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os WN our first chapter we 
sketched the discovery 
and development of the 
Nome gold fields, showed 
the chaotic conditions ex- 
isting there regarding 
property rights, and 
closed with O. P. Hub- 
bard, the Alaskan lawyer, Robert Chipps, the 
claim jumper, and Alexander McKenzie, the 
Czar of North Dakota, in consultation with 
Senators Hansbrough and Carter at Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the winter of 1899-1900. 
Congress was about to establish civil gov- 
ernment in Alaska. The _ fifteen-million- 
dollar Alaska Gold Mining Company had 
been incorporated to exploit the worthless 
mining titles of the claim jumpers, and a 
plastic tool, Arthur H. Noyes, of Minneapolis, 
had been picked as a judge to administer the 
laws for the Nome district. 





As we stated before, Mr. McKenzie being 
the most prominent and fascinating character 
in this story, he deserves more than passing 
note. The following episode, for which there 
was no space in the preceding chapter, throws 
light on his personality and his ability to 
handle large projects. 

When the charter of the Louisiana Lottery 
Was nearing expiration, about 1890, there 
arose a question regarding its renewal, and 
the backers of this nefarious enterprise cast 
about for another State to play against Loui- 
siana. It is well to keep down the price of 
legislatures, else they grow presumptuous and 
grasping. 

Hearing of this proposed change, Alex- 
ander McKenzie made a quiet trip from Bis- 
marck to New Orleans, and later, when the 
convention was being held for the purpose of 
drafting a State constitution for North Da- 
kota, he arranged that the anti-lottery clause, 
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common in other States, be laid on the table. 
In place of this an adroitly worded bill, so 
fashioned as to admit the Louisiana Lottery 
into North Dakota, was introduced, and, 
strange to say, not a word concerning it 
reached any of the newspapers of the country, 
all of whom had reporters on the ground. The 
correspondents were “‘fixed”’ so effectively that 
even the slightest news concerning the matter 
was suppressed. 

A woman in Bismarck wrote to a friend in 
Minneapolis and in her letter told of the 
affair. She said: 

“Has the Louisiana Lottery bought the 
newspapers of the Twin Cities as well as of 
Bismarck, that nothing is heard of this?” 
The recipient sent this letter to the Pioneer 
Press of St. Paul, although that paper had a 
representative at Bismarck; this was the first 
intimation of the affair that reached the office. 

The editor called in a young man of the 
staff, Mr. Conde Hamlin, now risen to promi- 
nence and to the executive head of the organ, 
and sent him post haste to the North Dakota 
capitol. Upon his arrival there, Mr. Hamlin 
found the half had not been told. Apparently 


Alexander McKenzie had enough of the Ter- 
ritorial officials and legislators so completely 


in hand as to make opposition futile. 

One Spencer, a Senator from Alabama, 
was there, working hand in hand with him 
while the Governor waged a fight on the side 
of morals, single-handed. So absolute!y were 
affairs under the gang’s control, and so set 
were they upon success, that when Conde 
Hamlin made known his errand, his life was 
threatened and he was forced to remain in 
hiding. 

There followed a sensational fight, waged 
by this young man alone against Alexander 
McKenzie’s corrupt and desperate band. 
He was spied upon, assaulted, and his life 
attempted, yet he completed his investigation, 
turning on the affair such a glaring light of 
publicity that the lawmakers took to cover, 
and the bill which would have disgraced North 
Dakota for thirty years was finally killed once 
and for all. 

This shows the caliber and ability of the 
man who now turned his attention to Alaska, 
the newest, the richest, and the weakest of our 
possessions. ‘To one who had moved a capi- 
tol, handled a railroad, smothered a legis- 
lature, and done other things on a like scale, 
the plunder of a province was but a step. 

A bill providing civil government for 
Alaska was passed through Congress during 
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the winter of 1899-1900. Then, under the 
supervision of Senator Carter, a code of laws 
was prepared. Among other things, it gave 
unusual political and judicial powers to the 
United States judges. It was argued that the 
country was wild, hence the necessity to clothe 
officials with extraordinary authority. The 
country was divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts, the second embracing the region in 
dispute, which included by far the richest 
placers. It is concerning this district the 
story is written. 

Inasmuch as the code, in effect, applied the 
established mining laws to Alaska, plainly 
some means of knocking out the citizenship 
clause was necessary in order to give value to 
the jumpers’ titles held by the Alaska Gold 
Mining Company; so Senator Hansbrough 
introduced into the Senate a remarkable 
amendment, known later in both houses as 
the “Hansbrough Amendment.” 

The original section of the code read: 

“ The title to any lands heretofore conveyed shall 
not be questioned nor in any manner affected by 
reason of the alienage of any person from or through 
whom such title may have been derived.” 

It was proposed to insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

* Aliens shall not be permitted to locate, hold, or 
convey mining claims in said District of Alaska; nor 
shall any title to a mining claim acquired by loca- 
tion or purchase through an alien be legal. In any 
civil action, suit, or proceeding to recover the posses- 
sion of a mining claim, or for the appointment of a 
receiver, or for an injunction to restrain the working 
or operation of a mining claim, it shall be the duty of 
the court to inquire into and determine the question 
of the citizenship of the locator, etc.” 


By these provisions it will be seen litigants 
or their assignees in a private lawsuit might 
exercise the great governmental power of rais- 
ing the question of alien ownership. In this 
way the conspirators aimed to bring to issue 
this point before a court of their own making. 
The amendment was retroactive to a further 
extent in declaring null and void the title to 
those mines which had been located by an 
agent or attorney in fact. Also, it prohibited 
future locations of that character. Not con- 
tent with this, Mr. Hansbrough thoughtfully 
provided that no title to claims so located 
could be conveyed or sold, declaring illegal all 
such as had been already transferred. In 
other words, he destroyed the rights of the 
innocent purchaser. This was done because 
certain of the mines had been bought by 
Charles D. Lane, a California operator, and 
it was planned to vitiate his titles. 

















CONGRESSMAN JOHN F. 


LACEY OF IOWA 


One of those active in opposing the Hansbrough Amendment to the mining laws. 


Although the amendment would have been 
unconstitutional, still, if passed, it would have 
given the conspirators a peg to hang upon 
until it had been repealed or reviewed by the 
Supreme Court. Before action could be 
taken, they would have gutted the mines, 
floated the big company, and sold out. 

Hearing of this amendment, certain claim- 
ants whose holdings were thus threatened 
hurried to Washington from the Pacific coast 
and laid their cases before Senator Hans- 
brough, explaining the injustice he proposed 
working, but he spoke in vague and sounding 
phrases of patriotism and the American flag, 
stating that the original locators were for- 
eigners who had taken what rightfully be- 
longed to American miners, and he proposed 
to remedy the wrong. 

It is inane to imagine he did not know the 
effect his amendment would have or that he 
was not familiar with the conditions existing 
in Alaska. 


Fortunately there were some few men in 
Congress who realized dimly what this boded. 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, known as the 
Father of the Mining Laws, opposed the 
amendment bitterly in his branch, as did 
John F. Lacey, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the House, both 
arguing that its effect was retroactive and 
calculated to rob those people who had com- 
plied with the law in opening their land, as 
well as their assignees who had paid value for 
the mines. 

Under its terms there was no proposal to 
change the settled rule of law in any locality 
save Alaska, and no one arguing against the 
matter in either House dreamed that a cor- 
porate organization had been effected to capi- 
talize the jumpers’ claims, but the amend- 
ment was voted down on its demerits. So 
stubbornly did Hansbrough and others fight 
for their point, however, that debate lasted 
nearly a month. 




















EX-SENATOR 


THOMAS H. 


CARTER OF MONTANA 


Who proposed for Alaska a code of laws giving unusual powers to United States judges. 


When the bill had passed the upper House 
and had gone to the lower, the amendment 
was again introduced there, showing the re- 
markable determination of its backers to work 
it through. After more debate it was killed, 
leaving the mining laws for Alaska the same 
as those in Colorado, Montana, the Dakotas, 
and other States. 

In our whole history there has been nothing 
more daring than this attack upon the con- 
stitutional rights of property holders. 

During all this time Hansbrough, Carter, 
McKenzie, Chipps, and Hubbard were hob- 
nobbing together, the last named spending 
most of his time in and about Senator Hans- 
brough’s committee rooms. With their de- 
feat, it now became a question of the ad- 
ministration of existing laws, as modified by 


Senator Carter’s code, so the next step was 
to make sure of a judge who, with the extreme 
power vested in him, would override the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the pre- 
cepts substantiated by Congress; one who 
would so construe the law as to give the 
placers to the Alaska Gold Mining Company 


anyhow. They chose, as we have said, 
Arthur H. Noyes of Minneapolis. 

Although these men above mentioned were 
seen frequently together at this time, when 
trouble subsequently arose Senator Carter 
denied knowing or ever having met Noyes. 
The last named had been Hansbrough’s 
fellow-townsman when he ran a paper in 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. Both had moved to 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, about 1883, 
and there became intimate with Alexander 




















SENATOR H. E. 


HANSBROUGH OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Proposer of the famous amendment to the mining laws directed against aliens. 


McKenzie. Noyes had been practicing law 
in Minneapolis of late, although still a crony 
of the old timers in the Northwest. That he 
was in many ways a good choice for the clique 
is evidenced by the fact that his Alaskan 
record is too extraordinary for belief. 

The United States Constitution, the code 
under which he held office, the laws of or- 
dinary honor and decency, were to him as 
dead as the Sanskrit and as unsanctified as a 
soap advertisement. First he gained general 
hatred until his weakness and vacillation ap- 
peared, and although there is still cherished 
in Alaska the bitterest enmity for McKenzie, 
yet for Arthur H. Noyes, his miserable, liquor- 
sodden accomplice, there remains no-hing but 
contempt. 

An illuminating incident anent his appoint- 
ment and showing the character of men be- 
hind the plot, is that Senator Bard, of Cali- 
fornia, who had: just taken his seat, was 
promised the Alaskan judgeship for a friend 
who had helped in his election. It was so 
well settled that his friend was to receive the 
position that his fellow-Senators congratulated 
him upon obtaining such a good appointment 
so early in the game. Just before confirma- 
tion, however, President McKinley called 


him in, stating that such pressure had been 
brought to bear that he was forced to break his 
word and give to Mr. Noyes the position he 


had promised the Senator’s friend. An in- 
fluence, indeed, to make William McKinley 
break a promise! 

Now, late in the previous summer, gold had 
been found in the beach sands at Nome, the 
news of which caused a great excitement to 
spread over the United States. A large num- 
ber of disappointed miners had accumulated 
in the camp, most of whom were poor. Many 
had been lured thither by exaggerated stories 
and had used their last dollars to reach the 
new strike, only to find no room for them. De- 
velopment was only starting, so there was no 
employment for them on the rich claims, and 
they were facing another long winter without 
funds. To add to the misery a plague of 
typhoid, scurvy, and smallpox struck them 
till they died like sheep. Altogether it was 
a bleak and hopeless outlook for the many, 
until in one day all was changed. 

During all the season the sea beach had 
been lined with tents, for here was driftwood 
to burn and dry sand to sleep upon. The 
city had been laid out with its front street 
barely above high-tide line, but it was left 
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to a sick man to find that a few inches under 
it all was a stratum yellow with the metal; 
that the surf-pounded sands bore millions of 
dollars, untouched and inviting; and that 
all summer the eager hordes had streamed 
over wealth untold. 

As the story runs, this man was too ill with 
scurvy to travel into the hills, so his partners 
left him in his tent while they prospected. He 
began sto test the beach sands idly with his 
gold pan, and, finding “colors,” was tempted 
to dig deeper. Weak and helpless as he was, 
it took him no time to uncover the pay streak 
which lay so near the surface. When he 
told his partners, they knocked together a 
rocker out of goods boxes andsset*to work 
skeptically. It was but a few hours,:- however, 
till the news had spread and mén were rushing 
back out of the gulches more eagerly, than they 
went in. The disconsolate cheered‘up, the 
idle grew industrious, the sick crawled forth 
into the light. Men working for wages at the 
mines quit. Women built rockers and went 
out with the men. Everyone worked for 
himself and there was no one to hire, for the 
sea beach was common property. 

It is provided by our land laws that a wide 
strip along the shore of navigable waters shall 
be held for a highway and not subject to 
location under the mineral regulations. This 
prevented the discoverers from acquiring large 
tracts of the beach sands and meant that he 
or she who came would be served, one equally 
with the other. They swarmed upon the 
coast in hundreds, and each man took as many 
square feet of ground as he could work. 
Finishing this, he moved on to another spot. 

A graveyard had been made on the edge 
of the tundra where the dead were buried 
shallowly in the frozen muck overlooking the 
southward sea that stretched so far away 
toward home and God’s country. As though 
in grim irony of their fruitless quest, the sands 
at the dead men’s feet proved the richest of 
all. Here the gold lay nearer the sunlight 
than the worn-out bodies of the seekers them- 
selves. Nature had toyed with these men till 
she tired, then spilled her treasure lavishly and 
wrapped them in a royal shroud. 

These grisly sentinels did not deter the 
living. They traced the streak back into the 
bank and tunneled under the graves. Even 
as there had been no respite for these weary 
ones in their lifelong search, now they were 
tumbled about in their sleep. Likewise the 
miners followed the ‘‘ pay” up into the streets 
of the city, ripping them up as they went and 
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tearing down the houses they were still build- 
ing. Within a night they leaped from black 
despair to hope, and attained to the glory cf a 
city whose streets were paved with gold. 

There has been no stranger sight in mining 
history than this weird Arctic coast crowded 
for miles with eager men working peaceably, 
shoulder to shoulder. The line stretched east 
and west till the jutting headlands hid it. 
Fortunes were taken in a day with pick and 
shovel and rocker. 

The story of these magic sands appealed 
to the men in Washington. If miners pros- 
pered with such primitive methods of extrac- 
tion, what immense profit could be reaped by 
working the ground on a large scale with 
machinery? Inasmuch as it was decided to 
juggle the mining laws so as to gain title to the 
claims in the hills, the grafters determined to 
secure the beach sands also, throw off the men 
at work, and install their own plants. 

During the pendency of the Alaskan code, 
and while waiting for Congress to vote to his 
company title to these mines through passage 
of the Hansbrough Amendment, Alexander 
McKenzie was not idle. Using his prestige 
and political connection, he floated a five- 
million-dollar corporation on the side and, 
whereas the Alaska Gold Mining Company 
was founded upon feasible lines, this latter— 
known as the Golden Sands Mining Com- 
pany—was a barefaced swindle in every par- 
ticular, projected apparently for the sole 
purpose of betraying the investors. 

The organization was effected to develop 
certain alleged mines in the Nome district, 
and McKenzie acted as trustee for the owners, 
receiving about twenty-five thousand dollars 
in this capacity from the stockholders, forty 
thousand dollars more being paid in for 
machinery. 

At one time, when the backers evinced a 
weakness, he bolstered their confidence by 
assuring them that the deal was a ‘“‘cinch,” 
and under no condition could they lose Le- 
cause ‘“‘he had the Nome courts in his vest 
pocket”; and to show what a bargain they 
had driven, he offered them thirty thousand 
dollars for one certain claim in the group. 
Bluff! 

Not one of these titles was good, and many 
of them were utter forgeries, even the deeds 
being fraudulently stamped and recorded. In 
other instances, no property of the descrip- 
tion existed upon the map. Although the 
scheme worked beautifully to the extent of 
getting a “‘piece of money,” the politician 

















ARTHUR 


H. NOYES 


Federal Judge of the Second Judicial District of Alaska and tool of the looting cabal. 


thereby laid the corner stone for considerable 


trouble to himself, as it later developed. The 
subscribers were men of means and conse- 
quent influence, men who did not have to grin 
and lie still under an indignity; therefore, 
when an unexpected opportunity arose, they 
arose with it. Thev held their betrayer to 
ransom, as truly as Perdicarus was held, the 
story of which is most amusing and comes 
later. 

A huge plant of specially designed machin- 
ery for the Alaska Gold Mining Company was 
sent forward to work the beach sand and, tak- 
ing with him his judge and retinue, McKenzie 
went to Seattle, herded together what helpers 
he needed, and sailed north to steal a nation. 
Inasmuch as the United States Judge was now 
in his employ, he paid his expenses. It is 
further stated that he lifted a mortgage from 
the Noyes house in Minnesota. 

Of course the political appointments were 
distributed among the friends of those most 
active in the legislation. Senator Carter 


placed one, Joseph K. Wood, as United States 
District Attorney, and handed the office of 
United States Marshal to Mr. C. L. Vawter, 
both of his State. His brother-in-law, one 
Galen, was given a United States Commission- 
ership, although in reality his duties consisted 
of keeping an eye upon the affairs of the fif- 
teen-million-dollar corporation. 

This precious party landed at Nome on 
July roth. I had arrived some thirty days 
earlier with the first great rush, to find that a 
wondrous change had been wrought in the 
camp during the winter. In place of the 
naked little town clinging forlornly to the edge 
of the Northland, there was now a city of 
gleaming white tents curving along the coast 
and peopled by the landing thousands. The 
roadstead was black with ships, some scarred 
and battered by the ice they had fought, while 
day and night beneath the midnight sun they 
belched forth freight and men and every kind 
of thing to help in conquering this new realm. 
Within a week the town grew from three to 
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thirty thousand, for at last the news had come 
to the world at large. Ramparts of freight 
were stacked along the beach, the streets were 
blocked with traffic. We slept, when we got 
too tired to work, on floors—if we had friends 
—if not, on the ground or a borrowed board. 
There were no hotels, few restaurants, and we 
paid two dollars for ham and eggs. 

Every hour brought to the shore new lighter 
loads of machinery. The ships were laden 
with it; the water front became a bewildering 
mass of iron and steel. When the sea rose, 
scow loads of it were swamped in the surf. 
Apparently every man had brought some 
mechanical device with which to work the 
beach sands. They ranged in variety with 
the man’s means and ingenuity, from wind- 
mills to a great spiderlike monster which 
walked out into the ocean on three legs and 
dug in the sands with steel buckets. 

In a surprisingly short time these contriv- 
ances were established. They stretched along 
the coast till the blue distances swallowed 
them up. In place of the primitive rocker of 
the year before, there was now a line of 
dredges, pumping plants, and curious devices. 
There were huge cranes which reached out 
into the surf, there were gasoline pumping 
plants, and there were treadmills upon which 
men tramped wearily, lifting water by leg 
power, like coolies in the rice fields. They 
were strewn so thickly that one might step 
from one to the other. 

In Nome, buildings were rising as rapidly as 
the price of town lots. Hotels, French res- 
taurants, steam laundries, Turkish baths, and 
telephones were installed. Pack trains of 
supplies were loading for the mines, where a 
year before food had been carried on the backs 
of men and dogs. Work was pushed on a 
railroad reaching from the coast to the placers 
to such good effect that in a few short weeks 
trains were lurching uncertainly across the 
swampy tundra to the foothills, bearing ma- 
chinery and freight. The cross-ties were laid 
on planks which now and then disappeared in 
the mud. Prices were high, men were busy, 
the country was developing like magic. A 
State was building here more rapidly than one 
ever built before, and although the men were 
rough and had much to learn, if left alone 
they would have evolved a creditable system 
of self-government. 

Upon this scene of vigor and progress the 
new court officials appeared late in July. 
Four days later Alexander McKenzie was 
in possession of the mines he coveted, the 
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owners had been thrown off, and in two 
days more he had taken everything the un- 
fortunates owned, even to personal property, 
such as tents, houses, horses, books, clothes, 
and gold which had been mined elsewhere. 
Within a week his system was running smooth- 
ly, his court was grinding out orders unheard 
of in law, in decency, or in dreams; and the 
stream of gold dust had been diverted from 
the Swedes into the pockets whose bottoms 
reached to Washington. 

His beach mining outfit was established 
and waiting when he arrived, so one of his 
first acts was to instruct Judge Noyes to issue 
orders ejecting the miners along the shore. 
Although Congress had just fixed a strip of 
sand which should ever remain open and free 
to all, nevertheless, in direct disregard of this, 
soldiers were sent out to arrest the poor men 
hunting for a winter’s grubstake. Noyes con- 
strued the law in such a manner as to limit 
them to a tiny strip only a few feet wide at 
the water’s edge. 

On the afternoon of his arrival, McKenzie 
entered the law offices of Hubbard, Beaman 
& Hume, demanding of them a half interest 
in the jumpers’ titles which they owned, stat- 
ing that he controlled the judge and district 
attorney, and that if they desired their cases to 
reach a hearing at all they must “dig up.” 
The lawyers consented, receiving, in lieu of 
the supposed titles, stock in the Alaska Gold 
Mining Company. The politician further 
demanded that a one-quarter interest in their 
entire law business be given to his district 
attorney, Joseph K. Woods, promising in re- 
turn to appoint Hume as “‘Wood’s assistant. 
On the following day he came to them again, 
demanding an additional one-quarter interest 


in their general business for himself. After 
demurring, the partners did this also. Inas- 


much as the firm had most of the contested 
title cases of the district, in this way McKenzie 
and his coterie became interested in both 
sides of the resultant litigation, contingent in- 
terest being demanded from both litigants. 
The lawyers did not give up one-half of 
their business without a struggle, but they 
were threatened with utter ruin, both to them- 
selves and clients, so, rather than be crushed, 
they acceded. Straightway an extra corps of 
stenographers was employed preparing doc- 
uments asking for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver in five suits. The papers were pre- 


sented to Judge Noyes at six o’clock in the 
evening at his hotel, and he acted on them 
without even reading the affidavits. 


Mc- 














JUDGE NOYES 
Kenzie was appointed receiver in each case 
with instructions to take immediate posses- 
sion, work the mines, and preserve the pro- 
ceeds subject to the court’s orders. The 
defendants were ordered to deliver possession 
and were enjoined from in any manner inter- 
fering with his management. In each case 
the receiver’s bond was fixed at five thousand 
dollars, although the output from each mine 
was known to be from five thousand to fifteen 
thousand dollars per day. He was appointed 
during the evening, before any bonds had 
been filed, before the necessary papers were 
filed by the clerk, and even before the sum- 
mons had been issued. At midnight he had 
ejected the rightful owners and was in pos- 
session. 

All this was done in absolute disregard of 
law, coming as a total surprise to the de- 
fendants, who were not only ignorant of any 
action taken, but were not even cited to 
appear in their own defense and argue why 
such orders should not be entered in court. 
To analyze the turpitude of this action fur- 
ther, the simple holding of court in Nome 
was directly in disregard of and contrary 
to the terms of the Alaskan Code, which pro- 
vided that the judge should reside at Saint 


HOLDING 


COURT AT NOME 


Michaels, one hundred and twenty miles 
distant, and should hold court elsewhere 


only upon thirty days’ notice. Added to this, 
Noyes had assured the claim owners that his 
shop would be open for no business until his 
return from Saint Michaels. 

In granting these injunctions without suf- 
ficient bond, he again violated the Alaskan 
Code, which provides that before allowing an 
injunction in any case the plaintiff must give 
a suitable and sufficient bond to pay all costs 
and resultant damages to the defendant if the 
injunction prove wrongful or without suff- 
cient cause. In the face of this, for the pro- 
tection of mines earning as high as fifteen 
thousand dollars daily, Noyes required a 
surety of jive thousand dollars. 

Comment is unnecessary upon his disregard 
for a well-established principle of law in ap- 
pointing the receiver ex parte; that is, without 
notice to the opposing faction. 

Bearing in mind that the jumpers’ titles 
were now largely vested in McKenzie, neither 
is comment necessary upon the unique situa- 
tion of his appointment as receiver for his own 
property, something ridiculous in law. 

The appointment of a receiver for a placer 
was something unheard of in our entire mining 
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history, being manifestly unjust and danger- 
ous, for the law aims only at protection. A 
receiver was not needed to protect this prop- 
erty. The gold lay safely stored in the 
ground; it could not get away nor deteriorate. 
All that could have been justly asked was an 
injunction to keep the claims in statu quo, 
until the title had been determined. Mc- 
Kenzie was not a miner, was not competent to 
run a mine in a practical manner, yet he was 
put in charge of his own property to conserve 
the interests of his contestants. 

The very question of alienship upon which 
the suits were brought had been declared of 
no avail by the Congress which gave this court 
life, and although the defendants appeared 
with exemplified copies of their naturalization 
papers in proof that the actions should fall of 
their own weight, the judge refused to heed 
them. 

Fearful of complications, the Swedes, or 
Pioneers, as they were called, had imported 
from San Francisco some good lawyers a few 
weeks before, as had Charles D. Lane, the 
man who had bought certain of the orig- 
inal titles. These attorneys immediately got 
busy. They undertook to have Noyes re- 
scind his arbitrary rule. 

On the day following McKenzie’s appoint- 
ment, they tried to get an order setting it aside, 
appearing before the judge with properly pre- 
pared papers, praying that a hearing be 
granted at once. The value of haste may 
be appreciated. He refused. They argued 
the matter twice within a few days, but he 


delayed his opinion until August roth, over ~ 


two weeks, then decided adversely to them. 
Later they prayed for an appeal from the 
decisions of Noyes’s court. He refused to 
allow it. Meanwhile the receiver had hired 
all the available men, and was working day 
and night to gut the mines. 

On July 25th, two days after the first move, 
Noyes issued a further order-which was so 
much worse than his previous ones as to elicit 
the following criticism from the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco: 


“The order was so arbitrary and unwarranted in 
law as to baffle the mind in its effort to comprehend 
how it could have issued from a court of justice.” 


Its history is this: When the posse of hire- 
lings ousted the owners, they found large 
quantities of supplies, tools, tents, horses, and 
other things, among which were considerable 
sums of gold, part of which had been taken 
from the claims in dispute and part of which 
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had come from other mines not in controversy 
at all. This was too good to lose. Also, it is 
well to leave an opponent the least. possible 
means with which to fight. Through his 
judge, McKenzie issued an order enlarging 
his own powers to take in all of this. He was 
directed to grab everything on and about the 
mines as follows: 


“take possession of all sluice boxes, pumps, ex- 
cavations, machinery, pipe, plant, boarding houses, 
tents, buildings, safes, scales, and all personal prop- 
erty fixed and movable, gold, gold dust, and precious 
metals, money boxes or coin, and all personal prop- 
erty upon said claims.” 


He did so, even taking the tents and beds of 
the men, their own personal property, their 
boxes of gold dust, gold taken from other 
claims in which he could have no interest, 
time books of these and other claims which 
the defendants were working. There was 
no redress. Criticism of such action is futile. 

Before doing this, Noyes boasted that he 
would tie up the defendants all around so that 
if they wanted anything they would have to 
apply to Mr. McKenzie. 

In the case of Chipps vs. Linderberg, the 
receiver was ordered to take possession thus of 
about one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
personal property, without even an averment 
in the complaint, or in any other pleading, 
that the property belonged to the complainant. 
McKenzie took possession and held it without 
bond or any other authority than the arbi- 
trary order of the court, which order was 
made without pleading, petition, or written 
application from any person whatever. 

One naturally says, ‘“‘Surely there must 
have been some redress.’”” What was it? 
Alaska was not even a territory. Laws had 
been fixed for her, and there was no higher 
authority in the land than the Federal judge 
who applied them. He was ruler of the land, 
appointed directly from the nation’s head. 
The military were here to preserve order and 
enforce his mandates. Where could relief 
come from? 

We see the scheme working now, a perfect 
piece of political jobbery, backed by the 
weight of United States courts and enforced 
by the troops in blue. Mines wrested from 
their owners, laws construed to suit the 


gang, personal property purloined to cripple 
the victims, the right of appeal denied—! 
Yes, Alexander McKenzie, though “ absolutely 
honest,”’ as his Dakota friends aver, ‘‘ could 
think of more ways to gain his end than any- 
one you ever saw.” 


* Then Gorst drew on his imagination.” 


GORST SAHIB’S VICARAGE 


By W. A. FRASER 


Ba3ORST SAHIB concocted 

@ the villainy when he was 

in Bombay with but five 

rupees in his pocket. That 

was his nature; when the 

little devil of impecuniosity 

' ees drove, he claimed fellow- 
ship with the one of the big D. 

Gorst was a half-caste—in fact, he was a 
lot of things. He had a roving reportorial 
connection with the Calcutta papers, and an 
unholy alliance with two seditious native 
publications. He used these influences to 
work on the desires or fears of native princes, 
who looked upon the newspapers as the eyes 
and ears and tongue of the British Raj. 


— 


So Gorst Sahib, sitting in Bombay, fingered 
the five rupees in his pocket and thought hard. 
That day he had seen at Abdul Hossein’s 
stables a clinking country-bred pony for 
which Abdul asked two thousand rupees. And 
the horse dealer swore by the beard of the 
Prophet that Baghna was the swiftest pony he 
had ever seen. 

Here was chance for a commission, if Gorst 
could find a buyer. Lord Peter! The name 
popped into Gorst’s mind like the crack of a 
pistol. But Lord Peter was at Simla; and, 
after all, the commission would be but two 
hundred rupees. 

Insensibly Simla stirred the half-caste’s 
memory to something he had heard at that 
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place. Rajah Dharpore, a petty prince, was 
moving heaven and earth—which is the 
Sahibs of State—to obtain a salute of eight 
guns when he entered Calcutta with his retinue 
of gaudy stragglings. It was an inspiration; 
and Gorst’s Oriental mind was quickened 
to such matters. He borrowed twenty rupees 
from a Marwari money lender at five rupees 
per month interest, and the next morning was 
at Dharpore. He knew the obese, depraved 
old rajah well—even better than that prince 
knew him, and in the afternoon he got an 
interview. That he had come on the matter 
of the eight guns put wide the purdah to his 
entrance. Dharpore blinked his heavy eyes, 
rubbed his fat stomach, and commanded: 

“Ha, Gorst Sahib, talk, talk! Soon I must 
sleep.” 

What Gorst said was to the effect that the 
old rajah was too guilelessly honest in his 
application for a salute. That was a fairly 
diplomatic beginning. 


“Rajahs Bankiana and Darwaza and Fut- 
tah, even nawabs and thakores, have the big 
guns of Fort William to thunder a welcome 
when they go to Calcutta,” Gorst said; and 
Dharpore’s brandy-swizzled eyes narrowed 
with malicious envy. ‘‘And how did they 
get a salute, Your Highness?” Gorst ques- 
tioned. 

Dharpore clapped his hands, and when a 
bearer had brought the jewel-studded hookah, 
the rajah sucked at its snake-like stem, and as 
the smoke bubbled up through the attar-of- 
rose-perfumed water he pondered over this 
stupendous problem. 

“From the Lat Sahib,’ 
finally. 

Then Gorst drew on his imagination, and ex- 
plained that the rajahs came by this favor be- 
cause they raced horses, and gave stakes and 
cups of great value, and, “‘ behind the purdah,”’ 
made presents of valuable race horses to the 
sahibs who had the ear of the viceroy. It 


he answered 
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was all a lie, and Gorst knew it; but he also 
knew that a rajah will assimilate some 
European things with avidity, while nothing 
on earth can teach him others. He will take 
to brandy diluted with champagne; but you 
can’t disabuse his mind of the idea that every 
sahib is open to a bribe. 

So Gorst explained that Lord Peter stood at 
the ear of the viceroy; and also that Lord 
Peter would almost sell his birthright to win 
the Civil Service Cup; and that in the stable 
of Abdul Hossein was a pony to do the trick, 
and, if the matter were properly handled, the 
eight guns were as good as charged for the 
Dharpore salute. 

“All right, Gorst Sahib,” the rajah said 


“*T not know Baghna?’ 
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finally. ‘I will send a chittie [note] to Abdul 
Hossein to send Baghna to Lord Peter.” 

“And Lord Peter will have you deposed 
from the guddi.” 

Then Gorst explained the difference be- 
tween a bribe offered in the open and his 
method, which was that Dharpore would buy 
the pony, give it to him as a present, and he 
would sell him to Lord Peter for a nominal 
sum. Lord Peter would know and yet not 
know. 

Dharpore asked his hookah what it thought 
of this plan. He drew the attar-scented smoke 
through his thick, heavy lips reflectively; then 
he said: 

“Buy the little horse, Gorst Sahib. I like 


Dharpore leered heavily at Lord Peter.” 





“Lord Peter stood on the bench.” 


that name—it is lucky. Baghna means Little 


Tiger. We will give him to Lord Peter. My 
Dewan will give the rupees.” 

Gorst received two hundred rupees com- 
mission from the horse dealer and brought 
Baghna to Dharpore, where the rajah 
whimsically detained him for a week. Then 
Gorst proceeded to Umballa, where he learned 
that the great sahibs would be down from 
Simla in a few days on their way to Calcutta; 
so he wrote to Lord Peter about Baghna, the 
marvel, stating that he would await his lord- 
ship’s arrival at Umballa. 


The next morning Gorst rode Baghna to 
the race course for an exercise gallgp. As he 
swung around the course, a thin-faced, blond- 
mustached man, mounted on a strong-limbed, 
flea-bitten gray, rode into the paddock. It 
was Frank Jocelyn, ex-captain of Hussars, 
now professional racing man and gentleman 
jock, with instincts as sharp as his finely 
chiseled nose, and morals adaptable. 

“By Jove, curse it! what bounder is 
cutting in on my game now?” he drawled 
irritably, as his small, piercing eyes caught 
sight of Baghna on the back stretch. ‘‘Here, 
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Syce,” he continued, slipping from the saddle, 
“take this nag to the mango grove, till that 
other sahib goes away.” 

Then he leaned over the rail, and watched 
through a pair of glasses the silver-gray 
Baghna. 

“By Gad!”—the exclamation was a low, 
rasping cry of delight—‘‘that’s a rare bit of 
galloping machinery. He’s an Arab on looks, 
but he strides like an English nag.” As 
Baghna was cantered back to the paddock 
gate Captain Frank whistled a low note of 
astonishment. ‘Gorst, by all that’s holy! 
He’s bagged that cracker-jack from some 
rajah; and unless he’s got that five hundred he 
owes me, I’ll snap up that sweet lily of the 
desert. By Jove, I will.” 

“Good morning, captain,” Gorst greeted, 
showing his even white teeth in a smile, as 
he rode into the paddock and slipped from 
Baghna’s back. 

“Make a good polo pony, that. Where did 
you puckerow [grab] him—Arab, isn’t he?” 

“Polo pony!” Gorst laughed derisively. 
“Why, man, he’ll win the Civil Service Cup 
in February.” 


‘And you'll be viceroy in March! T’ll lay 


you a hundred to one against both proposi- 


tions.” 

“Done with you, Captain Frank—as to the 
cup; I’ll take a thousand rupees to ten.” 
Gorst drew forth a ten-rupee note, and handed 
it to Jocelyn. 

The latter shoved it in his pocket, and 
drawled, “‘On account, my dear boy; balance 
due, four hundred and ninety.” 

“Tt’s a bet, Captain Frank.” 

“Don’t worry, my plunger. If that crock 
wins the cup, [’ll hand you over a thousand— 
you’re on. But if you’re flush, Gorst, I'll 
trouble you for four hundred and ninety.” 

“T haven’t got it, captain; I'll pay you 
soon 

“T’ll take that polo nag, Gorst, and call the 
debt off. By Jove, I’ll do better—I’ll give you 
a hundred besides. I’m a bit sore over that 
coin, for if I hadn’t paid up for you, you’d 
have landed in jail.” 

The smile faded from Gorst’s lips, his dark 
face turned pasty yellow, and his brow 
clouded with a frown. It was very unlike 
Jocelyn to remind anyone of a favor done; 
but, also, when Captain Frank did turn rusty, 
he was a very hard, vindictive man indeed. 
And now there was a covert threat in his 
rasping voice. 

Jocelyn circled around the silver-gray, and 
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his soul surged full of delight as his sharp eye 
noted the huge quarters, the short barrel, the 
sound saucer hoofs, the long tapering neck, 
and the clean bony head, with the big honest 
eyes set in the broad flat forehead. Yes, 
indeed, he thought, he fas got the make of a 
cup winner. 

“Isn’t he a good one, captain?” Gorst 
asked, hoping to switch Jocelyn’s mind from 
the irritating debt. 

““He’s as coarse as a Waler; and he’s the 
very worst mongrel of cross breeding I ever 
saw. He’s got the silver-gray skin of an 
Arab, the hocks of a country-bred, and the 
shoulders of an English coach horse.’”’ Gorst 
laughed. 

“He wouldn’t be any good to you then, 
Captain Frank.” 

“Yes, he would; he’d play polo. If I was 
mounted on that buffalo, I’d ram half the 
fellows off the field. I'll take him at what I 
offered.” 

“‘He’s promised to Lord Peter, or I'd let 
you have him—at a price.” 

The blond mustache twitched at the name. 
If there was one man in India that could hold 
his own with Frank Jocelyn it was that noble- 
man. And if Lord Peter was after the gray, 
he must be a good one. Also, to outwit this 
clever official and get the pony, Jocelyn must 
go slow; so, in duplicity, he said: 

“Sell the nag to Lord Peter, by all means, 
and give me an order on the little man for 
five hundred—I must have the rupees.” 

Then Jocelyn went to the mango grove, 
mounted his flea-bitten gray, and rode back 
to his bungalow in a brown study. That 
evening he had an interview with Gorst, and 
explained how everything could be arranged 
so that everybody would profit in the deal. 
He was training for the Civil Service Cup a 
gray maiden country-bred that nobody knew 
anything about. They could try the two 
ponies in the morning, and if Gorst’s proved 
the better one, Captain Frank would trade, 
and wipe out the debt of five hundred. Gorst 
could sell the pony he received to Lord Peter 
for as much as the other would bring. This 
appealed to the half-caste as a possible way 
out of the difficulty, so he agreed to the trial, 
leaving terms to be settled afterwards. 

In the trial Captain Frank put his riding 
boy on Baghna, and rode his own pony, saying 
to Gorst, “T’ll carry fourteen pounds more on 
my country-bred than I put on your Arab, for 
that’s weight for class; then we’ll see which is 
the best.” 
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But he didn’t—he rode at level weights; and 
told the boy on Baghna not to win by more 
than a length, if he won at all. 

As Jocelyn drove at his pony all up the 
stretch, with the silver-gray forever in front, 
he muttered: “Gad, that must be a good 
maiden—I’ve got fourteen pounds the best of 
it, and he’s winning in a walk.” When they 
returned to the paddock he said: “‘There’s 
not much between them, Gorst. If we can 
make a deal Lord Peter will get the best 
pony he ever owned. But I want to get hold 
of a good Arab on account of that fourteen 
pounds.” 

Gorst knew that if Baghna’s silver coat and 
Arab make had deceived Jocelyn, they would 
deceive any man; and as this mistake would 
add a thousand rupees to the pony’s value, 
because of the allowance in weight, he let 
this little matter of breed pass. If Captain 
Frank would squeeze him, then it was each 
man for himself. 

That night a trade was made. Gorst 
received Jocelyn’s flea-bitten gray, five 
hundred rupees in cash, and the debt can- 
celed, in exchange for Baghna. 

“‘What’s the nag’s name—has he got one?”’ 
Captain Frank asked. 

Gorst laughed, and said: ‘“He’s never 
started in a race—he isn’t even registered, so 
name him to suit yourself.” 

Captain Frank took the silver-gray to the 
stewards at Agabad, had him measured and 
registered as “‘Shazada,” gray Arab pony, 
fourteen hands. 

When Lord Peter arrived Gorst showed 
him the flea-bitten gray as Baghna; and the 
‘pony reeled off such a fine trial on the 
Umballa course that Lord Peter eagerly paid 
the thousand asked, feeling something of 
compunction that he was robbing the half- 
caste. And in Calcutta this pony was 
measured and registered as Baghna; and 
Lord Peter, thinking that at last he had the 
Civil Service Cup in his grasp, kept Baghna’s 
form dark, and took care that the pony did not 
lose his maiden allowance by winning a race. 

After the Calcutta meet, Lord Peter’s 
stable was sent to Lucknow, where Captain 
Frank was already plugging around the course 
on Shazada; and in February, Lucknow be- 


came a Mecca to which every racing man in 


India made pilgrimage. 

Strange to say, Rajah Dharpore had been 
bitten by the “race bug.” It was the inter- 
weaving of Baghna with the salute of eight 
guns that started him in this way. And then 
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his Moonshi read from the Calcutta papers 


‘that Lord Peter was starting a pony named 


Baghna in the cup. 

“Of course Baghna will win,” the rajah 
grunted. And the next day he summoned 
his Dewan and told him to lay by a large 
credit of many rupees in Lucknow, for he was 
going to see the races. Quite reasonably 
enough Dharpore thought that if he were at 
Lord Peter’s elbow when Baghna won the 
great race, there would be chance for an 
allusion to the eight guns. So Rajah Dhar- 
pore journeyed to Lucknow, with his ragged 
outriders and his hookah bearer. 

The night before, the big race “lotteries” 
were being held at the club. Lotteries are 
a complicated business; but if a man has a 
dark horse whom everybody despises, he can 
acquire great wealth by buying him in every 
pool for a small sum. Lord Peter knew all 
this; and while the others bid eagerly for 
Captain Doyne’s Rex, a stable companion, 
Lord Peter’s agent diffidently acquired 
Baghna at twenty rupees. As each lottery 
would net about three thousand, this was 
good business. 

But the Fates shoved Rajah Dharpore’s 
burly form through the club door, to the 
evil shattering of this financial endeavor. 
The rajah had become as eager over racing 
matters as a newly blooded piker, and he 
wanted to dabble his fingers in it all. 

Gorst gasped when the rajah entered, and 
his face was sickly yellow as he whispered to 
Dharpore, “Don’t say a word to Lord Peter 
to-night, Your Highness.” 

A lieutenant drew a chair beside the long 
table for the rajah. As he sat down the race 
secretary was saying: ‘‘ Three thousand rupees 
in the lottery, gentlemen, and Baghna for 
sale.” Nobody bid, and the secretary 
pleaded: ‘‘Oh, I say! this is too bad. Hasn’t 
Baghna got a friend in the room—does no- 
body think enough of Lord Peter’s crack to 
start me with ten rupees?” 

Dharpore blinked his heavy eyes in aston- 
ishment. He took the secretary’s plaintive 
wail seriously. Both Lord Peter and Baghna 
without a friend? Not much! He didn’t 
understand the game, but that was nothing; 
he would play—he had the rupees; and be- 
friending Lord Peter meant—well, perhaps it 
meant the salute. 

“T’ll pay, sahib,” he said eagerly, “ten 
rupees.” 

The officers turned away to hide their smiles. 
Somebody said, ‘Bravo, Rajah Dharpore!” 
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“Twenty rupees!” Lord Peter’s agent bid. 

“Thirty rupees, Your Highness?” the sec- 
retary questioned. 

“Yes, sahib—hundred if you like.” 

Lord Peter’s agent nodded a bid of forty. 

Still Dharpore didn’t understand the game, 
but he did understand that there was oppo- 
sition, that somebody’s rupees were being 
pitted against his, and he would show that he 
was a greater friend to Baghna and Lord 
Peter than anyone else; so he bid fifty. 

The officers laughed. One said, “The old 
rajah’s as full as a goat; he thinks he’s buying 
a pony.” 

“His rupees will swell the lotteries for the 
winner though, so it’s good business. Some of 
you fellows ought to run him up to a thousand 
and then drop out,” another said. Everybody 

‘ thought that some joker really was running the 
rajah up for sport; everyone thought it was 
sport—all but Lord Peter. 

When Dharpore finally bid a hundred Lord 
Peter shook his head gently, and the agent 
stopped. Baghna’s winning chances were 
written against Dharpore’s name. Then the 


rajah was congratulated ironically upon his 
keenness in racing matters, and called a real 
old sport. Some one said to Lord Peter, ‘‘ By 


Jove! devilish funny, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s devilish stupid, I think.” 

“What, getting the Dharpore rupees to 
swell the lottery? You Government House 
fellows will get it all over Rex.” 

“The old rajah isn’t fair game,” Lord 
Peter objected; “he doesn’t know a racing 
pony from a Brahmini bull. I’m going to 
take him away from you looting Pindaries.” 
And he did. 

Dharpore’s swarthy face spread large in 
happiness when Lord Peter put a hand on his 
shoulder and said, “Come and have a glass of 
wine, rajah. You’ve got too many rupees for 
these fellows; you’ll break them.” 

The sahib’s voice, so friendly, rang in 
Dharpore’s ears like a salute of eight guns. 
He heaved his body majestically from the 
chair, the cluster of diamonds set in his turban 
glittering like dewdrops in the morning sun. 
Then beside the dapper little Lord Peter the 
huge native waddled to an inner room, where 
the truly Oriental drink of brandy diluted 
with champagne still further mellowed his 
heart, already gratified by the attention of the 
great sahib. 

“You had confidence in my pony, Baghna, 
rajah,” Lord Peter said, in the way of detain- 
ing the unwise prince from further mischief. 
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“T suppose you did that out of friendship for 
me, rajah, not knowing anything about the 
pony.” 

“T not know Baghna?” Dharpore leered 
heavily at Lord Peter, and prodded that 
nobleman: playfully in the ribs. 

Lord Peter stared. Had some traitor in 
the stable told the rajah about this pony’s 
good form? “What do you know about 
Baghna, rajah?” he asked suspiciously. 

“‘He’s good pony; he’ll win the cup, Lord 
Peter.” Then he leered again, a brandy- 
champagne leer. ‘You paid Gorst Sahib for 
him, Lord Peter?” 

“Yes, I bought him of Gorst.” 

“Of course you did, Lord Peter. Gorst 
Sahib got good dustoor. He told you I was 
your good friend, eh? You tell the viceroy I 
am loyal man, eh, Lord Peter? I'll send ten 
thousand men to fight the Russians if they 
come. You tell the viceroy that I’m British 
rajah.” 

It was the champagne, and the all-absorb- 
ing idea of a salute; but to preserve the peace 
of the lottery room Lord Peter would have 
listened for an hour to this thing he did not 
understand; but an officer came, saying he 
was wanted—something over the races. 

Lord Peter wisely got Dharpore into his 
carriage, and that gentleman was whirled 
away to his bungalow, where he fell asleep 
and dreamed that a milk-white pony won 
the cup, and he had a salute of a hundred 
guns. 

The next afternoon the race course was 
thronged with a many-colored multitude. 
From all over India native princes and 
rajahs and officers of the British army and 
civilians had come to see the Civil Service Cup, 
so dear to the heart of every man in theservice. 
To win that with a stout-hearted little horse 
was almost like attaining to the “V.C.” The 
cup was to them like the laurel wreath at the 
Olympian games. 

In the stand Rajah Dharpore sat, his heavy 
eyes now lighted with a look of expectation 
as he waited for the parade of the racers that 
he might gaze upon the silver-coated Baghna, 
the gallant “Little Tiger,” that would surely 
win, in addition to all the rupees and the cup, 
a salute of eight guns for him. 

Gorst Sahib, agitated by a fearfulness of 
results, hovered near. He cursed fervently 
the ill luck that had brought Dharpore to 
Lucknow. And by what strange perversity 
of fate was the old rajah so uncomfortably 
sober? If Captain Frank’s pony—that was 
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really Baghna—won, Dharpore would surely 
discover the cheat. 

The third race was over, and a hush of 
expectancy fell upon the stand. Indeed, 
most of the sahibs had gone down to the 
betting ring to have a last wager on the cup. 

Suddenly an exclamation of, ‘Ah! here 
they come!” vibrated along the benches; and 
down the greenswarded course in parade came 
a line of twenty miniature, lion-hearted race 
horses—blood bays and golden chestnuts and 
silver-gray Arabs, Australians, English, and 
country-bred. 

“Wah, Gorst Sahib!” Rajah Dharpore ex- 
claimed. ‘Ah, there is ‘Little Tiger,’” as, 
trailing the others, came the pony he had 
given to Gorst. He did not know that the 
silver-gray was entered as Shazada. 

Well might the rajah cry out in delight, for, 
good as Baghna had looked at Dharpore, he 
had now developed into an absolute picture of 
equine beauty. Captain Frank, great horse- 
man that he was, had brought him to the post 
fit to race for his life. The pony’s pink skin 
shone through the silver coat that glistened in 
the sunlight like a polished mirror. And in 


the sculptured head, from which every ounce 


of flesh had been sweated, the large eyes now 
looked larger, and they were clear and bright, 
and full of restful courage, as Baghna turned 
them inquiringly toward the stand. His 
delicately pointed ears were pricked forward, 
as though he asked for admiration. 

Lord Peter’s horse, that raced as Baghna, 
was also big and strong; his broad country- 
bred quarters, showing the full power that 
had come to him from his great English ‘sire, 
held promise of galloping strength that would 
surely carry him through his field, and drive 
him onward when the others had commenced 
to tire. 

Lord Peter had said to his jockey at the 
last: “ Drive him, my boy, from start to finish. 
He’s strong and stout-hearted, and will drop 
before he flinches. It’s a big field, and you 
must get through your horses. Remember, 
boy, he’s a bit sluggish and is a stayer, so 
drive him.” 


And Captain Frank had said to his jock:- 


*“You’ve got the chance of your life. Youcan’t 
lose if you don’t lose your head. You've got 
fourteen pounds the best of the weight, be- 
cause he’s an Arab, and he’s as good as any 
country-bred that ever breathed. If you get 
the worst of the break, and they close in in 
front, go around. Shazada can run all round 
that field and then beat them. Don’t get ina 
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pocket—don’t get shut in. Keep cool, Dick, 
and remember that as long as you get an 
opening, Shazada is never beat; he’ll come 
again under the whip a dozen times.” 

Now the ponies had finished their parade, 
and were cantering down to the post; and the 
steps of the grand stand echoed to the beat and 
shuffle of feet as men hurried from the betting 
ring and the paddock to the seats. 

Gorst felt a tremor of fear chill his blood as 
Lord Peter came hurriedly along an aisle and 
took a seat close to Rajah Dharpore. 

“Ah, Lord Peter!” the rajah said, “ Baghna 
will win. Here’”—he turned to Gorst—“ go 
and put two thousand rupees that Lord 
Peter’s horse will win.” 

Lord Peter smiled, nodded, and, unslinging 
his glasses, trained them on the starting post, 
three-quarters of a mile away, where the 
intricate woof of many-colored silk was weav- 
ing strange patterns like Oriental rugs. 

Just in front of them Captain Frank, cool 
and debonair as though the course held noth- 
ing of interest for him, leaned against a post. 
At the sound of Rajah Dharpore’s voice he 
turned and drawled: ‘‘Ah, Lord Peter, we’ve 
got this bally match between us; I’ve bet a 
thousand on yours as a saver. The favorite, 
Cyclone, doesn’t count—he’s an ekka pony; 
and Rex won’t do—he’s flabby-hearted. 
When I’ve beaten you, I’ll have about won 
_ 

“My dear Jocelyn, when you’ve beaten 
Baghna you will surely have won,” Lord 
Peter retorted. 

“Ho,” grunted Dharpore, “beat Baghna? 
Can’t do that!” 

“T’ll lay you an even five thousand, Lord 
Peter,” rasped Captain Frank, “that my pony 
catches the judge’s eye before yours—five 
thousand first past the post, mine against 
yours.” 

“Done with you, Captain Frank,” and Lord 
Peter wrote a memo in his betting book. 

A roar from the throats of the many watch- 
ers smothered the voice of Captain Frank to 
an inaudible whisper. Then, as a hush as of 
death stilled the clamor, his drawl was heard 
again: 

“We'll soon know, now. They’re off, and 
I’ve got a bit the worst of it; some dragon has 
swallowed up my pony—I can’t see him. 
You’re out in front, Lord Peter, and going 
great guns.” 

Through his glasses Jocelyn could see the 
light blue jacket of Lord Peter’s well in front, 
showing against a wall of purple and black 
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and orange that blotted completely the crim- 
son coat that meant his pony Shazada. 

“Lord Peter,” Captain Frank droned, “can 
you see a crimson jacket left at the post, or 
streaking around the course the other way? 
I'll take my oath I sent a nag to the post—and 
he was a good one, Lord Peter.” 

“Baghna’s still in front,” somebody said. 
Then he added, ‘“Baghna’ll win! You’ve 
got it now, Lord Peter—he’s walking. The 
boy hasn’t moved on him. Hurrah for Gov- 
ernment House! We’ll show the Lucknow 
Johnnies a trick!” 

“Yes, you won’t,” sneered Captain Frank. 
“T’ve just picked out a pony that'll gallop 
over the top of you. Bully boy, Dick. He’s 
coming across country, Lord Peter. Pick 
him up with your glasses there under the 
outside rail, and tell me if you’d like to lay 
against him again.” 

Lord Peter stood on the bench, for the 
whole stand had risen to its feet, the people 
straining every nerve in tense excitement. 
The little silver-gray, Shazada, creeping up 
under the outside rail, was unseen by the 
throng, and they cheered for Lord Peter and 
Baghna. “Baghna wins; he’s got the race 
now!” 

Men laughed, and women clapped their 
tiny gloved hands and looked with bright 
eyes toward the compact figure, clad in gray, 
that now shifted a pair of glasses nervously 
from Baghna, with the blue jacket, to the 
scarlet-topped, silver-white blotch of galloping 
machinery that, hanging wide of the others, 
pounded the sounding turf with the springy 
strength of a tiger. And flat to the white 
withers lay the scarlet silk, and there was no 
flash of a whip in the sunlight—nothing but 
just the smooth rhythm of passionate speed. 

Captain Frank’s blond mustache curled in 
a sneering smile as he muttered: “ Dick, you 
cool-headed little cuss, it’s a million to one on 
you—just sit still, my boy.” He raised his 
rasping voice till it carried to Lord Peter’s 
ear. ‘“You’re out of it, my lord, but yours is 
going a devil of a cracker!” 

Now they were a hundred yards from the 
finish, and then some one cried: ‘Great 
heavens! what’s that in red? Mon Dieu! 
see him come! Your boy is asleep, Lord 
Peter.” 

Lord Peter bit his lip. Indeed it was so. 
His jockey, watching close over his shoulder, 
thinking he had the race in hand, had over- 
looked the pony creeping up inch by inch 
against the outer rail. Now Shazada bore 
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in a little, guided by Dick, and his head 
lapped the saddle girth of Baghna. 

Lord Peter’s jockey saw the danger too 
late. His whip hand rose in the air—too 
late! The little gray had closed in on him, 
and he could not use it. His shoulders swayed 
as he sought to hand-ride his mount. They 
were level, nose and nose, and Dick, crouched 
in stillness, held his pony steady, and the 
silver-gray was speeding with the smooth 
celerity of an arrow. Now he was a head in 
front, and as they swept past the stand it was 
a neck. 

Lord Peter dropped his glasses, turned with 
a smile to Captain Frank, and said: “ By Jove! 
Jocelyn, you’ve won. That’s a corking fine 
gee-gee—came from behind too.” 

He was interrupted by Dharpore. The fat 
old rajah heaved majestically to his feet, his 
huge mouth spread wide in a grin of exulta- 
tion, and, holding out a hand to the little man 
in gray, said: ““Ha, Lord Peter, Baghna is 
great horse, eh? You have won the cup; 
congratulate, Lord Peter.” The rajah 
leaned groggily over, pulling Lord Peter 
toward him by the hand, and whispered: 
“Fight guns, Lord Peter. Don’t forget I am 
your great friend.” 

The little man pushed him away angrily. 
“You’re mistaken, rajah; Captain Frank’s 
Shazada won. He was a neck to the good 
when he passed here, and gaining every 
jump.” 

“No, Lord Peter, that was Baghna—he 
was in front.” 

Captain Frank smiled; then he said: “ Ex- 
cuse me, Your Highness, that was my pony 
Shazada. You’ve got the horses mixed.” 

This contradiction made the rajah cross; 
rajahs spend most of their lives without being 
contradicted. So, in his anger, he forgot 
Gorst’s admonition, and blurted out: 

“T mix Baghna—I don’t know Baghna, 
beautiful Baghna, the Little Tiger, when I 
have given him to Gorst Sahib? See, Lord 
Peter,” and he pointed to the silver-gray that 
now was being led back to the weighing 
scales. ‘‘That is Baghna, and he is first 
in this race. Here, Gorst Sahib!” he called 
to the half-caste, who was slipping away. 
“Come here, Gorst Sahib!” 

Reluctantly the half-caste came back. 
From his face Lord Peter could see that some- 
thing was wrong. Even Captain Frank 
carried an air of uneasiness. 

“His Highness has had too much cham- 
pagne,” he whispered in Lord Peter’s ear. 
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But that nobleman answered sharply: 
“One at a time, please, Captain Frank. 
There’s something very mysterious about this 
affair.” 

The numbers were run up showing that 
Jocelyn’s Shazada had won. But Lord 
Peter, spéaking to a friend, said: “ Just step 
over to the stewards’ stand, please, and ask 
them to wait a bit. I dare say it’s all right, 
but we’ll just prove it, that’s all.” 

Of course the investigation, started by the 
chance happening of Rajah Dharpore’s hav- 
ing come to Lucknow, disclosed the change 
that had been made in the two ponies by 
Gorst. The Arab, Shazada, that had won 
was certainly Baghna, the country-bred, that 
Rajah Dharpore had given to Gorst, and 
which the half-caste had sold to Captain 
Frank. And the flea-bitten gray that had 
been sold to Lord Peter as Baghna was no 
pony at all—at least, nobody would tell where 
he had come from, or what his name was. 
However, he was undoubtedly a country-bred 
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and had carried proper weight, and had run 
second; so the race was given to Lord Peter 
when Jocelyn’s pony, that had carried the 
weight of an Arab, was disqualified. 

Captain Frank proved that he had bought 
the silver-gray from Gorst as an Arab, with- 
out name, and had entered him, innocently 
enough, as Shazada. 

Gorst disappeared, which made little dif- 
ference. 

And still everybody seemed to have come 
out of the deal with profit. Lord Peter had 
won the coveted cup and a great stake, and he 
insisted on paying Captain Frank the first- 
past-the-post bet of five thousand; Dharpore 
had inadvertently won in the lotteries and 
from the bookmakers. Captain Frank had 
won money, and clearly had the best pony in 
India. Gorst, even, had received three pay- 
ments in the deal. The salute of eight guns 
is still under government consideration; and 
to this day people are wrangling over the bets 
that were made. 


THE GAME OF STATEHOOD 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Mean HEN this is read, if one 

Mey 6rmay trust to signs and 

signal smokes, there will 

have been introduced in 

both Senate and House a 

bill combining Oklahoma 

and the Indian Territory 

into a State under the name of Oklahoma, 

and New Mexico and Arizona into a State 

under the name of Arizona. The measure, 

for the purposes of State organization, will 

fix the capital of Oklahoma at Guthrie, and 
the capital of Arizona at Sante Fé. 

It is not anticipated that much fault will be 
found with the Oklahoma wing of the proposi- 
tion. But as to the State-welding of Arizona 
and New Mexico, there already exists no 
little separation among congressmen, espe- 
cially those of the Senate, and here a merry 
bicker is looked hopefully forward to—a war 
acrid, merciless, and bitter. 

There is much to favor and little against 
linking together in marriage Oklahoma and the 


Indian Territory. Oklahoma owns an area 
of 39,030 square miles with a probable pop- 
ulation of 750,000. In 1890 the census 
counted 398,331, and since then fresh thou- 
sands have thrown themselves across its 
boundaries as though it were the modern 
promised land. 

The Indian Territory has much the same 
story to tell. Its area is 31,000 square miles, 
and its probable population a round 800,000, 
the Indian element being about one-sixth. 

If admitted—as it should and doubtless 
will be—the new, rich, teeming State of Okla- 
homa will commence its share in the national 
housekeeping with the constitutional two in 
the Senate and a representation of five in the 
House. 

The conflict that is so certain to kindle and 
blaze will confine itself for the greater part 
to that fraction of the proposal which seeks 
to merge Arizona with New Mexico as a single 
commonwealth. In this connection it should 
be observed that New Mexico doesn’t strenu- 
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ously object to that scheme of forcible wed- 
lock. New Mexico gets the capital; and since 
by the terms of the bill it will be given seventy 
votes to Arizona’s forty in the constitutional 
convention, it not only can keep the capital, 
but take unto itself whatever else it may fancy 
in the way of constitutional provision. New 
Mexico will be the dog as affairs are made and 
laid, and Arizona the tail which New Mexico 
will presently wag—to its own pleasure and 
content. As against this, and bya most nat- 
ural of laws, Arizona, foreseeing its destiny 
as a tail and fearing the New Mexico wag- 
ging with a mighty fear, holds back. If Con- 
gress succeeds with the proposed nuptials, it 
will have to drag Arizona to the altar. 
Arizona and New Mexico, when considered 
as the home of the white man, antedate in 
their settlement the rockbound landing of 
the Pilgrims by a busy fifty years. The 
earliest European to look upon the country 
did so, much against his will. His name was 
Cabeza de Vaca. With two companions, one 
of them a black Congo named Stephen, he 
was wrecked upon what is now the coast of 
Texas. They had sailed from Spain for 
Florida, and albeit Florida is a pretty broad 
target, in the purblind seamanship of that 


hour they missed it, and came crashing ashore 
somewhere in the present vicinity of Gal- 
veston. 

Their vessel lost, and they the sole sur- 
‘vivors, the three shipwrecked ones started 


inland afoot. They wanted to find Coro- 
nado, as their shortest cut back to Spain. 
They must have beheld a vast deal of scenery, 
much of it on end in the shape of mountains, 
during their journeys, for the first that is 
provable about them is that they reached 
what is now the Pueblo of Zuni, concerning 
which scientist Frank D. Cushing has told in 
our own day so many surprising, not to say 
difficult, things. 

At Zuni, Vaca and his companions seemed 
to get their bearings, for they switched from 
due west to due south, and ultimately found 
themselves, footsore but relieved in heart, 
rapping at the gubernatorial door of Corona- 
do, who, by Spanish grace, then ruled below 
the Rio Grande, in what was written on the 
period’s crude maps as New Gallicia. To 
insure themselves a welcome, Vaca told 
Coronado divers glittering gold tales of the 
lands through which he had passed; and the 
Congo Stephen was so mendaciously good 
as to corroborate. This was in 1530. 

The gold stories of the shipwrecked Vaca 
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found friendly lodgment in the avaricious 
breast of Coronado. Vaca went back to 
Spain, but Coronado, with a view to final 
pillage, dispatched a Franciscan friar, one 
Marcus de Niza, who took with him the Afri- 
can Ananias, Stephen, as a guide, to reconnoi- 
ter that alleged gold. 

The pair reached Zuni—no slight junket, 
by the way—which they called Cibola. 
Here the black Stephen said something or 
did something which displeased the Zuni 
taste, and that usually peaceful people arose 
and fell upon him. Stephen was killed, but 
Niza, more pacific or more politic, was spared 
to return to Coronado. It may be remarked 
in passing that the Zunis, in thus letting Niza 
get away, made, tribally speaking, the mistake 
of their savage lives. 

Niza was not only a monk, but a Mun- 
chausen. When he got back to Coronado he 
told that ruler such fairy romances of gold 
and of seven golden cities, of waving fields and 
spreading groves, of a land flowing with milk 
and honey—a land where birds sang in the 
midst of flowers, and every luscious fruit hung 
temptingly to the hand—that they excited 
Coronado beyond bounds. He resolved to 
have a look into this Eden for himself, and the 
next year headed for Zuni with 300 Spaniards 
and 600 Indians. 

Such an influx of uninvited and unlooked- 
for guests soon wearied and wore out the 
hospitality of the Zunis. Perceiving the ob- 
ject of the invasion to be gold, these copper- 
colored Talleyrands told Coronado of rich 
mines that lay just beyond them. There- 
upon Coronado pushed on. 

What later Indians he encountered defend- 
ed themselves with the same diplomacy as the 
Zunis, and fired Coronado with fresh stories 
of gold that ever and always lay just across 
the mountains. Made credulous by his ava- 
rice, the Spaniard was passed on and on, from 
one savage hand to another, until he pene- 
trated—so say the folk of science—the wilder- 
ness as faras the Missouri River. In the end, 
goldless and beaten, he returned to Mexico, 
his followers decidedly thinner as to num- 
bers and flank. 

However, the Spaniards, through the eyes 
of Coronado, had seen enough of the country 
to rouse a desire to possess it, and promptly 
the Spanish settlements, with a vanguard of 
Franciscan monks, who traveled cross in 
hand, began to creep northward along the 
flat valleys of the Rio Grande. It was in 
these days that they settled Sante Fé, and the 
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Spaniards dominated the wide region that 
lies east and west between the Colorado 
River and the Raton Pass. 

After the fashion of the white race, which 
is and ever has been the robber race, the 
Spaniards, having stolen the lands, next stole 
the inhabitants, and set them to work as 
slaves, opening up the gold and silver re- 
sources of the region. It took the timid, 
dull, enslaved Pueblo Indians an even cen- 
tury to rebel. The Spaniards tried to enslave 
the Apaches, but it was like trying to enslave 
a tribe of wildcats. Only in the house- 
building Pueblos did they find the true sub- 
missive raw material from which the regula- 
tion bondman might be molded. After one 
hundred years, however, the worm turned, 
killed the Spanish governor, and chased the 
others as far as El Paso, being the goodish 
distance of 350 miles. This was in 1680. 

For thirteen years an Indian chief ruled 
from the governor’s palace in Sante Fé. 
Then, in 1693, upon the Spaniards promising 
no more slaves and slavery, the Pueblos let 
them return and reassume the reins. The 
promise against slavery the Spaniards made it 
convenient to keep. They were vastly dis- 
gusted, however, to find that during those 
thirteen years the Pueblos had choked up the 
shafts of all the mines with rocks and earth 
and trunks of trees, as being lairs from which 
had issued forth their troubles. 

Under the new antislavery arrangement 
there ensued decades upon decades of peace. 
The Spaniards and the Pueblos dwelt to- 
gether upon amiable terms; and while the 
Navajos and Apaches made a hostile fringe 
about them, and now and then potted a 
Pueblo or sniped a Spaniard, just to show 
that they still preserved an interest, the two 
peoples passed an unruffled existence. 

In 1804, that uneasy American, Zebulon 
Pike, appeared in Santa Fé, to be promptly 
jailed by the Spanish governor. In 1820 Mex- 
ico raised the flag of rebellion against Spain. 
She won her independence, and the flag was 
kept flying. The new flag covered New 
Mexico and California and Texas and many 
another region now part of these United 
States. 


Il 


NExt befell the war with the United States, 
and with it a piece of news that drove the 
blood from the saddle-colored Mexican cheek. 
General Phil Kearny had come down through 
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the Raton Pass; the Mexicans fell back, and 
then fell back again. At last, without red- 
dening a lancehead or striking a downright 
blow, General Armijo surrendered at Las 
Vegas, and the American occupation set in. 
This was in 1846, and President Polk named 
one Charles Bent as governor at Santa Fé. 

The Washington Government held that 
Mr. Bent should understand the Mexican 
and the Indian character, since he had from 
time to time taken many wives from both 
races. Perhaps this too much matrimony 
had only served to confuse Mr. Bent. At 
any rate he knew so little of either Mexicans 
or Indians that a mutiny broke out in the first 
year of his caliphate which was so far success- 
ful that he lost his own life, together with 
hundreds of others far more valuable. The 
rebellion came to grief, as rebellions have 
ever done when dealt with by the United 
States. Its last embers were stamped out at 
Taos, into which mud-walled stronghold the 
Americans, their artillery failing, dug and 
chopped their warlike way with picks and 
axes. Once they got inside, there ensued a 
dazzling slaughter of Mexicans, and the les- 
son then learned by them has been con- 
ducive to a thoughtful quietude on the Mex- 
ican part even unto this day. 

In 1850 the United States threw what is now 
Arizona and New Mexico, as well as part of 
Colorado, into one Territory as New Mexico, 
ana named a new governor to succeed the 
departed Mr. Bent. Jefferson Davis, then in 
the Senate, with an east and west line drawn 
near the center of the region, proposed the 
two Territories of Arizona and New Mexico, 
but the suggestion was rejected. He had 
nothing better than black slavery on his mind. 
Slavery is a creature of latitudes rather than 
longitudes, and he would have drawn that 
east and west line with the thought of its ac- 
commodation. 

It was during the winter of 1862 and 1863 
that the great Territory of New Mexico was 
split by a present north and south line into 
separate Territories as New Mexico and 
Arizona. That outburst of statecraft was 
brought about in this wise: 

Those were war-wrung days, and the coun- 
try’s hopes and fears centered upon the South. 
In the Congress coming to an end were sundry 
gentlemen who had not been reélected. Of 
these, some five or six had contracted the 
habit of officeholding, and the habit had 
grown to be a vice. Folk generally may not 
know it, yet it is none the less a fact that office- 
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holding will seize on some natures like whisky 
or opium and with quite as disastrous results. 

These outgoing publicists, eaten as afore- 
said by the vice of officeholding, considered 
what they might do to be saved. In Wash- 
ington at the time was a gifted freebooter 
from the Gila named Poston. He saw his 
opportunity, and made a suggestion. Also 
Poston kept a diary like Pepys, and the his- 
torian Bancroft has preserved it in types. 

Quoting from that diary, one might as well 
let Poston tell of the birth of Arizona. It will 
serve to show how maps are made and un- 
cover to the public eye the bugs beneath 
such grave and solemn chips as count, in their 
final collection, for nation building. 

Poston says: 


“At the meeting of Congress, December, 1862, I 
returned to Washington, made friends with Lincoln, 
and proposed the organization of the Territory of 
Arizona. Oury, who had been elected delegate in 
1862 to succeed McGowan, was in Richmond cooling 
his heels in the antechambers of the Confederate 
Congress, without gaining admission as a delegate 
from Arizona. Mowry was a prisoner in Yuma, 
cooling his head from the political fever which had 
afflicted it, and meditating on the decline and fall 
of a West Point graduate. There was no other per- 
son in Washington save General Heintzleman who 
took any interest in Arizona affairs. They had 
something else (Antietam, for instance) to occupy 
their attention, and did not even know where Arizona 
was. Old Ben Wade, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories, took a lively and bold interest 
in the organization of the Territory, and Ashley, 
chairman of the committee in the House, told me 
how to accomplish the object. . . 
were a number of members of the expiring Con- 
gress who had been defeated in ‘their own districts 
for the next Congress who wanted to go West and 
offer their political services to the ‘galoots,’ and if 
they could be grouped and a satisfactory slate made, 
they would have influence enough to carry the bill 
through Congress. Consequently an oyster supper 
was organized, to which the ‘lame ducks’ were in- 
vited; and then and there the slate was made, and 
the Territory virtually organized. . .. The slate 
was made and the bargain concluded, but toward 
the last it occurred to my obfuscated brain that my 
name did not appear on the slate, and in the lan- 
guage of Daniel Webster I exclaimed: ‘Gentle- 
men, what is to become of me?’ Gourley politely 
replied: ‘Oh, we shall make you Indian agent.’ So 
the bill passed, and Lincoln signed all the commis- 
sions, and the oyster supper was paid for, and we 
were all happy, and Arizona was launched upon the 
political sea.” 


Being thus launched, Arizona went rocking 
along on the tides of time as a Territory until 
about seven years ago, when the late Senator 
Quay introduced a bill which had for its ap- 
parent purpose making new States of Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Arizona, but in real- 


. He said there ~ 
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ity the one great purpose of making a State of 
New Mexico. 

While Senator Quay was the formal author 
of the bill, its inspiration had been one W. A. 
Andrews, a Quay lieutenant in Keystone cir- 
cles and best known by his political nom de 
guerre of “Bull” Andrews. This ambitious 
person was a “promoter.” Just then he was 
promoting a railroad from Santa Fé into the 
timber districts. The road was under way; 
much work had been done. Also the money 
was running low in the Andrews pocket. 

There would be little use in calling on New 
Mexico as a Territory for help, since New 
Mexico, through its counties, had already ex- 
hausted the limit of credit allowed it by the 
laws. The one chance was to make a State 
of New Mexico; then, freed from Washington 
control, it might come with both hands full 
of gold to the Andrews rescue. The bonds of 
the Andrews road had been floated by the 
Enterprise National Bank of Allegheny, and 
for that as much as for a “ Bull” Andrews rea- 
son, was the interest of Senator Quay excited. 
He introduced the bill; it passed the House 
with a whoop, and would have passed the 
Senate by a majority of eleven, had not oc- 
curred the unexpected. 

Senator Beveridge had become chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories. He 
opposed the bill and fought it tooth and nail. 
He would not call his committee together, and 
the “‘ Bull” Andrews-Quay statehood measure 
stuck fast. At that, Senator Hanna came to 
the rescue with a compromise, and proposed, 
instead of two States, that Arizona and New 
Mexico should be combined as one. In this 
latter guise the bill was finally reported. 
Once before the Senate, however, Senator 
Beveridge went upon the floor and fought the 
bill as amended, and defeated it with a time- 
consuming filibuster of many weeks. The 
“Bull” Andrews railroad went to smash with 
the failure of the Quay bill, and the other 
day the Enterprise Bank, its back broken by 
the dull, dead weight of those “Bull” An- 
drews bonds, went also to smash, and the 
cashier blew his brains out. 


III 


TuE following are the facts in the case of 
Arizona and New Mexico from which our 
statesmen are to draw their ammunitional 
reasons, pro and con, in this battle over 


statehood: 
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Arizona has an area of 113,929 square 
miles, New Mexico an area of 122,469 square 
miles. Combined the two would make more 
than three times the area of the State of Okla- 
homa as proposed, and be second only to 
Texas. The strong natural resources of Ari- 
zona are mines, timber, and cattle—with cattle 
playing a decisive second fiddle to the other 
two. Agriculture is only possible in spots, or, 
rather, strips; and, depending as it does on 
irrigation, will be always expensive and never 
extensive. Under the influence of the Pacific, 
its climate is rather tropical than temperate. 
There are a few slender threads of railroads; 
and, since the causes of railroads are few and 
far between, there will not be many more. 

The above several statements might be 
made with almost equal truth of New Mexico. 
The latter Territow, like Arizona, is strong 
in minerals, forests, and grazing, albeit the 
cattle and sheep interests are comparatively 
more emphatic. The climate, with the hand 
of the Atlantic potentially busy in the busi- 
ness, is altogether of the temperate zone. 

Those who oppose the one-State proposition 
call attention to the fact that the Territories 
together expand to almost seven hundred 
miles east and west by nearly three hundred 


and fifty miles north and south. They urge 
that the proposed State would be miles too 
big. The one-State enthusiasts reply that 
statehood isn’t a question of miles but of 
population. The truth is, statehood as a ques- 
tion in government includes both area and 


population. Also it is the right of, and not 
a reward to, the people included within its 
boundaries, contingent upon conditions which 
have popularly been achieved. 

The great argument employed against the 
one-State plan, however, is that of which 
least is heard, the argument of an incom- 
patibility in the character of the two popula- 
tions Arizona is about half American in the 
Anglo-Saxon sense. Thecensus of 1900 gave 
Arizona 122,921. The same census reported 
195,310 for New Mexico. The two Terri- 
tories have since counted noses for themselves 
and place the estimate much higher. 

The truth would be more nearly ap- 
proached, perhaps, if one were to double the 
figures of that census. The census of these 
regions, to be correct, would cost at least one 
dollar a head. Since the Government paid 
only five cents, it could not hope for accuracy. 
Along the railroads something like a count 
might be made, but in the mountains and 
abroad upon the plains it would not lie with- 
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in the rim of the possible. This would be 
especially true of New Mexico, where the 
Mexicans predominate. One might as well 
talk of going up and down the cafions and 
enumerating the mule-eared deer. 

In either Arizona or New Mexico there is 
a much greater population than would be 
guessed at by the casual tourist. This would 
dawn upon him by degrees as threading some 
solitary cafion, thinking on how he, doubt- 
less, was the first white man to gaze upon its 
wonders, he turned some point of rocks only 
to have his hat knocked off by a bullet or hear 
the curt command, italicized by the muzzle 
of a Winchester: 

“Hold up your hands!” 

Yes, forsooth! there is a population in both 
Territories beyond what the marveling tender- 
foot would all at once discover. 

As related, the great argument—the Arizona 
argument—against joint statehood lies in the 
breed-difference apparent in the populations. 
Arizona with her solidarity of Americanism 
is afraid of New Mexico with her more than 
one-half streak of Mexican. 

Of the competency of this Mexican element, 
one Martinez Amador, a volunteer witness 
who presented himself before the Beveridge 
Commission at Las Cruces, spoke with 
knowledge and precision. He said: 


“T want, if you will allow me, to make a state- 
ment about our population. My people all belong 
to the Mexican race. They come from old Mexico, 
and I think our people not able to support statehood, 
because most of them are ignorant. I do not think 
we are ready to support statehood yet for about ten 
years—until our children grow up. We have got 
good schools now, and we send our children to school, 
and they are doing well; but the old residents are 
mostly Mexicans, you know. You take them in the 
elections, and you take them what you call the em- 
blem; they go by that, and they do not know whom 
they vote for. ‘They do not know who is on the ticket 
—the majority of that kind of people. As a con- 
sequence I think there is one great fault of our 
people—they have not got education, the old timers 
like me. I have never been in the schools, except 
the primary schools, you know, but I have been 
picking up here and there to know just the little 
I now know. My children are all well educated. 
They have been to the schools in St. Louis and the 
schools here. My children are able to support 
statehood and compete with the majority; but the 
others, I am sorry to say it, are not able to do that. 
Many of them do not know what statehood is. They 
do not know the difference between a State and a 
Territory.” 


The one-State people admit the existence 
of this Mexican black belt, but say to the 
Arizona man: “There will be Americans to 
the east of it and south of it. With you to 
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the west, as proposed, you will soon enlighten 
the Mexican ignorance.” 

To which the Arizona man, who favors 
Cain’s heresy, returns: ‘‘ That is all very well! 
But by what right do you make us school- 
master to the Mexican, and impose upon us 
the expense and the risk of that tutelage?” 

Speaking to another question, the Arizona 
two-State man goes on to show that the imag- 
inations of folk follow the rivers in their 
courses, and how the one on the banks of 
the Ohio thinks on St. Louis, the one on the 
Mississippi on New Orleans, while a third 
by the St. Lawrence roves away in fancy to 
Quebec and Montreal. 

“Yes,” he urges, “‘men’s imaginations are 
carried along by the currents of their rivers; 
and interest always follows imagination.” 

Then he draws attention to the rivers of 
Arizona, which, through the Colorado, empty 
into the Pacific, while the waters of New 
Mexico, through the Rio Grande, pour them- 
selves into the Atlantic. 

“The peoples of Arizona and New Mexico,” 
he concludes, ‘‘were born with their backs to 
one another. One, in interest, is nearer Cal- 


ifornia, and the second nearer Texas, than 


either is to the other.” 

Also the Arizona man brings up the fact 
that, in population, his beloved Territory is 
as strong or stronger than was California or 
Oregon or Kansas or Nebraska or Montana 
or Idaho or Wyoming, as well as many 
another of the older mossy States when taken 
into the Union. 

There are farther reasons why certain 
among the more influential of Arizona op- 
pose the one-State bill, of which the world 
hears nothing. This almost audible silence 
is because the reasons are not public but 
private, and the more cogent, perhaps, with 
the individual because of that privacy. The 
railroad influences are aligned against it, and 
doubtless would quietly be arrayed against 
statehood, single or joint. The railroad rea- 
son is purely a fiscal reason. The railroads 
are swindling the Territory to the tune of 
ninety per cent in the matter of taxes, and 
they do not like to have that swindle dis- 
turbed. If it must be disturbed, however, 
then they prefer the disturbance in a two- 
State rather than a one-State way, as in the 
former event it would cost less and come 
easier to control the Legislature. 

“Besides,” they privily argue, ““we could 
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then put four railroad senators instead of two 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

What is true of the railroads is true of the 
mines. These latter do not pay territorial 
taxes on two per cent of their real values—a 
pleasant situation that would disappear under 
any kind of statehood, whether single or 
joint, and make a smarting difference to such 
sensitive pockets as those of Senators Alger 
and Clark, who own Arizona mines into 
many, many millions. 

No; one need not be surprised at this selfish 
sympathy for their own pockets which these 
senators display. In an hour sacred to 
trusts and their rapine, an hour staggering 
with insurance swindle and worm-eaten of 
rotten elections, such as the one recent in 
New York, it is quite understandable. 

As a final argument the one-State man calls 
the Arizona eye to the Mormons colonizing by 
the thousands in the Territory’s midst, saying: 
“The Mexican element in New Mexico is 
wholly Catholic and the blood foe of bigamy. 
The Mexicans will aid you in throttling Mor- 
monism.” 

To this the Arizona two-State man, rolling 
up his sleeves, replies: “Only give us state- 
hood by ourselves, and we’ll deal with Mor- 
monism without Mexican aid. Besides, if 
you think the Mexican an enemy of Mormon- 
ism, go south of the Rio Grande. The most 
flourishing Mormon colonies are planted 
there, fattened and fostered by Mexicans in 
the dominions of Diaz. Nations never for- 
give; and the Mexican, remembering General 
Taylor and General Scott, hates and will ever 
hate the American. The Mormons also hate 
the American; and the Mexican, having al- 
ready found that out, will, on all occasions, 
join political dogs with the Mormons, making 
a common pack against this common quarry; 
that is to say, every genuine American interest 
they sight.” 

Altogether this statehood war should be a 
beautiful war, and offer chances for many a 
deed of forensic valor. Such should be pe- 
culiarly the case in the upper house, where 
Senator Beveridge, like another Ivanhoe, 
charging for the one-State plan, is expected 
to severely handle malapert ones like Sena- 
tors Clark and Alger, and bang them about 
their scheming, selfish heads to a degree that 
shall show them the error of their public ways 
and teach them to lead a happier and a better 
Senate life. 





RUSSIA THROUGH RUSSIAN PAINTING 


By CHRISTIAN 


Le beau, cest la “vie. 


SN a certain occasion when 

Flaubert and Zola were 

discussing Mérimée’s style 

and Flaubert was en- 

deavoring to explain why 

it was bad, Turgénev, who 

happened to be present, 

found it difficult to catch the drift of the 

matter. It was by no means because the 

author of “‘Spring Floods,” “Smoke,” and 

“Virgin Soil” was an inferior French scholar, 

but because the Slav, as a rule, has small taste 
for analytical subtleties. 

In art as in life a poignant sense of reality 
is with each Russian an inevitable birthright. 
Those restless wanderers who started from 
Galicia and the upper Dniepr, who founded 
Névgorod the Great and Moscow and settled 
the fertile basin of the Vélga, were net 
theorists. The merchant traders who in turn 
pushed across the Urdls and penetrated the 
silent forests and frozen marshes of Siberia 
were not actuated by abstract ideas, by the 
Christian fervor of Crusaders, for example, 
but by simple motives of race instinct. From 
the outset the Russian has been brought face 
to face with stark actuality. He has always 
been a subject and a sufferer. Now over- 
run by the Golden Hordes of the Great 
Khans and now stifled by the iconography of 
Byzantine priest, the Slavic spirit had little 
scope for individual development. When the 
Mongol yoke was at length broken by the 
Grand Princes of Moscow the situation re- 
mained much the same. Oppression still 
existed; only it came from within, not from 
without. The people no longer paid tribute 
to a Khan, they bowed to his successor, the 
Tsar, a being almost as Asiatic and as auto- 
cratic. It was not until the observant and 
tenacious Peter brought back with him an 
incongruous assortment of European ideas 
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and customs that material changes were 
effected, though even then much which was 
old continued untouched. While German 
dress and German bureaucracy were in a 
measure adopted, and Peterhof became a 
miniature Versailles, echoes of the East and of 
that blighting yellow invasion still persisted. 
French was prattled in the salons and beneath 
the trees of Tsarskoé-Selé, yet the populace 
was crushed underfoot with a cynicism wholly 
despotic and Oriental. Down to the present 
time, indeed, matters showed but scant alter- 
ation. Though there were Liberator Tsars as 
well as sinister tyrants on the throne progress 
remained dubious and intermittent. Within 
our own generation the beneficent humanity 
of Alexander II was followed by the drastic 
reactionary measures of Von Plehve and Po- 
biedondstsev. Each step forward seems to 
have been offset by a corresponding step 
backward. The Tatar spearman merely gave 
way to the Cossack with his whip. 

The concentration of power and capital in 
the hands of the few and the poverty and 
sorrow of the many are not the most baffling 
problems with which Russia is confronted. 
Nor are a mixed race heritage and a rigid 
political repression alone responsible for the 
country’s enduring distress. Owing to con- 
ditions which are clearly immutable it is 
natural that throughout Russia long periods 
of inertia and indolence should be succeeded 
by feverish exuberance and activity. Those 
illimitable stretches of steppe with their 
sparse copses of birch or aspen, those dreary, 
impenetrable swamps, that implacable winter 
and those summers which seem scarcely more 
than a perplexing caress, have left the deepest 
impress on the Russian character. When the 
first azure days of spring come the muzhik 
who has passed months sleeping on the stove 
in his tumble-down izba responds with primal 
energy to the awakening of nature. Within 
a few short weeks blossoms dot the waving, 
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verdant carpet underfoot and the croak of 
raven or the whir of wild geese overhead is 
replaced by the piping of the linnet and 
thrush. Instead of inarticulate groans and 
bitter curses from the corner of some foul 
kabék you hear everywhere the joyous or 
plaintive strains of folk songs and the strum- 
ming of the balalaika. Yet all this beauty 
and radiance are cruelly evanescent and tran- 
sitory. The sun of mid-July burns unabated 
and scorching winds sweep across unchecked 
from the plains of Asia. By October the sky 
darkens and a white mantle of snow begins 
silently to enshroud all things. And Ivan 
climbs once again to his bed on top of the 
stove, only shuffling down in quest of wood, 
soup, tea, or a drink of vodka. 

Throughout sullen centuries of stupefaction 
and suppression under the fluttering Cres- 
cent or the early Romdnovs, the Russian re- 
mained singularly gentle and touching in his 
sympathies. While he is imbued with mystic 
fatalism and is capable of demoniacal, un- 
reasoning ferocity, beneath the rough sheep- 
skin of the peasant or the gray chenille.of the 
soldier is an aching tenderness and compas- 
sion for misery and suffering. It is true that 
to-day the red emblem of anarchy flares like 
a sudden jet of flame above the infuriated 
masses; that the snow in front of the Winter 
Palace has been dyed crimson; that the streets 
of Odessa are a shambles, and vast clouds of 
smoke from the burning oil tanks of Baku 
blacken the sky, yet these things seem, after 
all, sporadic and transitional. The more truly 
significant and typical Russia is not expressed 
in terms of vacillating convictions and the 
sanguinary frenzy of mobs, but rather in the 
sustained and consistent message of con- 
temporary literature, music, and painting. 
Hence it is toward the art of Russia, toward 
the troubled pages of Turgénev, Dostoévsky, 
Tolstéy,and their followers, toward the haunt- 
ing scores of Tschaikévsky and Rimsky- 
Korsdkov and the colorful canvases of Répin 
that we must turn in order to arrive at calmer, 
saner judgments. Apart from the war itself 
and the consequent social and political dis- 
organization of the Empire, there are other 
events which have conspired to bring Russia 
in still closer touch with the American public. 
The continued success in our midst of Mr. 
Altschuler’s Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
the visit to our shores of Paul Orlénev and his 
St. Petersburg players, together with the 
Conference and the impressive Peace Service 
held in Dr. Brine’s church at Portsmouth, 
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have each done much toward promoting a 
broader and truer conception of things 
Russian. To this list may fittingly be added 
an event of corresponding moment, namely, 
the opening of what has been known as 
Russia’s First Fine Arts Exposition in 
America. The display consisted of both 
paintings and various products of the Rural 
Industries movement, the paintings, how- 
ever, occupying the most space and con- 
stituting the chief feature of the exhibit. 

While for reasons of state Russia was not 
officially represented at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, arrangements were made 
by which, through the private initiative of Mr. 
Edward M. Grunwaldt, Councilor of Com- 
merce of St. Petersburg, certain concessions 
were secured for the installation of an infor- 
mal though not less welcome display. The 
reception accorded this venture was so en- 
couraging that, with the St. Louis material as 
a nucleus, Mr. Grunwaldt decided to extend 
the sphere of interest in Russian fine and 
applied art to New York. One hundred and 
forty-eight painters from the several art 
societies and schools of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and elsewhere contributed in all 
over six hundred canvases. Though owing to 
various obstacles it was impossible to secure 
certain of the foremost names, and though the 
exhibit thus cannot be called completely 
representative, still it offered a fairly inclusive 
survey of current Russian painting. It is a 
pleasure to note that the affair received 
flattering official as well as private indorse- 
ment, Baron Rosen, Mayor McClellan, and 
the usually intractable Count Leo Tolstéy 
having consented to serve as members of the 
Honorary Committee. 

In the slow and tortuous evolution of 
esthetic expression in Russia the novel 
preceded both music and the graphic arts. 
For long periods the painter was crushed be- 
neath archaic formalism and frigid academic 
precedent. Just as in the broader relations 
of life, all spontaneous, healthy impulse 
was repressed by influences wholly artificial 
and foreign. Hardly had the bloodless 
Byzantine tradition spent its tenuous force 
when Italian and French ideals asserted 
their imported preéminence. Instead of aim- 
ing to be themselves, artists struggled clumsily 
to become known as the Russian Raphael, 
Poussin, David, or—perish the thought— 
Guido Reni. A few, among whom were 
Levitzky and Kiprensky, achieved a more 
specific and individual success. Though the 
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St. Petersburg Academy was founded as far 
back as 1757, it was not until long after the 
shattered legions of Napoleon straggled home- 
ward through the snow and the first thrill of 
realism began to stir the human spirit that 
Slavonic painting showed signs of independent 
vitality. Even then the truth was not fully 
accepted, for the efforts of Orlévsky and 
Venezidnov were shortly discounted by the 
operatic romanticism of Brulov’s “Fall of 
Pompeii” and the clamor which attended its 
exhibition not only in Russia but throughout 
Europe. That wholesome instinct for veraci- 
ty so typical of later art forms found no foot- 
hold in the pretentious and melodramatic 
wake of Brulov. Bruni and Neff were mere 
echoes of an icy classicism, and whereas 
Ivanov possessed real truth and real emotion, 
his utterance was too obscure and pedantic 
to enlist general sympathy or comprehension. 

The modest, unwitting father of con- 
temporary Russian painting as well as litera- 
ture was Gogol, a furtive little man with the 
face uf a fox and a great mass of dark hair 
flapping across his anxious brow. It is from 
under the mantle of the author of “Tards 
Bilba,” “Evenings on the Farm near 
Dikanka,” “The Revizér,” and ‘Dead 
Souls,”’ that have sprung successively such 
writers as Goncharév, Turgénev, and Tol- 
st6y, and such artists as Répin, Pasternak, 
and Sérov. He died at forty, a pitiful 
religious mystic, without realizing that his 
sprightly humor, the keenness of his observa- 
tion, and his scrupulous fidelity to local type 
had proved of incalculable stimulus to the 
entire nation. Once Gégol had paved the 
way it was not difficult for Sternberg to paint 
that same vivacious “Little Russia” with 
skill and animation, nor for Fetéddov to 
amuse a generation with his ‘“‘Newly Deco- 
rated Knight” or “The Major’s Match.” 
And in Gégol, too, lurked unconsciously 
something of that homely and pathetic verity 
with which Pérov conceived his ‘‘ Funeral in 
the Country” and ‘The Village Sermon.” 
As at the outset, literature continued to lead 
the way, for it was not until the greatest of 
Russia’s artists whether with brush or pen 
—Ivan Turgénev—had written his ‘“‘ Diary of 
a Sportsman” that Slavonic painters appre- 
ciated the mournful, elegiac beauty of those 
gently undulant plains stretching away to- 
ward faint rim of forest or gray, unbroken 
horizon. Shishkin, Lébedev, and Savrdssov 
were among the earliest to reflect that inti- 
mate, outdoor poetry which had been so long 
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neglected for a conventionalized Campagna or 
the spectacular unreality of the Alps. Down 
to the past score of years, almost, Russian 
painting gained inspiration from the more 
personal and courageous appeal of Russian 
fiction. Though it is not invariably possible 
to establish any precise connection between 
the two, it is interesting to note that “War 
and Peace” antedated the military canvases 
of Verestchdgin, and that Dostoévsky’s tragic 
and penetrating studies in “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” were followed by the searching 
sketches and portraits of Iaréchenko and 
Kramskéy. It matters little, however, which 
form of expression came first and which 
came after. The chief point is that each 
approached with increasing sincerity that 
great, confused, and always suffering hu- 
manity which lay just at hand waiting to be 
understood and uplifted. In 1863 a resolute 
band of students rebelled against the official 
routine of the Academy and established 
themselves as an independent group. They 
possessed fresh, invigorating ideals and 
boundless enthusiasm and soon became the 
immediate forerunners of the art of to-day. 
During their early struggle for recognition 
they were valiantly aided by the publicist 
Chernyshévsky, who upheld them in the press 
and gave them as their motto those magical 
words which appear at the head of this 
article. And thus during years of eager, 
untutored endeavor Russian painting drew 
gradually closer and closer to a direct and 
vigorous interpretation of local scene and 
character. Anecdote eventually gave place 
to actuality, and with Répin’s “ Bargemen 
of the Vélga” came the first masterpiece of 
the modern school. This phenomenal Cos- 
sack is still the most commanding figure in 
Russian art. He has touched every field and 
has everywhere revealed his incontestable 
supremacy. He seems to represent in him- 
self alone what Manet was to France and 
what Menzel was to Germany. It is to be 
regretted that but one example by Répin, his 
“Portrait of Mme. K ,” found place in the 
recent display, for it is Répin who, more than 
anyone, could force Occidental eyes to recog- 
nize the merits of Russian painting. His su- 
perb series in the Trétiakov Gallery in Mos- 
cow, numbering, in all, some sixty studies 
and completed pictures, constitutes the finest 
individual contribution to Russian art. Like 
Watts and like Lenbach, he has painted 
the leading spirits of his time and country. 
Scientist or statesman, composers such as 
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Glinka and Rubenstein, poets and painters, 
poor, wild Garshin and great, confused Tol- 
stéy, each in turn looks from these vigor- 
ous, compelling canvases. That singleness 
of impression which Répin always achieves 
in depicting isolated sitters is duplicated by 
the masterful composite unity with which he 
renders a crowd, whether it be a band of 
brawling Cossacks or a group of gayly clad 
peasants dancing by mellow candlelight. 
Everywhere he reveals the same sovereign 
assurance, the same flood of color, the same 
impeccable composition. 

While numerous canvases that figure 
annually at the exhibitions of the “Mir 
Iskodsstva” in St. Petersburg or the “Soyotz” 
in Moscow are directly traceable to the dom- 
inant influence of Répin, newer elements 
have lately been in evidence. The Russian 
artist who now goes to Munich comes back 
less filled with the studio heroics of Piloty 
and Makart than with the sturdy, decorative 
vision of Ziigel and Georgi. If it happens to 
be Paris where he studies, he is apt to return 
with something of that eloquent fluency of 
Besnard or the shadowy, psychic evocation 
of Eugéne Carriére. Yet it is a wholesome 
thing for these zealous spirits to go abroad 
and develop technical facility, for technique 
is precisely what Slavonic painting has thus 
far woefully lacked. There is little ground to 
fear that foreign trained men will in any 
degrée drop their distinctive flavor; nationality 
is becoming too strong a factor ever to be 
lost sight of. Naturally there are other and 
more concise reasons why Russian art is to- 
day so abundantly racial in accent, the most 
important being the exceptional prominence 
attained during the past decade by the 
Rural Industries movement. At Abrdmtsevo, 
Talachkino, Somolénka, and other provincial 
centers throughout the Empire have been 
established schools for assisting and directing 
the peasants in weaving, dyeing, embroidery, 
wood-carving, and similar branches of native 
craftsmanship. It is impossible too warmly 
to praise the intelligent efforts of such women 
as the late Helen Polénov, the Princess Marie 
Ténichev, Mme. Jakotinchikov-Weber, and 
their colaborers. By going’ back to the 
naive simplicity of early ornament as pre- 
served among the peasants and by supple- 
menting. it with modern taste and invention 
they have enriched and fortified the art of 
the entire country. A number of men, 
among whom are Vrubel, Maliotitin, and 
Golévin, are devoting most of their energies 
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to this movement, the influence of which on 
painting as well as interior decoration has 
already proved considerable. It seems, 
indeed, the leavening factor in Russian art, 
and is in essence but another and saner phase 
of that “going to the people” which has been 
responsible for so much heartache and hero- 
ism. 

Though the sumptuous palette of Maliavin, 
the vigorous portraiture of Sérov, and the 
delicate, eighteenth-century distinction of 
Constantin Sémov were absent from Russia’s 
First Fine Arts Exposition in America, there 
were, in compensation, such names as Répin, 
Makévsky, Dubdévsky, Kasdtkin, and others 
of similar importance. The range of subject 
varied from huge historical canvases, painted 
with barbaric bravado, to sugary little interiors 
executed with infantile circumspection. What 
most impressed the casual visitor was the 
puzzling unevenness of the various contri- 
butions. It appears incredible that the same 
men could produce canvases so inspiriting 
in conception and execution side by side with 
work which would hardly pass muster in a 
provincial art school. There need be little 
reason, however, for wondering at this 
pathetic inequality between effort and ac- 
complishment. It is due to conditions which 
in Russia reach beyond mere esthetics, con- 
ditions that are, in fact, responsible for most 
of the blind struggle and bloodshed which 
mark each forward step. Once the social 
balance becomes better adjusted, art will 
quickly show a more consistent average of 
merit. Meanwhile there are certain individ- 
uals whose work for personal fervor and 
technical mastery ranks beside that of the 
greatest Continental painters. It was not 
until the Paris Exposition of 1900 that the 
Western world in any degree realized what 
Russian art had accomplished, and since then 
progress has been relatively more encouraging 
than before. Men such as Sérov, Juon, and 
Grabar have suddenly arisen to dispute, or 
at least to share, the position of Répin, 
Korévin, and Lévitan. Straightforward natu- 
ralism and explicit impressionism are insufh- 
cient for the present-day school. As though 
after a long slumber, Slavonic painting is 
emerging clear-eyed and refreshed, choosing 
whatever suits her here or there, yet always 
retaining the memory of a powerful and 
characteristic inheritance. 

It is gratifying to note that the recent 
exhibition numbered among its contributors 
one of the best of these newer men, an artist 
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as advanced technically as any Parisian, 
while at the same time remaining wholly 


typical in spirit and in subject. To the 
more discriminating visitors the five canvases 
by Schmérov constituted perhaps the chief 
artistic joy of the display. Nowhere is 
Schmérov’s brilliant, fluent handling and 
exquisite, melting tonality seen to better ad- 
vantage than in the “Two Peasant Women ” 
walking side by side along the roadway to a 
village festival. Both wear their bright beads 
and the customary platék, or kerchief, tied 
about their heads. The drawing is full of 
spontaneous surety, and it would be difficult 
to conceive of anything more delightful than 
the color notes of the kerchiefs and of the 
green and orange sarafans, or native dyed 
skirts, donned for the occasion. Scarcely less 
absorbing were Schm4rov’s “‘ Peasant Woman 
in White” and “Peasant Woman in Black,” 
while for sheer, bewitching charm, the “ Girl 
with a Donkey” was unapproached by any 
other canvas on view. In his “Lady in 
Carriage” the artist enters the ultra modern 
and modish sphere of existence with equal 
felicity. His work is both European and 
Russian. It reveals the easy mastery of our 
latter-day apostles of Velasquez without the 
least sacrifice of Slavic flavor. Although 
Schmérov occupied so conspicuous a position, 
he by no means stood alone. Sitchkov, with 
his two frankly human studies, one entitled 
“At the Window ” and the other “ At Work,” 
as well as Roehberg, with his “‘Geese” and 
“On the Vélga,”’ deserve proportionate con- 
sideration. Without betraying the least ap- 
peal to ready sentiment Sitchkov’s rather 
plain young girls busily crocheting or musing 
by the window do not fail to touch the heart. 
A directness of method and a sincerity of 
presentation coupled with an always poetic 
appreciation of the soft, diffused light of a 
simple interior are Sitchkov’s particular 
merits. While it is manifestly impossible to 
mention more than a few of the leading men, 
it would be uncritical to overlook Orlov’s 
“Consecration of a State Dramshop” and 
Zarotbin’s “‘ Crowd of Pilgrims.” Fidelity to 
his theme rather than frank artistic charm is 
the chief quality displayed by Orlov’s canvas. 
The picture represents the consecration of a 
new dramshop in a typical provincial village, 
following the introduction of the State Monop- 
oly for the sale of spirits. All the local func- 
tionaries are present, among them the parish 
priest, the policeman in his white tunic, the 
heads of the peasant administration, and the 
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future tenant and dispenser of Government 
vodka, who has the air of a ruined landed 
proprietor. While Orlov fails to show any- 
where the sensitive caress of beauty, he gives 
an illuminating indictment of the mingled 
ignorance, hypocrisy, and heavy-footed offi- 
cialism of rural existence in Russia. 

No visitor to Russia can ever forget those 
somber, haggard throngs wending their way 
afoot to distant shrines or ancient holy cities. 
With staff in hand and pack over their shoul- 
ders, they trudge ceaselessly along dusty high- 
ways or crunch through desolate wastes of 
snow and slush. Zarotbin has pictured his 
tattered band as they are skirting a yellow, 
sandy shore with a strip of blue water on 
one side, and white, fleecy clouds overhead. 
They may, perhaps, be following the winding 
Dnieper along toward Kiev, the ‘Mother 
City” and Jerusalem of Russia, just as a 
million of them, men and women, do each 
year, though as yet they cannot see that 
massive gilded Lavra gleaming white and 
gold against the sky nor the blue, star-set 
domes of Sancta Sophia. The treatment of 
the picture is particularly free and bold and 
the effect startling in its chromatic brilliance 
and visual accuracy. 

With a tragic and impressive past so close 
behind, it is natural that Russian artists 
should frequently choose as their themes 
various historical episodes. The recent dis- 
play was not lacking in canvases of this 
persuasion, three of which are herewith re- 
produced in color. Pirégov’s “Marriage 
Procession in the Reign of the Silent Tsar,” 
while scarcely more than a descriptive inci- 
dent, is so full of action and so faithfully local- 
ized as to period and scene that it rightfully 
merits attention. From the standpoint of 
history, as well as for other reasons, Dzhénev’s 
“Laying the Foundations of the Kremlin” is 
considerably more important, though Seiden- 
berg’s canvas is, of course, the most significant 
of the three. It is not the Kremlin of Moscow 
but the Kremlin of Nizhny-Névgorod that 
these sturdy fifteenth-century workmen are 
engaged in constructing. According to cus- 
tom prevalent among the Slavs of former 
times a living creature was usually buried 
beneath the first foundation stone of any im- 
portant edifice. Tradition and the pictorial 
brush of Dzhénev both aver that the young 
wife of a merchant, who was returning 
home in the early morning with a pail of 
water, was thus seized and thrust alive under 
the corner stone of that same citadel which 
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**a FAMILY QUARREL,”’ BY 


still sternly overlooks thé silent meeting of the 
Oka and the Vélga and the teeming fair 
grounds spreading over the plain. More 
brutal because austere and _ sacrificial 
in origin is Seidenberg’s ‘‘Episode in the 
Reign of Roman Galitsky,’”’ which shows 
four half-clad peasants—three men and one 
woman—shackled hand or foot and yoked to 
a crude wooden plow, known asa ralo. The 
incident here depicted dates from the days of 
that ruthless Prince of ‘‘Red Russia ’”’ who 
returned from a sanguinary campaign against 
the Lithuanians, driving before him an 
enormous number of prisoners whom he 
caused to be treated as mere beasts of the 
field. For strength of handling coupled with 
a moving sense of nature and a profound 
appreciation of dumb agony and forbearance, 
it would be difficult to excel Seidenberg’s 
canvas. The sun is sinking on the right, 
a mass of liquid fire, while over low-lying 
hills to the.left rises the moon, silvering all 
things with subdued radiance. And mean- 
time the primitive despot at the plow urges 
along his human cattle much as they have 


less 
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ever since been driven, knowing not why nor 
whither. 

Almost the entire pageant of national life 
and scene was reflected in these paintings, 
not always with satisfactory artistic effect, 
though in the main with approved sincerity. 
Young girls stretched long strips of linen out 
to bleach or harnessed wiry little horses to 
sledge or cart. Here Makovsky’s “ Proces- 
sion of the Cross” paused an instant in the 
yellow midday glare of Little Russia, while 
there a swirling hoard of brain phantoms, 
beseeching or malignant, circled about the un- 
conscious yet vaguely tormented youth in 
‘An Artist’s Dream.” The past was evoked 
with a wealth of decorative richness by 
Roehrich; the vast natural resources and re- 
mote, solitary magic of the Urals were laid 
vividly before you by the painter-mineralogist 
Demisov-Urdlsky. It was, nevertheless, that 
deeper, humbler drama of indoor existence, 
those chance glimpses of domestic scene, 
that told, perhaps, the clearest story of what 
Russia is and hopes to be. Among such 
canvases Kasdtkin’s ‘‘The Convalescent” 
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and Feldman’s “Family Quarrel” took first 


rank. The elements that compose ‘The 
Convalescent” are few—a woman lying in 
bed, a man seated beside her holding a cup 
in his hand, and the mellow gleam of a lamp 
on the near-by table. They are simple 
meschané, or working people of the better 
class, brought for a moment in closer accord 
by a recent addition to the family and by an 
art as sure, as sound, and as unpretentious as 
life itself. Kasdtkin reveals himself some- 
thing of a Russian Rembrandt. The golden 


suffusion of the great Dutchman is there, and 
there also are echoes of that sturdy though 
always endearing sense of humanity. In 
Feldman’s ‘Family Quarrel” you are wit- 
nessing one of those cruel crises which mark 
the dreary, disillusioned lives of Russia’s 
“Tntellectuals.” The man is a_ provincial 
physician or professor, the wife is doubtless 
one of those ardent, exalted creatures capable 
of any heroism, any sacrifice, yet finding no 
sphere for her activities beyond the dull, 
vegetative routine of domestic duty. It is 
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just such a situation as Chékhov used to por- 
tray with his unflinching analysis and tender, 
subconscious pity. 

Ever since the Decembrists’ wives shared 
their husbands’ Siberian exile, and even be- 
fore, the Russian woman has fought with 


passionate, tragic fervor for the social 
redemption of her country. Not only has she 
reformed her household and reared her 
children according to the highest possible 
standards, but she has been ready at any 
moment to face eternal snows or step upon the 
scaffold. Beginning with Olga, whose sacred 
ardor illumined for a space the sterilized ex- 
istence of Oblémov, literature, and to a lesser 
degree art, have shown an unbroken suc- 
cession of beseeching martyrs. You doubt- 
less recall Helen, in ‘‘On the Eve,” and 
Marianne, in ‘‘ Virgin Soil.”” While you may 
not have seen Iarochénko’s portrait entitled 
‘A Student,” you would easily recognize her. 
Women such as these could not for an instant 
consent to remain ‘‘muslin girls” or, as we 
would probably call them, “chiffon girls.” 
They seem destined from the first for sterner 
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duties. In “The Student” you have one 
of these perplexing beings who has broken 
away from family ties and has perhaps even 
renounced sex in her invincible devotion 
to a broader humanity. Such types are not 
mere poetry or pigment. You see them gaz- 
ing passively at the funeral procession of the 
Tsarévitch or standing tense and pallid at 
the grave of Michailévsky. You pass them 
daily on the street or hear their burning 
words at secret meetings. And if by chance 
you do not indorse their views or echo their 
radiant enthusiasms they look suddenly at 
you with a certain pathetic, reproachful com- 
miseration. 

Those same qualities of vigor, sincerity, 
and fearless, lucid presentation which estab- 
lished the supremacy of Russian fiction 
should achieve a similar position for Russian 
painting. The salvation of Russian art, as 
of all art, lies in a saving sense of nationalism. 
It is particularly true of Russia that her best 
expression flows direct from the sap of popular 
life and legend. Taste is rapidly becoming 
more general among the peasant workmen, 
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and thus art is daily being refreshed by the 
simple; ingenuous, beauty of native crafts- 
manship. To an instinctive, almost primi- 
tive, love of color will eventually be added 
a surer outline and a more chastened choice 
of subject. It is true that the “Society of 
Traveling Exhibitions” does, much toward 
stimulating public appreciation in the vari- 
ous social and intellectual centers of the Em- 
pire, yet the peasant who lives close to the 
great, throbbing heart of nature and who 
spontaneously translates his impressions into 
outward form is quite as important as his 
painter brother. Those humbler souls, so 
beset by wistful apprehension, and so full of 
artless fantasy, who spin their own thread, 
weave their own linen, and color their stuffs 
with vegetable dyes, indigo, marena red, and 
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green from the saw-wort, must not be for- 
gotten in any survey of Russian painting. 
For it is they who, in large measure, are re- 
sponsible for what is best and most typical 
in an art which is both modern and _ bar- 
baric, both insolent and tender. Because 
these same misguided muzhiks are to-day pil- 
laging estates and murdering their landlords, 
it need not be assumed even by sensitive 
alarmists that the country is in danger of 
being torn asunder and forever obliterated. 
A nation which for over two centuries with- 
stood that relentless Mongol domination can 
survive a few months, or years, of social and 
political disruption. The red flag of anarchy, 
like the blue banner of Jenghis Khan, will in 
time give way before the enigmatic double- 
headed eagle of the Palzologus. 


IN DEFIANCE OF THE OCCULT 
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SOUNG Oliver Kuhns, who 

was slag man at the Mill- 

erstown furnace, went 

slowly across the meadow, 

his lunch pail in his hand 

and misery in his heart. 

Across at the station, half 

of Millerstown was gathered to await the 

arrival of the six o’clock train, which would 

bring the paraphernalia of the noted Pro- 

fessor Van Deusen, magician, animal trainer, 

hypnotist, and lecturer, who would give an 
entertainment that evening in Guth’s Hall. 

It was springtime and the meadow across 
which he went was gay with clover and dai- 
sies and wild primroses, whose yellow corollas 
were just now unfolding. Except for the 
faint, steady murmur of the bleeder, from 
which a soft purple exhalation flamed against 
the sunset, there was not a sound in the even- 
ing air. 

The clover and primroses grew almost to 
the walls of the plant itself, the laboratory was 
shaded by a growth of oaks, and in the marshy 
pond at its side the children waded for cat-o’- 
nine-tails. The noise and grime inseparable 
in one’s thoughts from the manufacture of 
iron seemed to have here no place; all about 
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it was peaceful and still. 


As the dusk deep- 
ened, the great plant seemed like some huge 


monster lying lifeless in the fields. There 
was no shapeliness about it. Its various 
parts had varying heights, from the little one- 
story laboratory, the low boiler house, and the 
great outlying piles of cinder and slag, which 
in the dusk seemed to become part of the plant 
itself, to the tall cylindrical stack which tow- 
ered above them all. 

Yet the monster lived. The bleeder flame, 
which in daylight was a faint purple, blazed 
out suddenly, a flaming; splendid orange, then 
with a deep roar was as suddenly imprisoned; 
an engine lumbered slowly down the track 
beside the furnace, and having fastened to it- 
self a train of cars loaded with pig iron, pulled 
slowly and noisily away. 

Other men besides young Oliver appeared, 
some along the track, some across the mead- 
ows, and some down the road which led to the 
village, to take the places of those who, black- 
ened and begrimed, came from the furnace. 

“Hello, Ollie,” they called gayly. 

Young Oliver did not respond, and the men 
laughed and went on. 

“‘T guess Susannah iss perhaps once ugly to 
him,” some one said carelessly. 














“ Oliver Kubns went slowly across the meadow.” 


Oliver went slowly into the cast house. He 
could see in the flaring light of a torch fastened 
against the wall at the front of the great build- 
ing, the thickly sanded floor, half of which was 
shaped into a pattern as though a huge grid- 
iron had been pressed down upon it, and over- 
head the arched ceiling far above him. It 
was almost like a church in its silence and 
dimness. The huge stack vanishing upward 
like a great organ completed the illusion. 

He placed his lunch pail beside a row of 
other pails against the wall, and flung down 
his coat and hat beside it. 

“Kuhns!” 

He straightened up before he answered, and 
his hands closed. 

“Yes, sx.” 

A man tall as Oliver himself came around 
the curve of the stack. His hands were in 
his pockets, and there was a gay lilt in his 
voice, as though he might whistle or sing the 
next moment. One could guess that he was 
Irish without knowing his name. 

“T’ve changed my mind about having you 
dump the cinder on the old pile. You can 
keep on where you are.” 


Oliver did not answer. 

“Do you hear me, Kuhns?” 
was still as gay. 

“Yes,” Oliver said sullenly. 

The superintendent jumped nimbly over 
the runner which led from the mouth of the 
furnace down to the molds, and went out the 
door at the upper end of the house, whistling 
gayly. 

Did he dream for one mistaken instant that 
Oliver did not know why he had counter- 
manded his order that the slag be run out on 
the old dump? Had he forgotten that the 
cinder as it ran from the car down over the 
pile lit up the country for miles? Did he 
suppose that Oliver had not seen him over on 
the old dump with Susannah Kemerer? Oli- 
ver knew well enough why they were there. 
The superintendent had an unaccountable 
but none the less real interest in birds. Oliver 
himself had seen him stand for half an hour 
almost without moving, to watch a pair of 
nesting orioles over in the tall oaks beside the 
laboratory. Up on top of the old dump the 
night hawks had nested for years, and no one 
had known it but Oliver himself, until the 
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week before when he had showed them to 
Susannah. What business had she to show 
them to the superintendent? What business 
had she to know him at all? Oliver had not 
forgotten how he himself had helped her up 
and almost carried her down, the pile was so 
steep. And the superintendent— He bit his 
lip savagely. 

Since that illuminating moment the night 
before, Oliver had counted up all the things 
he had against Murphy. He was not a Penn- 
sylvania German, therefore he was to be some- 
what distrusted. He was stuck up; he wore 
fine clothes, outlandish clothes. Oliver had 
met him hurrying along in the summer dusk 
the week before wearing a curious short coat 
which opened over an expanse of shirt-bosom 
at which Oliver stared. Several hours after- 
wards Murphy had come into the cast house 
with a party of men and girls who were stay- 
ing at the only house in the village to which he 
ever went, the Masons’, who were as English 
as he himself was Irish, and whose property 
the furnace was. 

Oliver had watched them as the girls had 
delicately lifted their skirts and had admired 
and exclaimed. Murphy never left Miss 
Mason, who was a little thing as straight and 
slender as Susannah Kemerer. It was small 
wonder that he stared down at her brown 
eyes and the rosy reflection from the molten 
iron on her bare arms and the glimpses of 
white throat which one caught through her 
gauzy wrap. To the men toiling over the 
scorching exhalation they had seemed like 
beings from another world, with whom they 
were connected only by the superintendent’s 
gay laugh. 

Oliver had not hated him then. Instead, 
he had looked on admiringly when Murphy, 
leaving Miss Mason, had taken into his own 
hands a heavy sledge, and with one blow 
against the bar had pierced the hard-baked 
clay which closed up the outlet of the furnace, 
which the men had been trying vainly to open. 
Then, however, he had not known that Mur- 
phy was meeting Susannah in the country at 
night. 

Now, sitting there with his back against the 
cast-house wall, he frowned savagely. The 
entertainment of Professor Van Deusen was 
another grievance. Long before, Susannah 
had accepted his invitation to attend. Then 
a week ago he had been unexpectedly trans- 
ferred to the night shift. Nor had Susannah 
received his explanations in a manner which 
was calculated to soothe him. 
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“T can go wis Chimmie Weygandt,” she 
had said. “I guess he will ask me.” 

The missing of the entertainment itself was 
a keen disappointment. The advertisements 
promised that Professor Van Deusen would 
reveal the secrets of the future; he would re- 
veal the past. He would perform a variety of 
card tricks. He would allow them to tie him 
into a chair and he would get out without un- 
tying the knot. He would exhibit his trained 
animals. He would show his skill as a hypno- 
tist, the subject to be his wife, who traveled 
with him. His wife was not only a good 
hypnotic subject, she was also a medium. 
The fact that Millerstown had never before 
heard of a medium only added to their curi- 
osity. 

Old Elias Bittner was the only one who 
ventured an explanation. 

‘Dis hypnotism iss a kind of powwowing,” 
he said. ‘‘An’ a medium iss a kind of fit. 
She gets a kind of fit.” 

Oliver had heard them talking all the week, 
too sick at heart to join in the discussion him- 
self. He thought of Jimmie Weygandt with 
his arm across the back of Susannah’s chair, 
and gritted his teeth. Was it any wonder that 
he did not care to watch the arrival of Pro- 
fessor Van Deusen? 

Presently Billy Knerr came in and threw 
himself down on the sand pile. 

“Why don’t you ask him if you dare go in 
de show, Ollie?” he asked. ‘‘I ask him 
when I wass you. You can get easy off.” 

“‘T don’t want to go,” said Oliver sullenly. 

Then he got up and walked away. It was 
almost time for the final flushing of the cinder 
before the cast. Billy Knerr watched him, 
smiling. The oldest of his three children was 
four years old, but Billy had not forgotten the 
days when Sarah led him a chase. 

“It iss somesing about Susannah,” he said 
to himself. 

Oliver crossed to the other side of the stack. 
The little engine, after having shoved the 
heavy car under the cinder runner, puffed 
slowly away. Then Henny Kleibscheidel 
withdrew the plug which closed the cinder 
notch. Out poured the cinder, a molten fiery 
mass, its heat driving out before it the cool 
night air. Henny Kleibscheidel sprang back, 
his arm before his face. When the flow had 
almost ceased, he inserted the plug. The little 
engine came slowly back, and after coupling 
it to the car, Oliver climbed aboard. 

The engineer got no answer to his cheerful 
questions as they rumbled slowly across the 
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yard and then slowly climbed the cinder tip. 
Oliver was there bodily, with his hand resting 
unmindfully on the hot window pane in the 
little cab. Mentally, however, he was with 
Susannah. The entertainment must have be- 
gun, and Susannah was laughing and talking 
with Jimmie Weygandt as she laughed and 
talked with him. 

When the car stopped with a lurch at the 
end of the uneven track, he 
sprang out and, going to 
the side of the car, turned 
the hand wheel. The great 
ladle swung over, and the 
cinder rushed out hiss- 
ing, the dark nonluminous 
crust which had formed 
on the top broken into a 
thousand pieces before the 
rush of the seething mass 
beneath. In the brilliant 
glow Oliver could see the 
great wheel at the Wey- 
gandt sawmill half a mile 
away. Even the trees on 
the mountain side seemed 
to stand out, one from the 
other. Then, suddenly, 
his hands clinched. 

Down along the furnace 
road came a mananda girl, 
the man very tall, the girl 
short. It was the super- 
intendent and Susannah. 

He stood still until they 
had vanished into the 
shade of the furnace woods 
and presently came slowly 
out on the other side. 
There he saw their hands, 
clasped as though they 
were children, swing apart. 

Afterwards he did not remember whether or 
not he had uncoupled the car. He would go 
along the road to meet them, and take Susan- 
nah away. She had lied to him—she had said 
that she would go to the entertainment with 
Jim Weygandt. The superintendent meant 
no good. Afterwards he would fight him. 

As he strode across the cast house, they 
were opening the tapping hole. Henry Kleib- 
scheidel held a bar against the clay, and Jacob 
Neuweiler and John Bittner swung their heavy 
sledges in a wide and apparently reckless 
sweep. Down along the sides of the great grid- 
iron of sand the others waited with cutters to 
direct the flow of iron when it should come. 
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Oliver rushed out into the night. He 
could see the two figures coming toward him. 
How did Susannah dare to come so near the 
furnace? ‘They were evidently coming in to 
watch the cast. He started toward them. 
Then suddenly as the iron left the hole, the 
night was again lit up. A shaft of light from 
the long windows of the cast house struck 
across the two figures. One was the super- 
intendent, smiling, happy 
as always, the other was 
—the Mason girl. 

The superintendent 
called to hima littlesharply. 
“What is it, Kuhns?” 

“I—I wass looking for 
you,” Oliver began. He 
did not know what to say. 
The sudden mad relief sent 
his tongue stammering. It 
must have been the Mason 
girl who was up on the 
cinder dump with the su- 
perintendent. Then Billy 
Kneer’s question came to 
save him. ‘Dare I goa 
while up in de show?” 

“Yes, I guess so, for a 
while.” The superinten- 
dent’s present mood found 
happy expression in the 
granting of a favor. “Get 
Kneer to take your place.” 

A moment later Oliver 
started off through the wet 
meadow grass. He would 
go to the show. He must 
see Susannah, even though 
it would be only to watch 
her from the back of the 
hall. 

He listened outside the 
door before he turned the knob. There was 
no one there to take tickets. Evidently the 
doorkeepers had joined the audience within. 

Though he stumbled over the doorstep, not 
a head turned to look. The lamps had been 
moved to the platform, where sat the magi- 
cian’s wife. The card tricks had been per- 
formed. Professor Van Deusen had struggled 
out of every knot which Millerstown could tie. 
His trained animals had proved to be but one 
trained pig, which, however, had given such 
remarkable evidence of intelligence that Mil- 
lerstown did not miss the trained dogs and 
monkeys which the playbills had advertised. 
Millerstown, indeed, was dazed and breathless. 
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Beside Madame Van Deusen stood her 
husband, a black cloth in his hand. He was 
a tall man with a pointed beard and a myste- 
rious eye. 

“Now any of you can examine this cloth 
if you want to,” he was saying as Oliver 
entered. ‘You can see that it is simply a 
thick black cloth.” 

“Why for do you haf such a clos?” de- 
manded old Elias Bittner. No one else would 
have dared a question. 

“*So that she may not be disturbed by any- 
thing outside,” he explained. “‘Now my 
assistant, whom I call Phosphorescence, be- 
cause he is so bright ’’—the witticism was lost 
on Millerstown—‘will go among you with 
this little tablet and this lead pencil, and any- 
one who so desires may write a question. 
Then tear the paper off and put it into 
your pocket. Let no one see it, and tell no 
one what you have written. Madame Van 
Deusen, the medium, will answer the ques- 
tions for you, first telling you what they are.” 

Phosphorescence moved softly among them, 
his black face smiling. The more astute, who 
watched him narrowly, swore afterwards that 
hedid not look at what anyone wrote. Besides, 
he could not have read in that dim light what 
they had written with difficulty. Millers- 
town did not notice that the pencil was very 
hard and the tablet very soft, and that each 
time the writer removed his little sheet of 
paper, Phosphorescence slipped the next one 
up his sleeve. 

He came last of all to Oliver, who stood 
behind the last row of seats. 

““Gem’man write?” he asked. 

For an instant Oliver hesitated. He found 
that he could look upon Susannah with Jimmie 
by her side with less equanimity than he ex- 
pected. He could see her curly head from 
where he stood. He had not been there to be 
impressed by the earlier part of the entertain- 
ment. He did not believe there was anything 
in the performance. 

‘Gif it here,” said a voice at his elbow. 
Oliver looked down to see Clara Kleibscheidel 
scribble something hastily on the paper. She 
appeared amused. 

Then while Phosphorescence went back to 
the platform, his master began to explain his 
wife’s power, or rather to explain that it was 
inexplicable. 

“There are more things in the world, 
Horatio, than your philosophy dreams of,” 
he said solemnly, and Millerstown wondered 
what he meant. 
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After he had talked very loudly and rapidly 
for a few minutes, he turned to the veiled 
figure beside him. 

“Madame Van Deusen will speak,” he said. 
For the fragment of a second there was 
Millerstown felt the chills creep up 


silence. 
its back. 

“T see the question, ‘ Will my crops turn out 
good ?’”’ said Madame Van Deusen in a faint 
voice. ‘‘The answer is”—there was a long 
pause—‘“‘the answer is ‘ Yes.’” 

‘Did anyone ask that question ?” demanded 
the professor loudly. There seemed to be faint 
voices around him, above him. 

“T did,” answered Jimmie Weygandt. 

“The next,” said the professor triumph- 
antly. 

“T see the question, ‘Will Billy Trostle pay 
me what he owes me?’ The question is 
signed ‘Peter Guth.’ The answer is ‘No.’” 

Millerstown shouted aloud. Billy Trostle 
never paid anyone. Peter Guth, however, 
could compass no more thana smile. Had he 
known that Professor Van Deusen would fold 
his tent like the Arab and leave him only the 
trained pig as an equivalent for the rent of the 
hall, even that would have died speedily away. 

Again there came those mysterious whis- 
pers. 

‘The next,” called the professor. 

““Will the new Baptists get a 
preacher?’ The answer is ‘ Yes.’ ” 

“Dat wass my question,” said 
Bittner, his eves staring. 

“The next?” 

***Tf I give up Dr. Bender and get me the 
powwow doctor, will I get well?’ The an- 
swer is ‘ Yes.’” 

Then the medium told them that Sarah 
Ann Mohr’s night-blooming cactus would 
have more than twenty flowers. The trolley 
road would come to Millerstown, and the 
Democrats would carry the borough election. 

“Dis iss for sure sonderbar [wonderful],” 
said Jimmie Weygandt to Susannah. Su- 
sannah had not been pleasant to him that 
evening. She was restless and unlike herself. 
He had laughed at her and teased her, but she 
only grew the more surly. Now she looked 
at him angrily, her black eyes sparkling. 
Her father was a Republican. 

‘She don’t know nosing,” she said scorn- 
fully. ‘I bet de Republicans get it.” 

The answer to the next question, which was 
her own, angered her still more. 

“Will I go this year in the Fair?’ 
answer is ‘No.’” 


good 
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“ He saw their hands clas ped as though they were children.” 


“She iss me too dumb,” she said, and 
Jimmie laugl 

“And now, 
“we have reached the last question. I want 
to tell you first that I have learned to put im- 
plicit faith in the medium. The voices which 
answer your questions are unheard by you, 
but they are omniscient. They see all, know 
all. The last question is—” He paused. 
Oliver Kuhns caught his breath. His eyes 


went on Professor Van Deusen, 


had wandered from the shrouded figure on 
the platform to the figure of Susannah, out- 
lined clearly in its white dress against Jimmie 
Weygandt’s dark coat. He saw that that coat 
bent protectingly toward her. 

“The question is,” interrupted the me- 
dium’s voice suddenly, ‘“‘Will O. K. get 
Susannah ?’” 

There was no one in the audience who did 
not know who was “O. K.” and who was 
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“Susannah.” But Millerstown was too smit- 
ten with terror of the occult to laugh. Only 
Clara Kleibscheidel snickered. 

“The answer is ‘No.’” 

There was a long silence. Then in Su- 
sannah’s voice there came to Oliver’s ears, 
“A lie! Who tole you?” 

The medium, half hidden by the screens 
with which Phosphorescence was enveloping 
her, did not hear. Nor did Millerstown, 
deafened by the sudden scraping of chairs. 
To Jimmie Weygandt, however, the words 
came clearly, and he laughed aloud. No one 
could ever tell whether Jimmie really cared 
for Susannah. Then lifting up his eyes, he 
saw young Oliver close to him. 

“T haf off till elefen o’clock,” said Oliver 
meaningly. 

‘“*Well?” demanded Jimmie provokingly as 
he rose. 

Then Susannah turned her head. 
eyes, cool, composed, met Oliver’s. 

‘Hello, Ollie,” she said calmly. She did 
not dream that he had heard her defiant re- 
mark, which she had made chiefly to tease 
Jim Weygandt. Then, feeling his hand on 
her arm, she looked at him in amazement. 


Her 
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“What iss den wrong wis you?” she said 
with stately reproof. 

Oliver only tightened his grasp. 

“T said I had off till elefen o’clock,” he 
repeated. 

Jimmie turned to Susannah. 

“Tt iss de lady what shall haf de say. 
Shall I go, Susannah?” 

“Why should you go?” said Susannah with 
well-feigned mystification. Underneath it, 
however, was a sharp amazement. Could 
this red-shirted, masterful Oliver be the same 
Oliver who sat on her doorstep in his best 
clothes, who was always so fearful, so doubt- 
ful of what privileges he might take, who lifted 
her hand so lightly in his own that for very 
shame’s sake she had to pull it away, and who 
then made no effort to regain it? She realized 
suddenly that she had always liked him best. 
But Jim was nice, too, and John Weimer. 

““T guess—” she began. 

Then again she felt his hand on her arm. 
It crushed the ruffles of her sleeve in its care- 
less grasp, it pressed into her flesh, it hurt her. 
She caught her breath suddenly. 

“T don’t care if you do, Chimmie Wey- 
gandt,” she finished weakly. 


MEXICO’S NEXT PRESIDENT 


By EDWARD 


SLL Americans may feel es- 
{ pecial satisfaction in the se- 
lection of Ramon Corral ¢ 
as the first constitutional 
vice-president of Mexico 
and the probable successor 
of President Diaz. Who is 
to succeed Diaz is a matter of considerable 
moment to us. Firstly, because we have over 
$500,000,000 invested in various enterprises 
in Mexico and more than 10,000 Americans 
are living in that country. Secondly, because 
we have a sort of moral responsibility toward 
all weaker nations in this hemisphere, which 
President Roosevelt has extended to their 
internal affairs. Thirdly, because we rejoice 
+ Pronounced Ra-m6n’ C6-rril’. 
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in the remarkable progress Mexico has lately 
made and feel a neighborly interest in her 
welfare and prosperity. Americans who have 
any personal interest in Mexico are par- 
ticularly pleased at the selection of Corral, 
from the fact that his friendly policy toward 
Americans is assured. If the election of a 
vice-president last year had been left to 
Americans resident in Mexico, Corral would 
have been chosen almost unanimously. 
Other Americans should feel gratified, because 
Corral is more like an American in appearance, 
action, and views than any other man in an 
important official position in Mexico. Corral 
is going to be a big man some day and we shall 
be proud of that fact. 

Newspaper men, who have filled so many 


* The author was lately Vice and Deputy Consul-General of the United States at the City of Mexico.—The Editor. 
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important positions in the world’s affairs, 
may also feel professional pride in the matter, 
for he began his career as a country editor. 

Corral has always been exceedingly friendly 
toward Americans. Under his administra- 
tion as governor, Sonora became the most 
Americanized State in the Mexican Union, 
taken asa whole. The investment of Ameri- 
can capital in its mining and other enter- 
prises is greater than in any other State. 
Americans are scattered all over it. There 
are greater numbers of them centered in 
Mexico City and other large cities of the 
republic than in Sonora, but Sonora is a 
sparsely settled State and their influence in it 
has been far reaching. The institutions of 
the State are more Americanized than those 
of any other Mexican State. As governor, 
Corral encouraged Americans to invest in 
enterprises in his State and to settle therein. 
He saw to it that their lives, property, and 
civil rights were protected. He himself was a 
keen student of their methods and he profited 
by what he learned from them. 

He is becoming more Americanized every 
day, though not in any patriotic sense, of 
course. He is a student of the English lan- 
guage, and while he does not speak it in his 


official capacity he loses no opportunity to 
practice it when speaking with his American 


friends socially. His visit to the St. Louis 
Exposition and subsequent trip to San 
Francisco are still fresh in our minds. After 
his return to Mexico City he was enthusiastic 
about his trip and what he had seen in the 
United States and said that it was his inten- 
tion to visit us again at his earliest opportunity. 
He is the father of nine children—a man after 
Roosevelt’s own heart—the youngest a mere 
baby. Each child, as it grows old enough, 
is sent to the United States to be educated. 
He has three daughters in school in San 
Francisco at present. 

Corral is well fitted by nature and training 
for the task for which he has been chosen. 
He was born in the little town of Alamos, 
in Sonora, January 10, 1854, and grew up 
among the rugged mountains of his State. 
He was educated in the public schools. At 
the age of twenty he was a newspaper editor 
and boldly attacked the administration of 
Governor Pesquiera, who had ruled Sonora 
for twenty years. When Gen. Francisco 
Serna initiated a revolution against Governor 
Pesquiera, in August, 1875, young Corral 
laid down his pen and took up the sword. 
The revolution was successful. At its close 
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Corral was elected to the State Legislature. 
That was the same year in which General 
Diaz became president of Mexico through a 
revolution. Soon after he was appointed 
Secretary of State by the new governor, 
Gen. Luis E. Torres. Thus he became the in- 
timate friend of the man who is to-day Mex- 
ico’s ablest military man and formed an alli- 
ance which may be of great usefulness to him 
when he becomes President. 

General Torres has for several years been 
commander of the first military zone of 
Mexico, embracing the northwestern section 
of the country, and he has had plenty of active 
service in keeping the troublesome Yaquis in 
restraint. It is true that the selection of a 
civilian by General Diaz as his probable suc- 
cessor is one of the strongest proofs of the 
great progress Mexico has made under his 
wise administration along the paths of peace 
and order. Still, Corral has Torres back of 
him, and if as president he should need the 
services of a fighting man to enforce his posi- 
tion, he will not lack able support. 

As Secretary of State, Corral made a good 
record. President Diaz heard of him and 
kept his eye upon him. In 1887 he was 
elected (which in Mexico means appointed 
by Diaz) lieutenant-governor of the State, and 
the governor taking a prelonged vacation, 
he found himself acting governor during the 
term. From 1891 to 1895 he was again 
Secretary of State, after which he was twice 
elected governor, serving through 1g00. Dur- 
ing the time from 1887 to 1900 he devoted 
himself especially to improving the education- 
al system of the State, and as a result Sonora 
has the best public schools in the republic. 
Like Diaz, he realizes the great importance of 
public education, and he can be depended 
upon to continue the work of Diaz in elevating 
the masses through the medium of the school- 
room. 

At the close of 1900 President Diaz ap- 
pointed Corral governor of the Federal Dis- 
trict of Mexico, which corresponds to our 
District of Columbia. As a newspaper man 
I went to interview him upon his arrival in 
the capital. I met a man quite unlike the 
ordinary governor of a State. . He looked like 
a very keen, practical business man rather 
than a politician or officeholder. He ap- 
peared to be a man of fifty, though he was 
then only forty-six; of average height and 
build, with black mustache, gray hair, and 
very piercing black eyes, eyes that fairly 
scintillated. He wore a plain business suit 
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Vice-President of Mexico. 


and occupied a modest room at a _ hotel. 


There was an utter lack of ostentation. His 
manner was quick, but not nervous. He was 
very courteous and not brusque nor abrupt, 
but he wasted no time in useless ceremony, 
quite unusual in a Latin country. His words 
were few, simple, and direct. I asked him, 
among other things, what would be his policy 
as governor of the district. He replied: “I 
can answer that better some months later.” 
It was not necessary to wait that long, how- 
ever. At the end of his first day as governor 
his policy was quite apparent. It was going 
to be a strictly business administration. He 
appeared at his desk at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and things began to move in his 
office at a rate that made his clerks dizzy. 
His first order to his secretary was: “All 


visitors’ cards are to be sent to me. I will 
decide whether or not it is necessary to see 
the visiter petsonally. Cards are to be sent 
in and persons received in theorderthey come. 
All visitors here are to be treated exactly 
alike.” He has never deviated from that 
rule. So far as I know there is only one other 
official in Mexico who strictly observes that 
rule. His name is Porfirio Diaz. 

Corral is a man of great sympathy with the 
masses, which in Mexico means the very 
lowest class, the ignorant, unwashed Indians 
who form eighty-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion. No man in Mexico is so well fitted to 
continue the work of uplifting these people, of 
creating a middle class from their ranks, which 
Diaz has begun. The dominant trait in 
Corral’s character is simplicity—simplicity of 
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thought, simplicity of manner, simplicity of 
words, simplicity in dress, simplicity in his 
home life, simplicity in all things. He is ex- 
actly the sort of man who would ride to the 
Chamber of Deputies to his own inaugura- 
tion, unattended, slip in unobserved while the 
crowds of important personages at the door 
were waiting for him to show up in pomp and 
splendor, make his declaration (equivalent to 
taking the oath of office), and, later, to stop 
the inaugural parade while he alighted from 
his carriage to assist to her feet some poor old 
Indian woman who had been knocked down 
by the crowds of spectators. He believes that 
all men are created free and equal and he 
acts upon that belief. 

He will be president of the lower classes as 
well as the upper classes. The humblest, 
dirtiest, most illiterate Indian will receive 
just as much attention, if not a little more, 
from him as the man of great wealth and 
power. The future of Mexico depends upon 
the Indian population. Degraded and en- 
slaved for centuries by the Spaniards, they 
were little higher in the scale of being than 
beasts of burden when Diaz came into power. 
His greatest work, perhaps, has been the 
beginning of the creation of a middle class 


from these people by means of education. 
Corral’s greatest strength will lie in his deep 
interest in these people. 

Shortly after Corral became governor of the 
Federal District the Thieves’ Market (resort 
of all American tourists to Mexico) was 


destroyed by fire one night. The Thieves’ 
Market (properly called Volador and dubbed 
Thieves’ by Americans) is a square on the 
south side of the national palace, filled with 
booths and stands for the sale of miscellaneous 
second-hand junk, some of which is eagerly 
bought as antiques by Americans. It is used 
by perhaps a hundred “merchants” who 
store their stocks there overnight. As a news- 
paper man I went to the fire. Inside the 
fire lines the first man I saw was Ramon 
Corral, hatless, coatless, his shirt wet and 
soiled and his face begrimed. He was help- 
ing a poor Indian carry out a lot of old hard- 
ware, worth at a liberal estimate seventy-five 
cents. When I spoke to him he looked up, 
wiped his face with his sleeve, and said: 
‘‘Pobrecitos! [Poor things!] This means a 
great loss to them. It is all they have.” 

He was then almost unknown in the capital. 
The man he had just been helping was un- 
aware of his identity. When I spoke to him 
and calied him by name the Indian gasped 
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and almost swallowed his palate in surprise. 
Within a few moments the fire fighters knew 
who had been helping them and Corral’s 
popularity with the masses in the capital was 
assured from that night. The next day he 
started a subscription for the fire sufferers, 
and there is at least one case on record in 
Mexico where money contributed for the re- 
lief of unfortunates reached the persons for 
whom it was intended. <A_ cold-blooded 
American is obliged to think that particular 
bit of sympathy was misplaced, in view of the 
fact that the ownership of the wares on sale in 
that market is always more or less question- 
able, but then it doesn’t do any good to pry 
too closely into the affairs of other people. 
The story is told merely to illustrate Corral’s 
largeness of heart. 

As governor of the district Corral clearly 
proved his executive ability, and at the end 
of two years he entered Diaz’s cabinet as 
Minister of Internal Affairs, on January 16, 
1903. As Minister he was the same Corral, 
a noiseless, tireless worker. At the end of 
another two years, that is, on December st 
last, he was inaugurated as vice-president of 
Mexico for a term of six years, and as such is 
the logical successor of Diaz. The duties of 
vice-president being discretionary with the 
president, he still retains the portfolio of 
Internal Affairs. He is still the same Corral. 
He is at his desk early and late every day and 
he is there for business, not for social chats. 
The head of a big corporation gives no closer 
attention to the details of his business than 
does Corral to the affairs of his office. No 
private business is better organized than is the 
work of his department. 

An American newspaper correspondent 
interviewed Corral shortly after his inaugu- 
ration as vice-president. The correspondent 
asked him what would be his policy toward 
Americans when he became president. He 
answered: ‘‘ Young man, I am not yet presi- 
dent.” The quality in him which was 
responsible for that statement will in all 
human likelihood make him president of 
Mexico. He is not waiting to be president. 
He is doing the work that he has to do now to 
the very best of his ability. If circumstances 
make him president, it will then be time enough 
to think about the duties of that office. If 
circumstances should make some other man 
president instead, he will be found working in 
whatever position he is placed, just as hard, 
just as unselfishly, just as patriotically as he 
now is. 
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IN CURE OF HER SOUL 


BY 


FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


(“J. S. of Dale’’) 


“ Plays made from helie tales | hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 


BOOK II 


““Vuolsi cosi cola dove si puote 
Cid che si vuole. . . . ”—Dante. 


XXV 


BeSHOSE who have ever had a 
vital illness may remember 
how, on the morning of the 

3 day that it came on, there 
was a curious tremor in 
the sky, a curious unreal- 

; ity in the apperceptions of 
things on earth. It is as if the pulses, con- 
scious of the coming evil, seek to weave their 
web across realities as the gauze veil is drawn 
across the scene in a stage play. So, with in- 
creasing fever, the mists grow thicker before 
the patient’s eyes, until, with the coming of 
night again, comes the full delirium that may 
betheend. For of such stuff are dreams, but 
all our life is rounded with them. 

And the next day the great city was veiled 
in snow. Like a bride—or better, like a 
penitent woman at her first communion—in 
the snow she knelt shriven of her sins. But 
above, the vault of our Western blue sparkled, 
glorious, golden—one cannot forget Poe’s 
immortal collocation—and to Austin the air 
of this Monday morning blew like a bugle 
call. It wasa day, for him, of glorious battle: 
in the highest tribunal of the land but one, he 
was to argue a cause in which (as is not, de- 
spite the cynic critics of his calling, always the 
case in lawsuits) the Right was imperiled: it 
was a question of a wife, deserted by her hus- 
band, mother of his children, now confronted 


—Chatterton. 


with the loss of heritage and home at the greed 
of his latest mistress, setting up, after his 
death, a South Dakota divorce. Pinckney, 
amid the definite miseries of the last few days, 
had counted not the least that he had felt 
himself unworthy, in his state of mind and 
heart, to champion these lists. Fortunately, 
to-day, the wonderful air was to his nerves 
like wine; the mists of yesterday had vanished 
at the northwest wind; in his head there rang 
unwonted music—his old favorite of all, Pale- 
strina’s hymn of Victory, and then again (as 
he had seen them through the night) the 
choruses of the Ninth Symphony, like visions 
of angels “in strong, level flight.” And in 
the court he pleaded against the constitu- 
tional State right of South Dakota to grant 
divorces (well argued by Markoff on the other 
side), the higher constitutional, even the sov- 
ereign—nay, the human—right of the people 
of New York to speak, through her laws, for 
purity of life, to strengthen the steps of her 
citizens in Christian living, to sanctify by ir- 
revocable vows the surrender of the maiden, 
reward the truth of the wife, protect the moth- 
er of her children in her honesty and in her 
home. And when Austin had finished, the 
presiding justice, a member of the highest 
earthly court, called him to the bar and pub- 
licly complimented him; and even Markoff, 
rolling up his papers, knew that he was 
worsted, and felt little confidence even in his 
last appeal, by writ that “error had been 
done,” to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Going back to his office, Austin found Mr. 
Gresham awaiting him. Some kindly im- 
pulse made him stop and say a word to Miss 
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Aylwin, as he went by the outer room. She 
flushed and colored and spoke for a moment 
brokenly. Austin wondered if she had been 
fearful, doubting what he might tell about 
their meeting at Newport; it was true, he had 
not found occasion to speak to her since. 
How heedless we are of the sensitiveness of 
others, in our hurry, in our consciousness of 
general good intention! Why, Austin felt, he 
had no more doubted Miss Aylwin than— 
than anyone. He was sorry for her; the 
world presented so hard a side to her gentle 
beauty; even if she only went there for her 
pleasure. Mr. Gresham complimented Aus- 
tin on his success, of which he had already 
heard; even Judge Blandford had thought it 
worth while to telephone him a message of 
congratulation. 

“He has no doubt of the decision and says 
there’s no chance of a reversal.” 

“Or certiorari?” 

“They’ll never grant it, after two findings 
on the facts. But I want to talk about Alle- 
gheny Central e 

“T had some talk about it with Mr. Breese 
at Newport——” 

“Mr. Breese is a very small factor at pres- 
ent. Our duty is toward a larger public. 
The stockholders have formed a protective 
committee, which we represent. Now, you 
know young Markoff, and I know his client, 
Mr. Phineas Tamms. They claim that he 
has secured control.” 

“Can he have?” 

“‘T don’t see how it’s possible. The stock 
is in the strong boxes of the widows and 
orphans of Baltimore and Philadelphia—or 
should be. That time in the panic when the 
Starbuck oil plant was burned must have 
taught them a lesson. Even then, Wall 
Street dealt largely on paper. It would have 
troubled Deacon Remington at any time to 
deliver all the stock he sold. But Tamms has 
got himself elected president. And Chestnut 
Street and South Street are shaken to their 
foundations.” 

‘“‘Haviland’s house has connections there,” 
said Austin. “T’ll ask him.” 

“No use of asking Markoff, I suppose?” 

“T knew him at college,” said Austin dryly. 

“T sent for Tamms to come to this office 
yesterday. Hedidn’t dare not come. There 
was a rumor that they were about to issue 
twenty millions of preferred four per cent 
stock, ostensibly for the purchase of his 
Allegheny Pacific—the old Bellefontaine 
branch.” 
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“He undoubtedly owns that,” said Austin. 

“Of course it would render the old common 
stock—it has paid its eight per cent for forty 
years—almost valueless. I told him that it 
would be a fraud, a moral fraud———” 

Austin bit his lip at the adjective. 
what did he say?” 

“He said that he was acting in everything 
under the advice of counsel.” 

“Suppose he only leases his road—for four 
per cent on twenty millions,” said Austin. 
“Where are we better off?” 

“‘A lease can be enjoined—a lease can be 
annulled. Whereas the stock once issued— 
in the hands of the innoeent purchaser-——””’ 

“Oh, the innocent purchaser,” said Austin. 
He had a letter in his pocket from Dorothy; 
it did not tell him much about her affairs, but 
said that Markoff—to her evident surprise— 
had come to be of the house party. He was 


“ And 


much improved. And he had told her that 
Allegheny Pacific, then selling in the twenties, 
was bound for a great rise. 

“Can’t you make it worth your while to go 
on to Baltimore?” said Gresham, as Austin 
followed out his own reflections. 

But he did not want to go to Baltimore just 


then. ‘T’llsee Haviland first.” 

“Thank you,” said old Mr. Gresham, al- 
ways deferent of others. And Austin, mod- 
estly conscious that he had earned his after- 
noon, took the train fora little place he knew 
in the lower Hudson Highlands. He felt a 
sort of youthful Siegfried hunger for more 
achievement. Bars of the joy of Beethoven 
still were ringing in his sky. At Alpine he 
left the train and enjoyed a furious tramp 
through the already crisp snow, through the 
pine woods, above the Palisades, in sunset, 
and in twilight, and in evening. At last, he 
came out upon the cliffs opposite New York. 
It was ebon night; but above the great city the 
stars faded in the glare of its own electric 
lights. Its myriad little window lights— 
domestic, these—twinkled faintly, like the 
softer radiance of the Milky Way, lost in 
the planetary blaze. He tried to make out 
the neighborhoods—there, of course, was the 
Madison Square tower, an easy point to start 
from. Above, on Murray Hill, Park Avenue, 
was John Haviland’s; below, in the very cen- 
ter of the island, his own house; it would now 
be dark. He wondered where— Suddenly, 
far to the east, in the rising moon, he noticed 
the silver shining of the Sound. 

To-night there was nothing for him but the 
club. He felt too young for its repose, too 
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intolerant of its tattle. What did other people 
do who must have lonely evenings? The 
Hoboken ferryboat was full of happy young 
people going to the play: he took pleasure in 
their pleasure; was it not well earned? They 
had done their daily labor; so had he. And 
now, man and maid, they were seeking that 
drama which perhaps was never to be theirs; 
the world to them, of romance—the Play—or 
even if but pleasure, what harm? A fairy 
spectacle may be ideal enough to one who has 
had to bend her steady eyes, eleven hours, 
above one part of one machine. Austin 
loved to look at them. Then, too, there was 
the working suburban with his wife, going, 
these, too, to the play, citizens, fathers, and 
thoughtful voters we may hope; and going 
each with his own wife—not as it would have 
been in Mrs. Gower’s circle, which looked 
down on them and called them “commuters” 
contemptuously— The term had been in- 
vented by the cynical Sun, but had been 
adopted with enthusiasm by that set who, 
perchance, living themselves in flats, hovered 
from New York to Newport or to Aiken or to 
Monte Carlo—who would have invited a dago 
princelet before Ben Franklin to their draw- 
ing-rooms—hired, these latter, at a restaurant. 
Commuters, forsooth! American household- 
ers—as for Mrs. Gower and her set, they 
were—what was the old English term? Pot- 
wallopers—and Austin laughed at the phrase, 
and saved it up for Lucie, when he should see 
that honest fellow again—only T. Levison- 
Gower, despite his name, parted in the mid- 
dle as the vernacular goes, was no “ potwal- 
loper,” but a full-bred American citizen, his 
roots planted firmly in the soil of Berkshire 
County, Mass. -‘‘ Potwalloper”—a man who 
boiled his pot in a city once a year and there- 
fore claimed the right of freeman there. John 
Haviland was no potwalloper. The worst, 
perhaps, he knew was old Antoine Rastacq— 
born heaven knew where, he owned estates in 
Greece, was bred in Pau and Newport—his 
kingdom, not in heaven, nor, any longer, in 
his restless wife’s heart— Shuffling still, with 
his locomotor ataxia, to each fashionable ball, 
making a collection of the portraits of pretty 
young girls— How his wife must now despise 
him—and Austin had a moment’s under- 
standing even of poor Mamie—of her hatred 
of him, barbed with the knowledge of evil 
he had taught her, of her self, cynically, like 
some Kundry, testing, for their like knowl- 
edge, the souls of men. 

No, he could not stand the club to-night. 
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Why had he not a club upon the Bowery, like 
John Haviland? John was possibly there 
to-night; if he only knew where it was, he 
would go there too. It was too soon to call, 
after his dinner. Not, indeed, that before 
this he had ever cared how often he called 
upon John Haviland. Why would not 
Dorothy take some interest in the life, the real 
life, of her adopted city? It was to be her 
home. Why would she not cultivate the 
Havilands and not Van Kull? 

Van Kull, in another ten years, would al- 
most be another Tony Rastacq, American as 
he was. He was acquiring the horrible, the 
un-American way, of love affairs with young 
girls—this Austin knew, from the major, 
who made his text of Daisy. Handsome as 
his lost face was, it was growing yet more 
evil. He was now more to be found at Nar- 
ragansett, or even at Watch Hill or such un- 
explored resorts—the girls at Newport were 
too knowing for him, he said—and the grim 
truth that clothes the words of Mephistoph- 
eles through the Faust lay in this speech— 
for, as he grew old, his pleasures must be 
stronger. He needed now the spice of sin. 


He liked to dazzle young girls (and our yel- 


low press sees to it that America is not with- 
out innocent young girls who can be dazzled 
by such as he)—he would pick one out for 
the summer, dazzle her, intoxicate her, per- 
haps compromise her if he could—not girls 
in his own’ class, perhaps. So much the 
fouler play! The major had told Austin this, 
it was no jest, he said, and the young Caro- 
linian had said (it was no jest either) he 
would like a chance to kill him. Possibly 
Van Kull saw this (not, to do him justice, 
that he would much have cared) and for the 
nonce relaxed his pursuit of silly Daisy. 

But to-night Austin could see some good 
in all men—all, anyhow, but Van Kull—cer- 
tainly in all women. The passion of his own 
remorse had purged his nature; with the 
shriving came the great compassion for the 
sinning—the infinite compassion of the pure. 
To his dear wife he had been hard—narrow, 
boy-man-like. His nature was larger now. 

Must it be that a man must sin to be re- 
deemed? That, surely, is not true of woman. 
Yet the stories of Senta, of Tannhiuser—yes, 
even of Dante and of Shakespeare—would 
hint at some such truth. But Austin felt 
nobly confident his wife had never sinned. 
He would go home and write to her. 

It was a long, affectionate letter. He in- 
sulted her with no word of Killian—wrote 
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much and earnestly of her hoped-for home- 
coming, and closed with a laughing reference 
to her desire to speculate. The brougham 
should bé hers, he bade her hope; he had 
won, he felt sure, a great case that very day. 
As for Markoff, he doubted that young 
Hebrew’s real desire to make their fortune. 
It was not for his own beaux yeux—since 
when had she so smiled upon him? 

A thought occurred to him, and he wrote a 
word to Lucie Gower. He was interested 
too; and he owed him a bread-and-butter 
letter anyhow. He spoke a word of his hos- 
pitality, and of Dorothy’s enjoying it so long. 
Then he turned again to his letter to her 
and added a word of endearment and lay 
down toa dreamless sleep. Well earned—for 
one who had argued a national case, tramped 
twenty miles through winter snow, and sat till 
after midnight writing letters! 

Two days after this Austin got two tele- 
grams. One was from Lucie (he had not 
credited him with so much learning), “ Timeo 
hebracs nec dona ferentes,” the other from his 
wife, ‘Am coming home to-morrow,” and 
Austin rushed out to buy flowers for her. 
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WHEN Dorothy came in, her first glance, 
which Austin, busy with the things in the 
carriage, did not see, was for the card tray. 
Then she sent the maid for a tea gown and 
bade her undo her boots. The girl stood 
irresolute until a petulant command from 
Dorothy brought her to her knees. ‘“‘Now 
carry the boots upstairs. I really must have 
a maid to myself. Ann is only fit to scrub 
floors.” 

“Does that come before the brougham?” 
smiled her husband. 

“Every other woman at Flosheim had a 
maid with her. They could wear a dozen 
fresh waists a day, if they chose. You look 
flourishing enough!” 

“T’ve been working very hard.” 

“Well, Mr. Markoff has his brougham and 
everything else and yet he seems to find some 
time for society.” 

“Did you ask him to come to your Fridays 
this year?” 

““My Fridays were ridiculous—it’s silly for 
us to try to entertain in this house. Oh, he 
hadn’t a word to throw at me; I’m not good 
enough for him now. All the eyes he had 
were for Mrs. Gower.” 
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‘Perhaps he was there on business,” sug- 
gested Austin. 

“No, for Mr. Gower didn’t want him. He 
snubbed him terribly. Markoff wanted to 
be introduced to Countess Carolyi, and Mr. 
Gower wouldn’t.” 

“Perhaps she wouldn’t. Austrians are full 
of prejudice. My sisters e 

“Oh, I’m tired of hearing about your sis- 
ters—I should think you had thirty instead 
of three.” She spoke before the maid, and 
Austin was silent; but was sure that he could 
not remember when he last had spoken of his 
family. Dorothy bade the maid remove her 
dress and then adjust the gown, holding up 
her arms—and Dorothy was proud of her 
arms, still so frail and girlish—as she did so. 
Austin did not like this habit, acquired from 
Daisy in their contracted lodgings at New- 
port, of dressing all about the house; but he 
had made a resolve no more to reprove his 
wife. Instead, when the maid had gone, 
he kissed her; and she looked a shade less 
fretful. 

And now the callers and the dinner invita- 
tions began. Every night they went out to 


dinner—she was always calling in the after- 


noons—and pretty soon there were dances 
too; for Dorothy never refused an invitation 
(except to accept a better one), and (moreover, 
having an attractive husband) such young 
people are in demand. If only we had that 
mad desire to feed the poor we have to feed 
the rich! The only invitations she would not 
accept were the Havilands’—and Peter Gan- 
sevoort’s, of course; they were asked once—to 
a grand ball he was giving in the Fifth Avenue 
palace—but probably by mistake. Dorothy 
rather accentuated the breach; she was quite 
aware of the vogue she had enjoyed in her 
first winter as “the girl who had run away 
from Peter.” She was fond of saying such 
things as “‘Oh, there is Mrs. Gansevoort—I 
can’t go in with her.” But she said that 
Gracie Haviland did not like her, so Austin 
had to take his dinners there alone, when her 
evenings, as sometimes happened, were filled 
without him. But, as the years went by, she 
found it rather a nuisance never to go to the 
Gansevoort balls. 

Meantime Austin’s growing interest in his 
profession absorbed him more and more. 
And he was also resolved to strike his roots 
more deeply into the city’s life. What John 
Haviland could do, what Lucie Gower could 
do, what Mary Ravenel could do, surely he 
could do. He began to study John’s clubs and 
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classes in the Bowery. Leaving there after 
dark, one Friday afternoon, Haviland asked 
him to walk down to Rivington Street. “Miss 
Ravenel has a late class to-day, and I always 
like to walk home with her if it’s after dark.” 

“Do you mean she walks all alone from 
Rivington Street?” 

“Tt’s not that neighborhood I mind—to 
begin with, she has lived there, months at a 
time, and almost everyone knows her. But 
I never heard of a lady, on her business, being 
insulted on Rivington Street. It’s Twenty- 
third Street, and Fifth Avenue, where that 
danger is.” 

“Tt is a long walk,” said Austin gravely. 

‘She is too poor to take a carriage.” 

Austin thought of his wife’s new brougham, 
just chartered for the winter, and the horse 
idle in his stable, for it was her ‘‘at home” 
day, but the vision was dismissed with a sigh. 
Anyhow, he would not on that day be wanted 
at home. So he swung his stride to Havi- 
land’s. 

But they met Miss Ravenel on Centre 
Street, just as they were passing -by the 
Tombs. Austin looked at the dignified old 
portal to the dolent city; it was the first time 
he had seen it; his clients were not of that 
class. Miss Ravenel’s, apparently, were; for 
she spoke a word to a plainly dressed old 
woman who just then issued from the Egyp- 
tian pylon. Haviland lifted his hat. Austin 
looked on; perhaps his curiosity appeared; for, 
when Miss Ravenel rejoined them, she said, 
“That is Mrs. C.—they call her the Tombs 
Angel. I hear so much of her from friends— 
from my girls who have friends in trouble. 
I can only work among the good, you know,” 
she said, with a sudden shy smile to Austin. 

“And better you should,” growled Havi- 
land. “And if anyone can keep them good, 
you and Gracie can. Besides, they see you 
do it.” 

Miss Ravenel’s smile rippled frankly into 
laughter. ‘‘Lessons in the arts of virtue, 
with practical demonstration, as they say in 
colleges! What prigs you make us seem!” 

“Did you go to college, Miss Ravenel?” 
asked Austin. 

“No, I didn’t. I lived alone in the country, 
with my grandmother, in Maryland. But 
my coming-out year I came to New York.” 

“And came out in the slums,” laughed 
John. 

“Not in the least,” laughed the girl. “I 
went to Mrs. Gansevoort’s ball and to Mrs. 
Rastacq’s reception before I sank to my 
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natural level. Don’t you believe him, Mr. 
Pinckney; Mr. Haviland ‘doesn’t move in my 
circles,’ that’s all.”” But Austin did not heed 
her; the words about Mrs. Rastacq had struck 
his chest like a bullet. 

““You emerge occasionally—I have met you 
at dinners,” continued Haviland. 

“Only that I may study the customs of 
my betters. All my working girls model 
themselves on the Four Hundred, you know. 
Come, this is Tompkins Square, and we are 
not of the Four Hundred. I always have a 
race here, when it’s dusk.” Except in the 
paths, the snow of the little park was quite 
untrodden, and the benches were empty. 
Like an Artemis she bounded forward, the 
men after her. John, with his fifty years, 
soon fell behind; but Austin barely kept with 
her until, on the other side, she sank breath- 
less into a seat. From her rosy face the 
laughing, direct eyes looked out at Austin, and 
he noticed—not their color, which was in- 
describable, but that they were very gentle 
and yet their glance was clear and brave. 
Their color, indeed, like a deep mountain tarn 
hidden from all wind, was misty gray or blue 
as the light took it. As she sat there she 
looked the picture of health; and Austin was 
glad to notice it, for the other day he had 
fancied her delicate. 

‘What is the hardest?” 

“The hardest thing I find?” Miss Ravenel 
grew quickly serious. ‘‘To keep them from 
copying the wrong models—and to make 
them see the right ones. Women of the really 
grand monde—what I call it—are not por- 
trayed in the newspapers. 

‘And what you call the grand monde is the 
universe—God’s world.” 

She darted a quick glance of approval. 
‘And all humanity’s,” she added. ‘Women 
like Gracie Haviland, for instance. They are 
not advertised. Work girls cannot imagine 
them; they have to meet them. And then 
it takes an education to appreciate them. 
Whereas women like “ 

“Like Mrs. Rastacq, for instance.” Austin 
said it with a gulp. 

“Oh, they are easy to copy.” 

“‘T wish I could do something of the kind— 
like Mr. Haviland,” he added, as that gentle- 
man panted up. “Ihave, as Deerslayer says, 
no gift. A class of newsboys would embarrass 
me terribly. I should be afraid to speak lest 
they should urge me to ‘come off.’” 

“T was terribly self-conscious at the be- 
ginning.” Never was reproof more tenderly 
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administered; but Pinckney’s face crimsoned. 
“But there are other worlds than the news- 
boys. And girls are really harder.” 

“You teach them the classics of such teach- 
ing, I suppose—to do their duty in that 
station of life in which a wise Providence 
placed them,” said John. 

“T find that quite hopeless, Mr. Haviland. 
The best I can hope for is to point out the 
duties of the stations some grades above. 
Even then the difficulty is that so many of 
them feel quite sure they are qualified al- 
ready.” 

“T am afraid they are, as they see it,”’ said 
Austin, thinking of Flosheim. 

Divining his little hurt, the young lady now 
let her eyes rest on hisa moment. Never was 
sensitiveness more gently cured. ‘I should 
think you could do something.” 

Away from the snow’s light, the streets were 
darker; the throngs on Fourth Avenue im- 
peded conversation; at Twenty-fourth Street 
they went through to Madison Avenue. John 
lived just east, on Thirty-fifth Street, and 
they left him at his door. ‘I often see him 
home,” the girl laughed. ‘No, I’ll not go 
in. I know you dine to-night with the Two 
Hundred——” 

“Trying to butt in,” said John. “And we 
can’t exchange calls with Rivington Street.” 
Austin went on with her to the corner of Park 
Avenue, where Miss Ravenel stopped, ex- 
tending her hand: 

“Here our ways separate.” 

“Try and think of something for me to do.” 

“T will,” said the girl simply. 

Pinckney looked a moment after her; then, 
as she crossed the Thirty-fourth Street bridge, 
he turned resolutely away. He walked rapid- 
ly back to Fifth Avenue and on to Central 
Park. Thence, it being almost time for 
dinner, he took the elevated railway home. 
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But, coming home, he found his wife ab- 
sent on a theater and dinner party, leaving a 
note behind her to that effect. 

(Dorothy was one of those who started the 
fashion of separate engagements. “Why,” 
said she, ‘“‘take every meal with the man you 
take all your meals with?—and clever hus- 
bands or pretty wives who will accept without 
their spouses are always in much demand.”’’) 
So Austin had to dine alone at his club at a 
season when it was almost disreputable for 
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a man to dine at the club alone. But Mr. 
Miles Breese was also dining there, and, after 
dinner, he buttonholed our hero. “I want 
to say a word to you about Allegheny Central. 
You don’t mind talking here? It saves a 
trip downtown” (and ten dollars, perhaps 
one might have read, his thought continued). 
“Those fellows, they say, have called a special 
meeting.” 

“Tamms? He can’t have got the stock.” 

“He hinted to me—that is, my young 
friend Markoff did—that he had got the prox- 
ies. And they only give sixty days’ notice. 
He asked for mine. Of course I gave it.” 

“You gave him your-proxy?”’ Most of Mr. 
Breese’s face could not be redder; but the 
color grew more uniform. 

“One must stand in with one’s friends, you 
know, and I.don’t deny there was a con- 
sideration. I couldn’t excite suspicion,” he 
added slyly. ‘But if Markoff is my friend, 
you are my counsel. One’s lawyer must 
protect one from one’s friends, eh, eh?” An 
unctuous smile of anticipated humor invaded 
his round red face as he closed, reminiscently : 
‘Particularly when they are ladies.” 

‘What do you wish me to do, Mr. Breese?” 
said Austin, after an interval of silence. 

“We can’t tell what they mean to do. If 
Markoff is telling the truth, they mean to 
wreck the road.” 

“Markoff always tells the truth when he 
can,” said Austin. 

“Precisely. But we can, perhaps, find out 
whether his client has secured control. The 
books are kept in Baltimore. If he has been 
buying proxies here, he has been buying 
proxies there.” 

“Well?” said Austin. 

“Well, I thought you might go down there.” 

“T can’t possibly go off to Baltimore. To 
begin with, it’s not a lawyer’s business.” 

“No detective—I mean no agent, a broker, 
for instance—could go into the railroad office 
and ask to seé the books and things and get 
any sort of treatment. Whereas a lawyer can 
frighten them with injunctions and things.” 

“You can’t enjoin a stockholders’ meeting. 
And you don’t want to frighten them. They’ve 
covered their tracks as it is, if they’ve been 
buying proxies only, and the stock book won’t 
show anything.” 

Miles Breese looked at him, disappointed. 
He wanted to hint at a large fee; but didn’t 
like to. Moreover, he couldn’t pay it. 

“T am sorry,” said he. “It means much 
to me. And it means more to my poor 
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daughter.” Breese waited, and, of course, 
the other broke the pause. 

“Your daughter?” 

“Miss Ravenel.” 

Miss Ravenel! 
daughter! 

“Tt is all she has to live upon, poor girl. 
But perhaps you do not know her. We have 
to live very quietly.” 

“T have met her,” Austin said. (We— 
surely Miss Ravenel had almost given him 
to understand she lived alone?) “I did not 
know she was your daughter.” 

“Ah, I see; of course the name misled you.” 
Breese tapped his chest mysteriously. ‘ Fam- 
ily skeleton, you know. Her mother and I 
were divorced twenty years ago. My fault— 
all my fault. For some reason, I never knew 
why, she resumed, not her maiden name, but 
her mother’s name of Ravenel. We were in 
Baden-Baden at the time, but she came home 
to get the divorce. I let her keep our only 
surviving child,” Breese closed pathetically. 

Austin evinced no sign of sympathy. 

“But my girl remained loyal to me. And 
now that her mother is dead, I am her only 
means of support.” The old gentleman 


How could she be his 


closed, with some majesty, on the pére noble 


stop. 

“Of course the books are closed,” said 
Austin, after some delay, dismissing Miss 
Ravenel from the conversation. ‘We might, 
I suppose, have some one at the meeting - 

“T wish you would,” said the other. ‘‘ And 
send somebody whom they can’t suspect. 
And now, have a drink with me?” 

“No, thank you,” said Austin. 
night.” 

He looked at his watch. John’s dinner 
would be over by this time; he might catch 
him on his way home. And although Thirty- 
fifth Street was not exactly on the way from 
Thirty-second Street and Fifth Avenue to 
Eleventh, Austin was rewarded by finding 
him in his smoking jacket and—must it be 
confessed?—carpet slippers. They bore, ona 
field of gules, an orange lily, and had been 
worked for him by a little Jew girl who had 
been wooed—at the tender age of fourteen— 
and, at John’s suggestion, wed by a promising 
young shop boy in his class. They were 
her bridal present, and John wore them re- 
ligiously. 

“Haviland, is old Miles Breese Miss Rave- 
nel’s father?” 

John puffed away, as if thinking how to 
express the whole truth compendiously. 


“Good 
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“Under God,” sententiously he answered. 

“He has been telling me that he is her only 
support.” 

“Liar!” John puffed away explosively. 
“The other way about would be nearer the 
truth. I fancy he gets all her income except, 
perhaps, what she earns.” 

“He boasts that she is loyal to him.” 

“That is true enough—she will not cast 
him off, though her mother did.” 

“‘Doesn’t she live with him?” 

“Live with him! Did he say that? The old 
reprobate. She lives with her grandmother, 
Mrs. Warfield, down in Maryland, in some 
old country place that is all that they have 
left. That is, except when she winters in 
New York—to do good—and to earn, I fear, 
some money. Live with him! The Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children would 
interfere. Live with him!” John glanced 
apprehensively at the door; but Grace was 
making her nightly visit to the five little child’s 
bedrooms that, Austin knew, were upstairs. 
“Look here, you may as well know it all. 
The old reprobate lives with Mrs. Beaumont. 
It would be quite impossible. TI’ll tell you 
what he is in a word. Do you remember 
Balzac’s novel of ‘La Cousine Bette’?” 

Austin nodded his head. 

“And old Hulot, the reprobate, with the 
lovely wife, who ran after every petticoat, from 
actresses to grisettes, ruined the family, broke 
her heart? Well, old Breese is the very New 
York counterpart of the Paris General Hulot. 
You might put one for the other. Only his 
wife, thank goodness, is dead.” 

“Tsawa Mrs. Beaumont at Newport, at the 
Ocean House.” 

“That’s the one. But she does not dare 
live at the hotel. Thank goodness, his daugh- 
ter does not know, though he would take the 
risk of having her visit there.” 

Suddenly Austin remembered a presence in 
the park one morning, and something caught 
his breath. 

“The old major—there is something 
mighty fine about Tom Brandon—does what 
he can to keep him straight, and to keep them 
apart, at some slight risk to his own reputa- 
tion! He says it’s the best thing could be 
hoped for. She keeps him from others—it 
might be a pretty typewriter—she has no idea 
of marrying him, and Brandon says she’s not 
all bad.” 

“Who is Mrs. Beaumont?” 

“There are some of us who know. Not 
Mrs. Gower, though. Her name was Flossie 
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Starbuck. Mrs. Beaumont’s real name is 
Jennie Starbuck.” 

“Te?” 

“Is. Some say she’s Flossie’s cousin. 


Anyhow, she had a brother. She began asa 
dressmaker’s apprentice at Rose Marie’s upon 
Sixth Avenue. He was a socialist, anarchist, 
had been a railway laborer and risen to be 
clerk. Did you ever hear of Lionel Der- 
went?” 

“T have,” said Austin with a pang. 

‘He told me that Rose Marie—as she then 
called herself—had been led astray, as Jim 
believed, by Flossie’s brother Si. However 
that may be, Derwent met him shortly after 
addressing a mob just before the Pennsyl- 
vania riots of 1873. And soon after the 
Starbuck Oil Works burned up in a famous 
fire. You’ve heard of Starbuck Oil?” 

“Tt belongs to the Allegheny Central,” 
said Austin. 

“Precisely. And Mrs. Gower still holds 
her stock. Well, one Charlie Townley was 
really Jennie Starbuck’s protector at that 
time; but he was a close friend of Si’s, and the 
brother may have seen them together. Any- 
how, he wassuspected of having fired the works 
in revenge—there is no doubt the fire was 
incendiary. The East River ran with burn- 
ing oil when the tanks exploded. But the 
only man on the premises was the watchman, 
and he was found blind drunk and nearly 
frozen.” 

“‘Didn’t they pursue Starbuck?” 

‘Except that Derwent had seen him fire an 
oil well in Pennsylvania, there was nothing to 
point tohim. And Derwent, with that curious 
Oriental loyalty to his friends, even if they 
were pirates or murderers, that characterized 
the man, never told this to the authorities. 
The only kind of criminal that the author of 
‘Piccadilly’ couldn’t tolerate was the seducer 
or the swindler.” 

“Who are received in our most exclusive 
society.” 

“A month ago you would have said our 
best. Your moral tone is improving, young 
man. Well, the watchman would only say, 
upon examination and cross-examination, or 
on that night to the police, that he was blind 
drunk; that he had been blind drunk all 
night; and that, please God, he hoped to get 
again blind drunk in the morning.” 

“He must have had a good lawyer,” 
laughed Austin. 

“There speaks your truer self. Well, 
Jim Starbuck sank to be a common thing; 
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he was convicted of robbing a man in the 
street with a slung shot, obligato; sentenced for 
ten years, and at Clinton is said to have boast- 
ed of the Starbuck fire. And Jennie—when 
Townley failed, she went to some Jim Fisk 
sort of a type, and after he died, old Breese 
became her easy prey.” 

‘‘Great heavens,” said Austin; “he must 
be over seventy.” 

“Sixty, sixty, young fellow; look at Mary 
Ravenel.” 

“But at his age ws 

“There are two vices will never leave a 
man—the passion for drink and a taste for 
women—especially when he has them to- 
gether.” 

“But how can Miss Ravenel——” 

“That is the mystery. Of course she is 
positively color blind to all in the world that 
is not good——” 





“Not quite,” said Austin. “She is no 
fool.” 

‘She is no fool. Neither was Galahad or 
Parsifal 





‘Durch Mitleid wissend, der reine Narr,’ ” 


hummed Austin. 

“Some mistaken sense of filial duty, per- 
haps. Or, perhaps, she brooded in the old 
Ravenel tower and idealized him. Of course, 
when she came to New York, she knew noth- 
ing about him. She had never seen him, 
I know. Perhaps he wrote to her—probably 
asking for money—I give it up; certainly her 
mother had had to leave him, and would not 
even keep his name. Grace,” he asked, as 
his wife, after a preliminary knock, came into 
the room, “why did Mary Ravenel take up 
her father?” 

Grace Haviland at five and thirty was a 
lovely woman; Lucie Gower had told his wife 
that she was the greatest lady in New York, a 
speech at which Flossie was generous enough 
as well as intelligent enough not to demur, 
though the Havilands had never accepted her 
dinner invitations. At forty, New England 
women often look their best; matronhood be- 
comes them. But it was not her beauty that 
Austin noticed in the scorching glance she 
turned upon him. She seemed to read him 
through and through; and then she spoke, as 
if now reassured. ‘Had not her mother cast 


him off?” John interrupted. 

“‘T think her mother had cast him off. For 
nigh to twenty years she never spoke of him. 
To-day old Mrs. Warfield will not hear his 
I do not know 


name. But before she died— 
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that it is our business except to explain Mary’s 
actions, and I’m sure they never need it—her 
mother, Mrs. Breese, Mrs. Warfield’s daugh- 
ter, made her some confidence——” 

“Mrs. Warfield.” The name recurring 
again, Austin Pinckney tried to think in what 
connection he remembered it. 

“Mrs. Warfield was born a Ravenel, of 
South Carolina, and her daughter, Mary 
Warfield, she married to Miles Breese, then 
the richest young man in Baltimore. Why, 
upon the divorce, she took her mother’s name 
and not her own, I cannot tell. But before 
she died she told Mary—our Mary —all 
about it. I have sometimes fancied she had 
some remorse, or at least repentance or re- 
gret.” 

“That cannot be,” said Haviland. ‘‘The 
scandal is historical. He left her, openly, at 
Baden-Baden, with their young daughter, 
and moved into Mrs. Reichmann-Wyse’s 
house without leaving the place. The mother, 
being a South Carolinian, where no divorce is 
allowed, hated to ask for it; but her very self- 
respect demanded it, to say nothing of the 
legal right to Mary.” ( 

Gracie opened her eyes mistily. 
know—I do not try to know. 


“T do not 
There may 


be other than patent infidelities—perhaps she 
had not tried to make the best of him. I 
only know that Mary was half ordered, half 
entreated, by her dying mother, to seek him 
out and reclaim him if she could.” 


They were silent. ‘‘ What a flower to grow 
on such a stem,” said Austin, at the last, when 
he saw that no one else would say anything. 
“But, Haviland, I came in on a matter of 
business.” 

“Oh,” said John, lighting his pipe; “‘ what 
is it?” 

“With your bank’s connections in Balti- 
more, and quietly, do you think you could 
find out for me the present ownership of 
Allegheny Central stock?” 

Haviland reflected. ‘‘It’s chiefly dealt in 
in New York, though they transfer in Balti- 
more. Mrs. Gower has some—by Jove, and 
so has Mary Ravenel. I might find out, in 
my banks, how much is pledged.” Now, 
John Haviland was a director in half the 
banks and trust companies in New York. 

“That’s exactly what I should like. I can 
find the real owners, but not the persons to 
whom it’s pledged.” 

The next day Austin went into Mr. Gresh- 
am’s office and asked him what to do about 
his talk with Breese. 
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“Did he tell you he had given proxies on 
his daughter’s stock ?” 

“ec No.” 

“TI wonder whether he has. The poor girl 
has only a few hundred shares—but three or 
four hundred dollars, to Miles Breese. We can 
easily find out—it stands in our joint names 
as trustees, under order of court; it was her 
mother’s alimony. We’ll give another proxy, 
in my name, to some discreet person, and have 
him attend the meeting and take notes.” 

“It mustn’t be any man in our firm,” said 
Austin. 

‘No, nor any New Yorker known as such. 
It would excite notice, particularly if there’s 
a contest over the proxy. I have it.” And 
Gresham took a proxy slip, and wrote on it, 
“Hope Aylwin of Hadley, Mass.” ‘Will 
she do?” 

Austin reflected whether he ought to tell 
his chief that he had seen her at the Ocean 
House at Newport. “I would trust her any- 
where,”’ was what he finally said. 

“Any extra man at a stockholders’ meeting 
always excites suspicion,” said the astute 
lawyer. “We hold all ours with our clerk 
and the local attorney. But there is often 
a woman or two. They usually hold five 
shares—and they always kick,” he added. 

“Mr. Gresham, you were Mrs. Breese’s 
lawyer at the time of the divorce. Why did 
she not resume her maiden name?” 

“You must ask Messrs. Calvert & Calvert, 
of Baltimore—they were her local attorneys 
and they may know—perhaps she did not wish 
her known name to get in the papers. I was 
told the Maryland statute allowed it. I never 
ask my client’s motives, unless I ought to 
know.” 

And for a second time in one week our 
eminent young advocate felt himself gently 
set down. 

And going to his own desk, he scribbled 
“Mary Ravenel, Mary Ravenel ”—then 
“Mary Warfield” —on a sheet of legal cap. 
And beautiful Miss Aylwin, coming in with a 
sheaf of typewriting, must have seen it; for 
Austin then carefully tore the sheet in frag- 
ments and threw them in his wastebasket. 


XXVIII 


Joun HAvILanp reported that there were 
at least one hundred thousand shares of 
Allegheny Central stock in New York pledged 
in the loans of Mr. Phineas Tamms or in the 
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straw names believed to represent him. His 
own particular bank had none of them, being 
of opinion that you never make money in 
dealings with a rascal; other banks were not 
so timorous, or so scrupulous; but of them 
Haviland could hardly ask to see the actual 
share certificates Tamms had pledged; and 
short of this there was no way to determine 
who would have the right to vote on them at 
the coming special meeting. It was of course 
possible, too, that the original owners—the 
owners ‘of record”—had given him proxies. 
That he had been buying proxies they already 
knew. 

On this state of facts, the three partners 
principally concerned got together one day in 
consultation. At the repeated requests of 
Mr. Miles Breese for an interview, they had 
also caused a note to be dispatched to that 
gentleman stating that Mr. Gresham would 
give him a consultation that day between 
twelve and a quarter past. It was now 
nearing the earlier limit. 

“Tf he owns or controls one hundred thou- 
sand shares, so large a compact block always 
attracts floating shares; and usually, in the 
absence of organized opposition, it will con- 


trol the election,” Mr. Gresham was saying 


of Haviland’s report. ‘“‘There are four hun- 
dred and seventeen thousand six hundred 
shares.” 

“The books were closed so suddenly that 
it looks as if he had got the balance of the 
half in proxies,” said Radnor. 

“There is a statute in New York making 
the buying of proxies a misdemeanor and the 
proxies void,” contributed Austin. 

Mr. Gresham’s eye glittered, but only for 
a moment. “I am afraid the validity of 
Tamms’s proxies will be determined by Mary- 
land law. And what is a fine of a thousand 
dollars to Tamms? What we want is to 
block his game or to send him to the State 
prison.” Austin looked up; it was unusual 
for Gresham to show such feeling. Just then 
Miss Aylwin came in with a paper, and said 
that Mr. Breese was in the outer office. 
“Tell James to show him in.” 

“Good morning, Gresham—good morning, 
Radnor—hello, Austin,” said that gentleman 
airily; and while Pinckney was wondering 
what intimacy of theirs had justified him in 
using his familiar name, he observed that he 
was endeavoring to give to the meeting the 
tone of the Piccadilly Club, where he was 
somewhat of a magnate, and which Gresham 
rarely entered. “Mighty pretty young lady 
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that clerk of yours, Gresham. Where have I 
seen her before?” 

“Mr. Breese, in the fifty years that you have 
been an ornament to society ’”—Mr. Gresham 
spoke icily, with a slight stress upon the 
numeral—* you must have seen all the pretty 
women in New York several times. May I 
ask you kindly to forget that you have seen 
Miss Aylwin at all?” A sort of explosive 
puff came from the Celtic Radnor; and Mr. 
Breese flushed red. But, after all, the clay 
of which he had been molded had been gentle 
clay, and he did not answer as Austin had 
feared. 

“You are right, Mr. Gresham,” he said 
with some dignity. ‘It was none of my busi- 
ness. I have come about Allegheny Central. 
There is no doubt that people in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia have sold a great deal of 
stock. And they did it because Tamms 
frightened them into it. And Tamms has 
got it.” 

“That squares with what I hear from 
Philadelphia,” said Radnor, who had re- 
covered himself. ‘‘The old women clucked 
that the fox was in the poultry yard. The 
Pennsylvania Society for Granting Annuities 
to the Wives of Deceased Soldiers of the Wars 
of the Revolution and 18i2 and Others tum- 
bled over itself in its hurry to sell out.” 

“And the strange part of it is,’ Breese 
went on, ‘‘that he circulated the rumors him- 
self. I don’t know about Philadelphia, but 
in Baltimore Tamms appeared openly, and 
shortly after sent items to the newspapers to 
the general effect that one Phineas Tamms, 
of New York, was in danger of securing the 
property, and that Tamms was a d——d rascal 
and would wreck the road.” 

“He spoke the exact truth,” said Mr. 
Gresham. ‘At such times he is exceptionally 
dangerous.” 

“And the effect of his honest advice, of 
course, was to make the lambs cut the price 
of their own wool as they handed it to him,” 
said Radnor. “I said before, we must or- 
ganize. We must have a stockholders’ com- 
mittee of protection.” 

“That is easy,” said Gresham thought- 
fully. ‘But it must cost him something to 
carry it. He started buying the stock at 120, 
and these tactics have got it down to 8s. 
Where does he get the extra margin?” For 
answer Austin handed him Haviland’s letter. 
Gresham took it up and read a sentence 
Austin had just underscored: ‘“‘‘Of late he 
has been putting up as additional collateral 
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large quantities of Bellefontaine Pacific bonds 
and Allegheny Pacific new stock and with- 
drawing the Allegheny Central.’ Can he be 
already selling, now the books are closed?” 

“Bellefontaine Pacifics are bitch pups,” 
vouchsafed Mr. Radnor alliteratively. 

“The bonds sell about par,” said Mr. 
Breese anxiously. 

‘Are quoted. He owns ’em all.” 

“There is also a good deal of—what’s this? 
Allegheny Central preferred stock.” 

“Receipts for preferred stock,” corrected 
Austin. “‘Issued by Tamms’s Brooklyn 
Trust Company for and against four per cent 
preferred stock of the railroad when issued.’ 
That is what he means to do at the meeting.” 

“Obviously,” said Mr. Gresham. ‘And 
lease the Allegheny Pacific and guarantee its 
bonds.” 

“Faith, he’s very kind in telling the widows 
and orphans to sell out, and damned good 
advice it is entirely,” said Radnor. 

“Most of the widows and orphans that have 
been doing this last selling have an office on 
Wall Street,’’ said Mr. Gresham. “And in 
my opinion it’s not far from the office of 
Phineas W. Tamms.” 

“And the others had better sell too? 
member, my daughter’s stock.” 

“We'll see—we’ll see. We'll let you 
know in time. To-day it would be hard to 
sell it at all, if Wall Street has had time to 
read that circular.” Mr. Gresham pointed 
to the notice of the stockholders’ meeting, and 
Austin took it up and read it. 

*“** Allegheny Central Company. For the 
purpose of enabling the company to make 
desirable Western connections, and to enable 
the directors to acquire by purchase, lease, or 
consolidation such property, rights of way, 
companies, or franchises as may in their judg- 
ment be necessary, and to provide the ways 
and means for the same.’ There is a breadth 
of style about that I rather admire.” 

“Wall Street, though not sedulously ad- 
dicted to literary pursuits, is a fine judge of 
style,” said Radnor. 

“Markoff took English One at Harvard,” 
said Austin. 

Gresham rang the bell. ‘No, I want Miss 
Aylwin,” he said to the man. Mr. Breese 
looked out of the window. ‘‘ Miss Aylwin, will 
you be good enough to telephone Haviland 
& Co. and ask the present price of Allegheny 
Central? Don’t let the office overhear you. 
Auerbach & Markoff are quite capable of 
paying a salary to one of my office boys,” he 
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explained, while they waited. 
trust Miss Aylwin.” 

Mr. Breese looked as if he were making a 
mental note of it. Ina minute she came back 
with a slip: 

“Opened at 84, sold to 71; now 714; no 
support; selling by DeWitt, Duval & Hol- 
yoke, believed to represent insiders.” 

“My God,” said Breese devoutly. Mr. 
Gresham looked at him, as he tore up the slip. 

““Mr. Breese, when you gave Mr. Markoff 
a proxy, did you sign one also for the stock we 
hold as trustees for your daughter?” 

“Yes,” stammered the old man. ‘“I—I 
thought you would have no objection.” 

““Not the least in the world,’’ Mr. Gresham 
went on. ‘‘And for the same consideration, 
I presume?” He paused until he elicited a 
reply. 

“Two dollars a share; it was as much as 
a dividend.” 

““Of course, of course. You will see that 
the amount is placed to the credit of the trust. 
And now, Mr. Breese, I think we can do 
nothing more for you to-day.” And that 
gentleman took his leave with the air of one 
who has left his tooth behind at his dentist’s 
and the place still aching. Mr. Radnor be- 
took himself to his private office, whence were 
heard certain cachinnations indicating that he 
was not wholly abandoned to the practice of 
his profession. Austin went into the library 
and became absorbed in the examination of a 
complete set of the Maryland legislative acts, 
secured by him recently at some expense and 
rather to the surprise of the outer office. 
Whatever he was searching for—possibly the 
charter of the Allegheny Central—he was re- 
warded by coming upon an act “dissolving 
the marriage previously existing between 
Miles Breese and Mary Ravenel Warfield and 
authorizing the latter to assume the name of 
Mary Warfield Ravenel.” Curious, thought 
Austin. He was aware that Delaware had 
been in the habit of granting special acts of 
divorce, but had no idea the Maryland Legis- 
lature had ever done so. 


“And I can 


There are but few ways of getting uptown 
in New York, and there were still fewer at the 
time of which we are writing. Among them 
that of Centre Street and Lexington Avenue 
is perhaps quietest, if not the pleasantest. 
You escape the crowds of Broadway, the noise 
of Fourth Avenue; and, of course, the Bowery 


is impossible for a woman. The surface 
cars are objectionable and the Elevated over- 
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crowded. Austin, having hired for his wife 
the brougham, liked to save on carriages for 
himself; moreover, he preferred the air and 
exercise of the four-mile walk. 

The crowds in our great city’s thorough- 
fares vary curiously, to the sympathetic ob- 
server. To begin with, at seven in the morn- 
ing, there is the east and west crowd, through 
Twentieth, Fourteenth, Thirty-fourth streets 
—mainly young women, the breadwinners. 
Many a New York lady has never seen these; 
and would be amazed, also, if she saw the 
crowded foredecks of the ferryboats that feed 
them—young women, many of them mere 
girls, bright faced for the most part, thank 
Heaven, and looking healthy—the correspond- 
ing crowd at sunset looks rather jaded and is 
not so definite; it disseminates itself, perhaps, 
among the shops; moreover, the hour of clos- 
ing is not so uniform as that of the morning 
whistle. Then there is the morning Elevated 
crowd—at seven, mechanics; at eight, clerks; 
not so many women among the mechanics, 
the men only, it would seem, “having the 
price” of the daily fares. Then there is the 
nine o’clock crowd, also recruited largely from 
the ferries—fathers of families in the Jerseys 


and Long Island, “‘commuters,” largely upper 
clerks, salaried men, or partners in small 
firms, also (it would seem) on their own ac- 
count doing an express business; then a little 
later the Elevated ‘‘swells,” the real (as they 
believe) New Yorkers—they who sleep in the 


city. While in the afternoon are the crowds 
of shopping women (hardly breadwinners 
these); still later, the young women from the 
matinées, not breadwinners at all. Of some 
such things may Austin have been thinking 
when, on Centre Street and just ahead of 
him, he recognized Miss Ravenel. 


XXIX 


AustIN did not wish to appear to be follow- 
ing her; yet he could not walk on without 
overtaking her. For a minute he feared it 
might annoy her to have him speak to her at 
all. He finally left their side of the wide street 
and crossed over, walking more rapidly. Then 
he crossed back and met her, face to face. 
The frankness of her greeting dispersed his 
hesitation and they walked on together. 

“You are from Rivington Street, I sup- 
pose?” (It wasa Friday.) “A better place 
than Wall Street.” 

“T am not so sure,” smiled Miss Ravenel. 
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“Mr. Haviland says that Wall Street is the 
only part of the United States where a man’s 
word is as good as his bond.” 

“That is because a spoken promise is 
simple and can’t be evaded. The moment a 
lawyer is hired to express it in a bond, another 
lawyer is hired to discover loopholes in it.” 

“T have heard that a lawyer was the keep- 
er of his client’s conscience,” laughed Miss 
Ravenel. 

‘All the same, one sometimes wants a 
higher job.” 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking about 
our talk the other day”—it was really some 
weeks since, but Austin’s: face colored with 
pleasure—‘‘and I have an idea of something 
—not perhaps higher—but of something else 
that you might do, I believe, very well; if you 
can’t teach newsboys. And I do not think it 
ever has been done.” 

They were coming to the corner of Four- 
teenth Street, and, as the crowd of carriages 
delayed their crossing, Austin stole a look at 
her. She was speaking almost eagerly, her 
fair face, on which every eddy of thought had 
its quick expression, aglow with enthusiasm. 
“T am sure that you could do it.” And 
again—oh, blind, blind!—might any passer-by 
have noted his answering flush. 

“Tt is to have a class, many classes, and not 
of boys but of men; and teach them something 
not merely of the law, that environs them, but 
of the right that is in the law. The working- 
men, the trades unions, I mean; I know they 
are so often wrong; but I know that there is 
right, too, on their side. And I know that there 
is right in the law that seems so cruel to them. 
They have never been told so—they do not 
understand it. Ti::y have no one to guide 
them—politicians are their only counsel, 
walking delegates their advisers—no one 
serves them single-heartedly, no one talks to 
them that they can trust.” 

Austin reflected a minute. ‘The difficulty, 
of course, is to win their trust.” 

“Yes, at first. But why should not a man 
give his leisure to it? Or even—I am sure it 
would be worth his best work—some of his 
working days? ” 

“T do not know much about the law of 
labor disputes ws 

“NordoI. But—I suppose I ought not to 
say it to a leading advocate,” she continued 
with a laugh. “Yet I feel sure the trouble 
has been that they have not looked at the law 
as embodying the right, but only as a thing 
contrived against them and for the means of 
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escaping it. Take the boycott, for instance— 
the sympathetic strike.” 

“They taught me in Cambridge that every 
boycott was an unlawful conspiracy,” said 
Austin. 

“T suppose you know,” the girl answered 
dubiously. ‘“‘It would be, if the motive were 
to hurt another. But suppose the object is 
only to properly benefit themselves—to do 
together what they might do separately, in 
order to gain some wholly reasonable end?” 

Austin looked at her curiously. Her 
thought betrayed a wonderful maturity of 
mind; for he did know enough of the law of 
the subject to know that this was deep reason- 
ing; and yet, like a woman, it was intuition 
that led her so promptly to the heart of the 
difficulty. 

“Of course one can study the subject— 
beyond that I should hardly know how to 
begin.” 

“Why not join some labor union your- 
self?” 

It gave the man a novel pleasure to be 
directed by her, but—oh, blind again!—he 
did not stop to question it. 


“Could I? I don’t knowa trade. I once 


did a little bookbinding.” 
“You might start as an apprentice!” 
“Oh, there are unions everywhere! 
very fishermen on the Massachusetts coast 
have formed one, and, I believe, their employ- 


The 


ers a trust. The oyster trade is now directed 
from Chicago.” 

“Coming from Boston, you might begin 
with codfish! Or perhaps you own a salmon 
river? The fishermen in the Restigouche 
need protection, I am sure!” 

The girl laughed happily; at least her life 
had left no trace of pedantry. And she saw 
things clearly, did this Una, with her man’s 
intellect and her woman’s heart. And how 
beautiful she was! No one else seemed to 
have noted that; Pinckney hugged the dis- 
covery to himself. He had not known there 
were such young girls in the world. Then he 
managed to turn the talk upon her own af- 
fairs; she talked with infinite comprehension, 
infinite pity, of the life of working women in 
New York; then they had a word or two of 
fun on “society” matters. In a moment, as 
it seemed, they were at Thirty-fifth Street— 
John Haviland’s corner. She slackened her 
pace as if expecting him to stop. 

“T am not going there to-day,” he said, as 
he looked at her. Her eyes, which had been 
fixed directly upon her interlocutor and had 
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been clear as sapphires, took, on his look, their 
other shade of misty blue—indescribable in 
words—it was as if two curtains of azure mist 
unrolled between their thought and his. She 
was again a young girl, following alone some 
delicate instinct. 

“Oh, I supposed you were—then our ways 
divide here.” 

Not for worlds would Austin have dared 
question the fiat. 

“‘May I see you and report progress?” he 
queried humbly. 

“T have to go home in a few days—to my 
grandmother in Maryland.” And again the 
warning came, and to his sinking heart the 
noise of the avenue was as the bubbling ocean 
in his ears. He raised his hat; for one brief 
second he watched her walk away, then, that 
he might not seem to note her path, he turned 
and rapidly he walked on, until he found him- 
self in Harlem. 

“Love comes unseen; we only see it go.” 
Any man or maid of Mrs. Gower’s light world 
would have seen it and taken it lightly enough. 
Perhaps it was the not taking it so that made 
him blind. He thought, no more than she, 
of any bond between them. He did not think 
of himself at all; it was only that his heart, 
which had been heavy, was now very light. 
He was thinking only of the work that lay 
before him todo. As for Miss Ravenel, there 
was no need to think of her: she was. 

When the man did come to self-conscious- 
ness, it was with a pang. Something sud- 
denly put Mamie Rastacq in his mind, and the 
shudder of his degradation. Nothing yet was 
in his heart that his being wed to Dorothy 
made wrong; but who was he that he should 
seek a young girl’s friendship? Bitterly he 
remembered a Spanish proverb, that a kiss, 
once given, is never past. Yet, like a ready 
balm, there came, too, some new comfort. 
For his heart told him that he should never be 
again the man he was that night in Lenox. 
He had saved his soul alive. 


XXX 


MENTION has been made of a small New 
Hampshire city, Nauchester by name, whither 
the business of a certain mill had taken Austin 
on the previous summer. This mill, at West 
Nauchester, made dress goods—prints and 
ginghams—although the business of the neigh- 
boring city was the manufacture of shoes. 
And it happened, that spring, that the entire 
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working population of this city went on strike. 
Now with this their law firm would have had 
nothing to do, but that the women and boys 
(there were no men except an engineer or two) 
employed in the print mills struck also; and 
these were still in the hands of a receiver, and 
the receiver was a client of theirs. Moreover, 
they were about effecting a successful re- 
organization—may one explain, for the con- 
tingency of a lady reader possibly in such 
things ignorant, that “‘reorganization” is the 
term applied to the process by which the old 
debts of a corporation are got rid of and new 
debts contracted, usually by the simple device 
of pretending that the old corporation has 
died and creating a new one, greatly to the 
satisfaction of everyone except the creditors? 
But the borrowing of the new capital this 
time depended upon the mill’s being ‘‘a going 
concern.” No one would lend new capital 
while the strike lasted and the mill was idle; 
so the receiver, their client, was in despair. 
The mill agent had informed him that the 
print works strike was a “‘sympathetic” one; 
that is to say (although there appeared to be 
no particular connection between the two 
industries unless they thought the heathen or 


the negroes, having no shoes, might as well go 
unclothed entirely), the girls in West Nau- 
chester stopped making printed cottons be- 
cause the women of Nauchester stopped 


making shoes and brogans. And it seemed 
difficult to discover what the true cause of the 
Nauchester strike was. The newspapers had 
spoken at first of its origin as being among the 
lasters, who objected to the use of certain new 
machinery; then there had been talk of a 
printed contract being required of those who 
returned to work; evidently, at least, it was no 
question of wages or hours. But the pros- 
perity of that portion of the little State was 
seriously affected; and its governor and the 
mayor of Nauchester, with a self-appointed 
committee of philanthropists coming from 
Boston, were reported to be about to have an 
interview with the strikers en masse, to see 
what might be done. And their client, the 
receiver, not wholly satisfied with the foreman 
temporarily in charge of his mill, who had 
himself come recently from Nauchester, was 
anxious that some one should go on to repre- 
sent him before the strike committee. And 
Austin had offered himself for the mission. 
He had been to the Havilands’ on the Satur- 
day following his walk to Harlem, as chron- 
icled in the last chapter; but now he went 
again. He had been reading up, not only the 
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law, but the literature of the subject—Wright, 
the Webbs, Powderly’s massive magazine of 
misinformation, besides the usual Govern- 
ment publications—and he was already aware 
that (at that period) it had been found im- 
practicable to organize women into unions, 
and also that among them a sympathetic strike 
almost never occurs. Woman is a born in- 
dividualist; her mind is essentially practical, 
and her motives begin at home. And Austin 
felt that a conference with Miss Ravenel 
would be invaluable to him; her imagination 
might furnish him with the clew he desired, 
and, for that reason, he was desirous of seeing 
her. Except by accident (he reflected) he 
never met her but at the Havilands’. She 
was going South now in a few days. But she 
had never asked him to call (how could she? 
Miss Just Out, with her own front door and 
the protection of maid and butler, may ask a 
man to call; the Nauchester mill girl may enter- 
tain her “‘ gentlemen friends” though she share 
her one room with another girl—not so a poor 
young lady living in a Lexington Avenue 
apartment house), and Austin did not know 
her address. He found himself quite in- 
capable of asking John or Gracie for it. So, 
instead, he called there every day and regaled 
them both with the fullest explication of the 
details and difficulties of the Nauchester labor 
troubles, stating with some particularity that 
he was leaving New York on the next Friday, 
the Eastern committees having selected Sun- 
day as the most convenient day for their 
efforts at peacemaking, and that he thought 
the whole affair one of peculiar interest to any- 
one concerned with the industrial condition of 
young women. 

So it happened that Austin left the city with 
a heavy heart. And also (he supposed it was 
only) because he had a painful scene with 
Dorothy on the morning of his departure—if 
scene it may be called where the dramatics 
are all on one side. His had hardly been a 
speaking part—his words, in fact, were limited 
to the simplest statement (in answer to the 
first question with which, in her bed, she 
greeted him) that they were not going to New- 
port that year. His dislike of the place was 
intolerable (he had, of course, to put it on that 
ground, not on one which implied a doubt of 
her—indeed, he felt none, in the vulgar sense, 
it was only the general deterioration of their 
life there;‘and to express anxiety for the state 
of Dorothy’s soul would have sounded, in his 
Southern ears, presumptuous if not ludicrous), 
especially in a boarding house; a “cottage” 
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was, of course, beyond their means. ‘Mr. 
Markoff has taken one” (he often, now, had 
to hear the taunt of Markoff’s greater success) ; 
“perhaps if you cultivated him more he might 
help you.” 

Now, Dorothy (and the reader knows 
why) had never yet herself been willing to 
invite Markoff to their house in New York; 
for she still could feel, with that animal purity, 
that shrinking from the physical contact that 
had never deserted her, the horror of the touch 
of Markoff’s warm, moist palm upon her 
dainty arm. Austin looked at her, but kept 
silent; he felt that he could not have been 
counsel to such as Tamms. If that was the 
way to riches, they must remain poor. Then 
she threw a letter at him, across the coverlet. 

Austin was in his overcoat and gloves, hat 
in hand, already on his way downtown; he 
had only come in to greet his wife, as she liked 
best, after he had had his breakfast and she 
had taken her coffee and had got a dressing 
wrapper over her nightdress. But now he 


put his hat and gloves aside and sat down to 
read her letter, which was from Mrs. Somers 
and imparted the news, half terrified, half 
triumphantly, that Daisy was determined on 


marrying an Italian prince. ‘‘Of course he 
has no money,” she lamented, “‘ but that is not 
the worst. His life has been most scandalous ” 
(the underlining was her own), “but to poor 
Daisy the ¢i#le is everything, though he is only 
the fourth son of a younger brother of the 
real Prince dei Puzzi, and the title is Parmesan. 
Prince Giovanni simply /ives at Monte Carlo, 
and if his life is more moral than it was, it is 
only on account of his health, or because he 
can’t afford to keep mistresses, and the mar- 
ried women won’t have him. You must let 
her come to you, at Newport; I am sure that’s 
the only place will cure her.” 

Austin had been somewhat amazed at the 
evident frankness with which mother and 
daughter had treated the other questions; 
but at this last suggestion he raised his 
eyebrows. 

“‘Distract her, mother means,” said Doro- 
thy. And to his suggestion of a quieter place 
—Dublin, for instance, or even the Beverly 
shore—it appeared that indeed Newport alone 
could offer superior charms to life in Parma 
with a titled husband at Monte Carlo. And 
then Austin’s talent at cross-examination at 
last elicited a mention of Van Kull. The 
Machiavelian subtlety of this imagination 
had at first given him pause; then he grew 
indignant. But to his suggestion that Doro- 
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thy was exposing her sister to the risk of hav- 
ing her heart broken, or even worse, Dorothy 
had shrugged her shoulders—Van Kull was 
not “a marrying man,” she hinted—and 
seemed to think either accident better than 
marriage with “a rotten dago”—a speech 
which even the sanction of slang did not make 
pleasant on her lips. Moreover, she ap- 
peared to think that desperate diseases re- 
quired desperate remedies; and finally hinted, 
with a plainness of speech of which our 
Southerner was still incapable, that Van Kull 
might go to the extreme of flirtation with a 
young girl and yet be careful of her reputation 
—‘‘a girl in his own class, I mean.” And 
Dorothy ran over a Leporello’s list of young 
ladies’ names and pointed out that nothing 
had ever been “really known.” 

Thus it happened that Austin was not in 
the best of minds, when he took the Boston 
train, for considering the more real evils of the 
Nauchester mill girls. He only felt like curs- 
ing the stupidity of the founders—Alexander 
Hamilton and Ben Franklin, both judges of 
female character too—for abrogating titles in 
America. Here the bait of a Parma mar- 
quisate—even shared by a dozen others, the 
very title outweighed all else. It would 
have been so easy to have sprinkled around 
empty titles—for it is not the political reality 
our young women seem to care for, not the 
English peerage; the mere honorific to the 
name is all they want—and thus have gratified 
the social cravings of our heiresses and kept 
their old man’s honest dollars athome. And 
this without infringing the prerogatives of a 
political democracy, which is all we have left 
or (say the demarchs) hardly that. A duke of 
Virginia or a marquis of Germantown might 
not always be attainable; but surely an earl- 
dom of Brandywine—or even to be Vis- 
countess Bunker or plain Lady Schoharie— 
would now have jingled as pleasantly in 
Daisy’s ears as Marchesa (Giovanni) Puzzi. 
And then the order of the Cincinnati should be 
hereditary chevaliers, thus making all their 
honest women ladies. Possibly not many of 
this historic American nobility would now be 
found at Newport; and this also would make 
no harm. For, as to Newport, Austin had 
been firm; no more of it. In return, he had 
volunteered the suggestion of a house on the 
Beverly shore; and that would cost much more 
money than Cléry’s cottages. Well, it is the 
first duty of the American husband to provide 
the money; the last duty required of him is to 
be with his wife where she spends it. Beverly 
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was farther off than Newport; but he might, 
probably, be at Pride’s Crossing (he had 
written to Mrs. Shirley about a house there) 
every Sunday. And at Beverly, Austin 
thought, he would feel safe. Exotics like 
Killian Van Kull could not breathe in’ that 
rarified Puritan atmosphere, or the ragweed 
impart its influenza. 

As Austin got farther from home, his spirits 
rose. The tidy New England fields, foaming 
with houstonia—pity the brave little flower, 
so lavish of itself in our bleak spring winds, 
has not got a better name, for they are more 
like dancing nymphs than “Quaker ladies,” 
and ‘‘bluets” is affected. And the com- 
fortable gray rocks heartened him; the frosty 
vigor of the air. Anyhow, he was a different 
being than he had been last fall. Not only 
his own work, but his still larger impersonal 
interest in these great human questions, in- 
dustrial, social, vital—now gave him interest 
in life. Sympathy with other lives can fill 
one’s own. He felt, too, that he came to this 
present contest, to the Nauchester operatives, 
no longer empty-handed, no, nor empty- 
hearted. All lay in that. His heart was in 
his work. 

So he sat, with the governor and the mayor 
and a lady or two, through all the pompous 
platitudes of the Boston philanthropists, on 
the platform of the crowded hall next day; 
hardly hearing them, indeed, as he looked 
down at the packed audience, silent, respect- 
ful, willing to meet them, even to be lectured 
by them, more tolerant of their interference, he 
felt, than he would have been had their cases 
been reversed. He would now have felt him- 
self in a false position had he not, privately, 
spent the previous day in interviewing many 
of those he now saw sitting in the hall. Nine- 
tenths of the audience (audience was the word, 
they listened so patiently) were women; the 
few men were Poles, Armenians, Russian 
Jews (the employers, of course, all Yankees, 
sat with them on the platform). It was said 
they had all been out of employment eleven 
weeks, and that there was already much dis- 
tress among them; there was no evidence of 
this as Austin looked around the room. 
Nearly every woman had a sealskin coat 
(imitation, he supposed) and many of them 
diamonds. Their chairman was giving them 
a carefully prepared historical account of the 
vicissitudes attending the introduction of 
machinery in industrial handicrafts; at times 
he lost his place and fumbled with his eye- 
glasses—he was reading from manuscript— 
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at such times their attention wandered and 
they looked as if they had heard it all before. 

After this public function was over, they 
went into a smaller room with the leaders of 
the strike; and here they got one step nearer 


the real issue that divided them. The 
Lasters’ Union, it appeared, had long since 
given up the fight on the new machinery; but 
all hands objected to returning under a printed 
contract to be signed by each individual. It 
was general, not personal, obligation they 
would promise. Here the governor of the 
State launched into an eloquent exposition of 
the sanctity of contract, only stopping just 
short of expounding the Dartmouth College 
case, a matter they would hardly have under- 
stood; while he did learnedly explain the 
doctrine of implied contract and how, by ac- 
cepting employment at all, they subjected 
themselves to the reasonable conditions of 
the proposed written contract; the only new 
thing being that they were not again to strike 
without two weeks’ notice and the service of a 
writing, stating the reasons for the strike and 
signed by the officers of the unions affected or 
by the leaders of the strikers if individuals, 
upon a permanent arbitration committee. 
But most of the men, it seemed, did neverthe- 
less consider the signing their names to any 
document a serious step; while many of the 
women looked as if they were not always pre- 
pared to give their reasons in black and white. 
And then a clever Irishman stood up and 
proposed, as a reasonable counter provision, 
that the manufacturers should also sign the 
contract and agree to an additional clause 
that in future no employee should be dis- 
charged without a corresponding two weeks’ 
notice, or, if for cause, immediately, but in 
such case handing the employee a letter 
stating such cause, which should then be re- 
viewable by the same arbitration committee. 

At this, one of the shoe manufacturers, a 
down-Easter named Slick, who had himself 
risen from a bench in what was now his own 
factory (Austin afterwards told Miss Ravenel 
that the “soulless corporations” he found 
much more broad-minded and considerate of 
the rights of labor than the self-made mechanic 
who had become an employer), lost his temper 
completely and wanted to know what they 
wanted anyhow. “Parcel of loafers, d—n 
’em.” 

“Remember,” said their courtly chairman, 
“there are ladies present.” Mr. Slick snorted. 

“T know what they can do, and what they 
can’t do. I’ve been on a bench myself——” 
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“And been the meanest pacemaker of the 
lot,” interpolated the clever Irishman. 

“The whole question comes down to this: 
Are they to run my business, oramI? That’s 
what I want to know,” said Slick. 

In the wrangle that ensued Austin took no 
part. He knew very well that both sides had 
substantially made up their minds to the 
terms, save for one matter that had not been 
approached as yet—could not be, perhaps, in 
that mixed conclave. One of the girl leaders 
—that is, an unmarried, handsome woman of 
twenty-five, native of New Hampshire, a high- 
school graduate—encouraged by the others, 
yet after far more hesitation, Austin had 
thought, than Daisy or her Newport friends 
would have shown, had boldly spoken out to 
him, the evening before, in the favorite ice- 
cream saloon, about the real trouble; she was 
here now, but she would not dare, he knew, 
bring such a subject to the fine ears of the 
Boston ladies that formed a part of the 
committee. 

His attention wandered to the walls of the 
room they were in. It was evidently the 
assembly hall of the local union. No pictures 
were on the walls; but there was a printed 
copy of the union’s by-laws, some framed 


Federation of Labor notices, and a “ Catalogue 
of the Library of Lasters’ and Binders’ Unions 
Nos. —and —” in handwriting. Austin took 
his note-book and furtively jotted down the 


list. It included: 


Why do Men Starve? 

Bondholders and Breadwinners. 
Speaking of Ellen. 

Russian Traits and Terrors. 

The American Siberia. 

Works of Robert G. Ingersoll. 
Looking Backward. 

The Coming Slavery. 

The Political Mission of Tammany Hall. 
A Symposium on the Land Question. 
Crimes against Criminals. 

From Seamstress to Duchess. 
Progress and Poverty. 


And this was the reading upon which the 
coming proletariat (they loved, he found, in 
these books, to use that word) was being 
formed. He was even, considering their 
titles, surprised at the wheat to be found with 
such chaff—— 

So Austin mused, and came to find that an 
agreement had at last been arrived at, much 
facilitated by Mr. Slick’s angry departure 
from the room, and that night, through all the 
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country, would flash the news that the great 
Nauchester strike had ended. The chair- 
man buttoned up his fur-lined overcoat; the 
governor began to frame his announcement, 
in a sedulous first person singular, to the 
Associated Press; the male shoe workers were 
filing out, when, at the last moment, a girl 
said something about the troubles in West 
Nauchester. They could not, she argued, 
desert their friends, especially, she added 
significantly, since one of the wrongs that had 
caused their own strike had now become 
theirs. A committee of conference was ap- 
pointed, and Austin moved for one on behalf 
of the employers. He was appointed chair- 
man, with power to name two others. He 
selected the village doctor and the Roman 
Catholic priest, and he had already tele- 
graphed their client, the receiver, for permis- 
sion to do what they ultimately resolved 
upon. 

For he had not been idle, the day before; 
the work had all been done and the matter 
settled, Austin knew, before their chairman 
had begun his speech. Guided by the hints 
of his friend in the ice-cream saloon, he had 
visited West Nauchester. And, considering 
their reading matter, the conditions they had 
asked for were passing strange. The mill had 
recently constructed a row of model boarding 
houses for the unmarried girls; the plumbing 
was perfect, the rents fair, and there was an 
elaborate code of social rules to which the 
occupants were expected to conform; devised 
by the wife of the last treasurer, who was a 
Boston millionaire, it was humbly imitative 
of the code of conduct and social manners 
that might be expected of a well-bred young 
lady on the Back Bay. Now these rules, 
they had insisted, should be abolished; they 
desired complete liberty of action and no 
police inspection. But the other demand was 
of a different nature; it was, that the present 
superintendent did not come up to their moral 
standard, and should be discharged. This, 
as Austin reflected, was nothing less than a 
boycott, a criminal conspiracy to the injury of 
the individual. Nevertheless, he had acceded; 
only he wondered whether many metropolitan 
ladies, on or off the stage, would have been so 
fastidious. According to both the major and 
Mamie Rastacq, women liked a sultan. But 
perhaps, in our new democracy, both Mamie 
and Tom Brandon might be wrong. 

He had recently begun to think it possible. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 


By CONSTANTINE MENELAS 


SAIHE sympathy which has 

w been extended by a large 

body of people in this coun- 

try to the insurrectionists 

in Macedonia has been 

founded upon two grave 

misconceptions of the true 

situation. In the first place, it has been 

erroneously assumed that the insurrection 

movement has the approval and the active 

support of the Macedonian people. On the 

contrary, it has been repudiated by the vast 

majority of the resident population. The 

other misconception is the assumption that 

the Christian population of Macedonia is 
mainly Bulgarian. 

The population of Macedonia is roughly 
estimated at about one million nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants, in the two vilayets of 
Salonica and Monastir, composed thus : 

Mussulmans .......... 770,000 
EON scone cedweoe cn 660,000 
oo ATE 380,000 
PD accasveseeaae 15,000 
MOMMRNEARE 6... oie sicne 12,000 

56,000 

Greeks far outnumber the Bulgarians. But 
this is not all. The trade of the country is 
chiefly in the hands of the Greeks—the 
Bulgarians being mainly agriculturists and 
cattle raisers. In the vilayet of Salonica the 
Jews are a very important element, and in the 
City of Salonica there are many wealthy Jews 
engaged in banking and foreign trade. 

This difference is still more strikingly il- 
lustrated by the official school statistics of 
the vilayets of Salonica and Monastir, as 
follows: 


Teachers. | Pupils. 
1,463 
Bulgarian 873 
Servian ge 112 
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59,640 
18,311 
| 1,674 

2,002 





From the foregoing table it will be seen 
that the average numbers of pupils in the 
schools are: Greek, 60; Bulgarian, 33; Rou- 
manian, 40; Servian, 31. The Bulgarians 
are very active in multiplying their schools, 
but pupils are lacking. 

Yet, with all these facts before our eyes, the 
Bulgarians claim Macedonia as their own, 
although there are two other nationalities 
which far outnumber them. Gladstone was 
the first European statesman to bring Bul- 
garia before the world, at the cry of “The 
Bulgarian atrocities,” which culminated in 
the war of 1878 between Russia and Turkey. 

The result of that war is well known. 
Turkey lay prostrate before her victorious 
enemy—the Russian army being encamped 
within a stone’s throw of the Sultan’s palace, at 
San Stefano on the Sea of Marmora, where the 
astute Ignatieff, then Russian Ambassador to 
the Porte, concluded the famous treaty, known 
ever since by his name. This despoiled Tur- 
key of its fairest European provinces and left 
the Sultan only a small strip of land in Thrace, 
on which Constantinople is situated. It also 
created a Greater Bulgaria, comprising all the 
country down to the shores of the A°gean Sea, 
from the entrance of the Dardanelles to the 
Gulf of Salonica. 

This preposterous treaty, which created an 
immense Slav state in the very heart of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, and gave Bulgaria a very 
large slice of the Sultan’s territory, was 
frustrated by the vigorous policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, who sent a powerful British 
fleet to Constantinople. This resulted in the 
Berlin treaty of 1878, which caused but slight 
changes in the map of Europe. 

Bulgaria was thrown back to her old 
frontiers, with the exception of Dobrucha on 
the lower Danube, taken from Roumania. 
But the Bulgarians never forgot the San 
Stefano Treaty of Ignatieff, which made their 
country, on the map, twice as large as it was 
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before. They abided their time and in 1885, 
having completed secretly their arrangements, 
marched on Philippopolis, drove the Turkish 
authorities from the city, and, in one night, 
became the masters of Eastern Roumelia, 
which was finally annexed to and incorporated 
in the Principality of Bulgaria, the European 
powers accepting the accomplished fact. And 
then, having succeeded so well in Eastern 
Roumelia, they began a vigorous religious and 
political campaign in Macedonia with a view 
to annexing that country and making it a part 
of Greater Bulgaria. They soon found that 
their greatest opponent was the Greek Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. But to fully under- 
stand this part of the controversy, we must 
go back a few years. 

It is to be remembered that the Bulgarians, 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, sought the protection of some great 
European power to accomplish their ends. In 
the first part of the last century they fell into 
the arms of Russia. In 1848 they looked 
toward France for their liberty. Then they 
turned toward England and obtained a few 
advantages from Disraeli (later Lord Beacons- 
field). After the Crimean War they became 
the fervent worshipers of Napoleon III, and 
when it was pointed out to them that they 
would obtain their ends quicker by embracing 
the Roman Catholic faith, many of them did 
not hesitate to abandon the religion of their 
fathers. It was at that time (1856-60) that 
several establishments of the Lazarists were 
founded in Bulgaria. 

But this did not please Orthodox Russia, 
and she tried to win them back by promising 
to them a purely Bulgarian Orthodox Church, 
detached from the jurisdiction of the Greek 
patriarch, and this was the beginning of the 
Bulgarian exarchate. To accomplish this it 
was necessary that their Roman Catholic 
bishop should voluntarily resign. His name 
was Sekoliki. This he did (under threat of 
assassination), and retired to his convent, 
where he ended his days. 

This was in 1861, and then began the 
real fight of the Bulgarians to detach them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the patriarch 
and establish an autocephalous Bulgarian 
Church within the Ottoman Empire. The 
Greek patriarch tried to dissuade them from 
such a movement by making several im- 
portant concessions, but their demands were 
so excessive (chiefly by insisting that the 
Bulgarian bishops should have absolute 
jurisdiction, not only in Bulgaria, but also in 
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Roumelia and the largest part of Macedonia) 
that no other course was left to the patriarch 
but to give a flat refusal and finally to ex- 
communicate the recalcitrant bishops. 

The Bulgarian agitators then chose Mace- 
donia as the principal field of their operations, 
and all their attention was directed against the 
Greek schools and the Greek clergy in that 
province, whom they represented to the 
Turks as disloyal and plotting against the 
Sultan. Helped by Russia, they eventually 
succeeded in establishing the Bulgarian ex- 
archate at Constantinople—the Sultan hav- 
ing issued a firman to that effect on March 
10, 1870, and that is the last schism which the 
Greek Church has suffered. 

The consecration of the Bulgarian exarch 
took place May 24, 1872, and from that day 
began the acrimonious quarrels between the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians. 

Emboidened by their success, the Bulga- 
rians not only claimed all Eastern Roumelia 
and Macedonia, but wanted to place all the 
Greek schools, churches, and priests under 
their exarch. The Greek patriarch, despair- 
ing of bringing them to reason, issued an edict, 
declaring the Bulgarian exarchate as a body 
outside the pale of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. But the Bulgarians, supported by 
Russia, succeeded, eighteen years later, in 
having their episcopal sees in the Macedonian 
provinces of Achris, Velessa, and Scopia 
recognized officially as dependencies of the 
exarchate, the Sultan having issued an irade 
to that effect August 4, 1890. By the coup de 
main of Philippopolis the Bulgarians became 
the masters of 120,000 Greeks in Eastern Rou- 
melia, as well as of their schools and churches. 

But the progress of Bulgarism in Macedonia 
was found too slow in late years. In an open 
letter dated April 26, 1899, Rizow, leader of 
the Bulgarian propaganda in Macedonia, 
wrote to Prince Ferdinand as follows: 


“The Gracow (Bulgarian) Ministry seems to be 
blind, and will cause the ruin of Bulgarism, in 
believing that it will be possible to increase the suc- 
cesses, obtained by the Bulgarians in Macedonia, 
through the schools and the clergy.” 


In other words, what he meant was simply 
this: 


“The artificial work created in Macedonia by the 
Bulgarian propaganda is ready to fall to pieces, be- 
cause it relies upon the false hypotheses of the ex- 
istence of a Bulgarian nationality in Macedonia. 
Bulgarism loses ground every day; therefore, 
Bulgaria must have recourse to arms, and conquer 
Macedonia by force, otherwise she is lost to her 
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forever.” (‘La Macedoine,” by Dr. Nicolaides, 
page 147, Berlin, 1899.) 


In view of the above statements not much 
perspicacity is required to explain what is 
going on in Macedonia at present. And yet 
nothing would be more desirable than the es- 
tablishment of a complete accord among the 
different nationalities of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. This, however, does not seem possible. 
The late Prime Minister Tricoupis, the great- 
est statesman of modern Greece, expressed 
himself as follows, on his return from a trip to 
the Balkans, shortly before his death: 


“The supposition that I undertook this trip with 
the idea of forming a Balkan league against Turkey 
is entirely erroneous. On the part of one of the 
Balkan States, an offensive war against Turkey 
seems to me impossible and almost childish. On 
the other hand, a federation of the Balkan States is a 
Utopia which a serious statesman would not enter- 
tain for one moment. And yet other minor ar- 
rangements might be made among them which 
might prove of great utility. They ought to in- 
augurate a system of reconciliation and mutual 
respect. Between the Greeks and the Bulgarians 
there has existed, for fifteen hundred years, a state 
of perpetual hostility, for the reason that the Bul- 
garians have not been able to accustom themselves 
to the idea that they should be contented with a 
part of the Balkan Peninsula, more than sufficient 
for them.” 


The letter of Rizow to Prince Ferdinand, 
quoted above, gives the key to the present 
situation in Macedonia and to the chaotic 
state of that unfortunate country. Seeing 
that schools and exarchates did their cause 
no good, the Bulgarians inaugurated, in the 
last few years, a system of terrorism, mur- 
der, and arson, of which the people of this 
country have hardly an idea. They have 
formed the so-called committees, composed 
of armed bands, which visited every village 
and hamlet, tried to win them to their cause, 
and, failing to do so, burned the houses and 
churches, killed men and women indiscrimi- 
nately, and inspired general terror. The poor 
peasants tremble on the approach of the 
Bulgarian Comitadgis. 

In a pamphlet published in London 
(‘Bulgarian Outrages in Macedonia,” 1897- 
1903, Ede. Altom & Townsend, Lim’d) it is 
stated that during the said years 202 murders 
and 27 attempted murders, or a total of 229 
crimes, were committed by Bulgarian bands 
against Macedonian Greeks, and the name of 
each victim and the date and place where the 
outrage was committed are given. 

So far, the voice of civilization, seemingly, 
has been spent in shouting down the Turk, but 
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what is now going on in Macedonia is not a 
religious issue between Christian and Moham- 
medan. While it is true that the Macedonians 
are Christians, they are more in fear, at the 
present time, of their Bulgarian co-religionists 
than of those who worship and fight under the 
standard of the crescent. Said the Greek 


Minister of Foreign Affairs lately: 


“The whole trouble is fomented by Bulgarians 
against the wishes of the Macedonians themselves. 
The great majority of the inhabitants of Macedonia 
are Greeks and not Slavs. ‘They have no wish to be 
annexed to a Slavonic country like Bulgaria, and we 
have no wish to have them.” 


The fact is that it is only the north of 
Macedonia that is occupied by Bulgarians 
and Servs. In Southern Macedonia the 
Greeks predominate, and they are the exclu- 
sive occupants of the seacoast. The Bul- 
garians are trying to oust the Greek Mace- 
donians from their strongholds. They do 
not aim at simply getting rid of the Turkish 
yoke, but at imposing their own supremacy on 
the unwilling Greeks, or Christians of other 
races. 

For political and not religious purposes the 
Bulgarians have used as their method a system 
of terrorism. The Bulgarian bands, armed 
and provided with money from their own 
country, invade Macedonia, while the other 
Christian populations are unarmed and can- 
not resist. The result is that, abnormal as 
it may seem, those who will not side with the 
Bulgarians, nor submit to their ascendency, 
look upon the Turks as their protectors and 
deliverers. The violence of the Bulgarians is 
more intolerable to the Greeks in Macedonia 
than the tyranny of the Turk. 

Thus, instead of a union of Christian races 
to deliver themselves from Turkish oppres- 
sion, it is really the Bulgarians who are giv- 
ing that oppression a new lease of life by 
stirring up a division among the Christian 
peoples themselves. Not that the Mace- 
donian Christians fear the Turk less, but 
they fear the Bulgarians more; for Bulgaria 
uses the Macedonian Greek as a pawn on 
the political board and is not at all gentle in 
its treatment. 

Bulgaria, with the deliberate purpose of 
causing disorder in European Turkey, and 
thus forcing the intervention of the great 
powers, with the expectation of enlarging 
Bulgarian territory and raising the country 
jrom a principality to a kingdom, is endeavor- 
ing to force the peaceful Macedonians to 
armed insurrection. With these scheming 
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Bulgarians on the north, with the Albanians 
on the west, and with the Turks, least feared 
of all at the present time—but still an alien 
oppressor—on the south, the peaceful Greek 
farmers of Macedonia are indeed in a position 
not to be envied. But the Turk, abominable 
as he is, should be given his due, and Chris- 
tianity should be very careful how it sympa- 
thizes with the Bulgarians, whose methods 
make the fierce and intolerant Mohammedan 
appear mild in comparison. 

At the time this article is being written the 
allied fleets of the great powers are on their 
way to the Turkish waters in order to enforce 
their demands for the foreign control of the 
finances of Macedonia. 

The desired economical reforms are based 
on the following paragraph of the original 
Austro-Russian agreement: 


“To expedite the conduct of financial affairs in 
Macedonia, the budget of receipts and expenditures 
will be regulated vilayet by vilayet, and the receipts 
of the Ottoman Bank from the Macedonian eparchies 
will be applied solely to the necessity of the local 
administration.” 
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It is clear that the enforcement of this article 
does away entirely with the Turkish adminis- 
tration, which is replaced by an autonomy of 
the above description construed by the in- 
terested powers. The plan provides that a 
special budget for each separate Macedonian 
vilayet shall be made up and shall be rati- 
fied by the powers. The collection of the 
taxes shall be made by Turkish attachés, but 
under the surveillance of the Ottoman Bank. 
One higher financial supervisor, appointed by 
the powers, is to control the receipts and to pay 
the salaries. The only exceptions from his con- 
trol will be the customs duties and the tithes. 

Only by this means, which insures the 
regular conduct of imports and the payment 
of the military and economical attachés, are 
order and prosperity in Macedonia to be 
secured. The powers seem to be in earnest 
this time, but their success depends chiefly 
upon complete accord among them. Before 
such a strong European coalition the Sultan 
will be obliged to give way, and once the 
powers are in control of Macedonia, there 
will be an end to the Bulgarian atrocities. 
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BY 


EDITH 


T must be some fifty years 

or more since M’sieu 

Barné— christened Barna- 

bas, with a patronymic 

44 sweetly Irish and unpro- 
z nounceable—flashed like a 
meteor into the shabbier 

purlieus of Bruges. 

They tell me—the old women—that he was 
the most resplendent gentleman of their 
youth; and it would seem that they speak 
truly, if I may judge from the legends he has 
left behind him. ' The only wonder is that a 
man of such a scintillating military career 
should not have made more mark on history. 
I gather that he was chiefly responsible for the 
founding of the Second Empire, to say nothing 
of the Hungarian Revolution, the little affair 
in Italy, and the Chartist disturbances in 
England. But in the end he came to Bruges, 
penniless, and with but faded Parisian 
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plumage of bottle green and buff with many 
brass buttons, and took a humble post as 
inspector in a factory for making—I forget 
what; and there he and his glory came to an 
untimely but comfortable end, as I shall try to 
show. 

But first you are to picture him strutting 
among the booths of the Grande Place or 
ogling young bourgeoises from the Café de la 
Paix—a fine figure of a man with military 
mustachios that bristled high on his cheeks 
and of a flagrant red. They say that he was 
never without a bodyguard of beggars and 
that small urchins followed at his heels for the 
largess that he scattered, and they whisper 
that the hearts of the Flemish girls went down 
before him as corn before the sickle. But for 
a long time all that they knew of his way of life 
was that he lodged in the Rue de Sablon over 
a baker’s shop, and that madame the baker’s 
wife, when questioned, said little, but shrugged 
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her shoulders as one that might tell much if 
she would. 

I do not know how long he was in the ville 
—it might have been months or perhaps as 
much as a year or two—before he crossed the 
path of Céleste Matthys. 

It is very probable, however, that she had 
heard tales of him, for who was not familiar 
with “‘M’sieu Barné et son bath” (pronounced 
bate)? And now I perceive plainly that I 
should have mentioned the béie in the begin- 
ning; it was the great, the distinguishing mark 
of the ex-hero, the chief part of his luggage 
when he posted into Bruges—a long, deep, 
wide, commodious receptacle that might 
comfortably have cleansed a whole family of 
Flemish children at once, had such a per- 
formance been within the pale of reason, to the 
mind of any Flemish mother. But ample as it 
was, it was half denuded of paint and dented 
not a little, as if from the uses of war—I speak 
from the witnessing of my own eyes, though 
many years after; and therefore, to spare 
it, I suppose, Barney was wont, whenever 
the weather would permit, to bathe in the 
open. 

If then, as I began to say, Céleste had heard 
tales of him, they would have had to do with 
these extraordinary practices. Why, the man 
bathed almost as often as most people say 
their prayers! She might have learned of his 
summer morning dips in the Lac d’Amour be- 
neath the scandalized shutters of the cloistered 
Béguines; of the wager that he won by 
swimming around the city walls, never once 
landing between the Porte d’Ostende and the 
Porte de Marischal; of how he held, single- 


handed, the windmill by the Porte Sainte 
Croix against a mighty rabble of young 
*prentices who came to jeer at him while he 
bathed, and went away humbled, with purple 
eyes and bloody noses; of how during one of 
his lonely swims in the twilight his clothes 
were captured and taken in exchange by a 
dim-eyed beggar, and how this same wretch, 
who was short and thin, on the following day 
so speedily found himself a marked man that 
he parted company in separate shops with 
the green coat and buff trousers and gold- 
embroidered waistcoat, and how the course of 
each splendid garment was traced until they 
were once more united in the presence of their 
master; of how he withstood the joint playful 
efforts of six of the factory hands over whom 
he was inspector to hurl him into the canal 
from the bridge of St. Jan Nepomuk, and 
thereupon stood them drinks at the Estaminet 
de la Boucle d’Or until he himself was the 
only man who could walk home alone. 

I could tell you more of these tales than you 
would care to hear; but the upshot of them all, 
in the common mind of Bruges, was that there 
must be something wrong about the man who 
needed so much washing. If Céleste then 
had heard of him, she must have been sad- 
ly prejudiced in his disfavor. Brave? No 
doubt. Generous? Toa fault. Handsome? 
Ah! ‘Adorable? Ciel! But why did he need 
so often to make himself clean ? 

The event that determined Barney’s future 
happened on a market morning when, being of 
an idle mind and having strolled up and down 
the Grande Place among the stalls of the 
country women, and through the Place du 
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Bourg among the flower girls, and about the 
Place Simon Stevin among the sellers of fruits 
and sweetmeats, he wearied of conquest, and 
meeting a little bandy-legged Fleming who 
had many a time listened open-mouthed to his 
tales in the Café de la Paix, whispered some 
mischief in his ear and led him off in the 
direction of St. Gilles—but not to church, as I 
guess. 

On the way they passed the lace shop of 
Céleste Matthys; and here Georges Bruyn, the 
Fleming, who had not lacked his morning 
draught, stopped and sighed and, though many 
times adjured, refused to move on. When 
Barney glanced within to ascertain the cause 
of the trouble, he saw nothing but a wooden- 
faced lacemaker bent over her pillow, behind 
a little counter on which lay displayed boxes 
of the finished fabric. For all his looking, 


the profile never budged, nor did the click of 
bobbins falter, nor the swift advance of the 
pins in and out among the twisted threads. 
For a second or two Barney watched, fasci- 
nated, the busy, fat, red hands, then he turned 
to his companion and marshaled him by force 
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“What the devil does it mean?” he asked 
politely. 

“Mean?” said the despairing Bruyn. “It 
means that Céleste Matthys is the heaven 
of my soul and that she once loved me as 
tenderly. . But for those that have 
parted us—Ciel !” 

“Heaven, is it?” says Barney, or some such 
thing. “Sure, for myself I can imagine 
another sort of heaven altogether, and that’s 
the whole truth, my boy.” 

But Bruyn was not to be comforted: “‘The 
ells of lace that I have bought, the caps, the 
handkerchiefs, the—all manner of useless 
things. And her heart, it is turned to stone 
by those that are jealous of me.” 

“Name of Heaven then, try another,” 
Barney would have said. 

“Ah, but you do not understand, the love 
that I have offered, the money that I have 
spent. :” 

“Pretty?” says Barney. ‘‘You’d have to 
laugh if you thought long enough about 
her.” 

“Tt is not that,” I can hear the Fleming, 


“T+ was the great, the distinguishing mark of the ex-hero.” 
great, g g 


a little way down the street. There he ad- 
dressed him in a sort of French—his own 
Flemish being limited to epithets likely to 
hasten straggling workmen. 


“but she has the heart of gold—oui—and the 
pocket of gold too.” 

“Hey?” says Barney, with a sudden 
thought. 
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“You would not think to look at her that 
there sits the richest woman in Bruges—the 
richest woman without a husband. Upon my 
soul, it is true. There is nothing I do not 
know about her. She is up with the dawn 
and off to Mass at the Chapelle du Saint 
Sang. How doI know? Have I not heard 
many a time, lying sleepless by the window of 
my lodging, the click of her sabots on the street 
below? Have I not raised myself in bed to 
see her go by on the opposite side with her 
prayer book in her hand? Enfin? Have I 
not watched her over her coffee? Have I not 
seen her sweep out her shop and serve her 
customers? Have I not seen all the young 
men of Bruges buying lace in the hope that 
with it they have bought her heart—the heart 
that should be mine? Do I not know from 
madame la blanchisseuse de fin next door, the 
centimes that she gives for her dinner? And 
have I not heard her gossiping in her doorway 
with that beast of a bootmaker over the way, 
with that serpent of a fruiterer at the cor- 
ner, with that robber of a zouave sergeant 


who lodges across the court? Talk not to me! 
Do I not know all, down to the very sum that 
she has set aside for the cross and wreath of 
immortelles that shall stand over her grave 
when she is buried? Pah/ And it is all to 
no end.” 

“Tf it’s as bad as that,” says Barney, and 
flourishes his gold-headed stick, “‘there is 
nothing to be said. Come back with me and 
I will procure it that she shall take the one of 
us—you or me.” 

Thereupon he seized Bruyn by the elbow 
and dragged him along in sudden reluctance, 
perhaps because of the small measure of 
truth in the big words he had been uttering. 

A moment they stood on the cobbles. The 
beady-eyed, apple-cheeked lacemaker worked 
industriously with no idea in the world that 
she was being observed. 

Then Barney, with his most magnificent 
air, pushed open the door and entered, shak- 
ing the little shop with his tread, and still 
haling the alarmed Bruyn by the elbow. 

“Sure, it’s you must be interpreter,” he 
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said, “‘for it’s never a word of the lingo I can 
speak.” 

“No, no,” says the unhappy Fleming, “TI 
have bought enough. And it is of no use. 
Let me go.” 

The lacemaking was progressing calmly 
all the while. 

“Madame,” began Barney. They tell me 
it was always beautiful to see him bow. 

The suspicious and guilty Bruyn, here at- 
tempting flight, was dragged back by the hair 
and set firmly upon the single stool provided 
for customers. 

““Now, speak,”’ commanded Barney. 

“And what shall I say?” whimpered 
Bruyn. 

“Tell her it’s Mr. Barney, of Bruges, come 
to feast his eyes on the sight of her sweet 
face.” 

How much of this got into Flemish I can- 
not say. It produced no perceptible effect on 
Céleste. ' 

“What can I sell you, gentlemen?” she 
asked politely, without visibly moving a 
muscle. 

‘Just ask her if she’s on the market her- 
self,” prompted Barney. 

But the Fleming hung back and was mute 
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until he received a playful blow on the mouth 
that set him a-blubbering. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” protested the 
lacemaker, without moving. 

“To her, man, to her!” says Barney in 
English, so fiercely that her eyes rested upon 
him with some faint signs of admiration. 

The Fleming must have made a mess of the 
translation, for Céleste continued phlegmatic 
and only drew forward her choicest box with 
discreet valuation of the laces within. 

“Ye blithering idjut!” says Barney— 
which, of course, the Fleming did not under- 
stand. “T’ll just take the matter into me 
own hands and divil a bit 0’ good my pro- 
posin’ ’ll do you!” The Fleming raised his 
shoulders and stretched out protesting hands 
of complete innocence; but Barney gave over 
looking at him. 

“Madame,” says he, and bows again. 
““Madame”’—he charged boldly into the 
French—“‘is it your wish to marry this— 
this—ce rapin ?” 

Céleste, though she had had a French fa- 
ther in her early youth, knew but little of his 
tongue. Yet her woman’s instinct—possibly 
the sense of her own wealth and position— 
gave her the clew, and her wit rose to the case. 


“*Tell ber it's Mr. Barney, of Bruges.’” 
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“Quel rapin, monsieur ?” said she slowly 
and politely, ‘for I see two.” 

Then Barney’s blood flew to his head, and 
he broke into a torrent of choice Irish; and 
Céleste felt for her rosary and began to tell 
her beads, while the little Fleming grinned. 

But Barney pulled himself up so abruptly 
that Georges Bruyn almost fell off his stool. 

“Not that one, madame, I assure you,” 
said he in his best French. “His day here— 
if he ever had a day—is done!” With that, 
he ran his unfortunate rival out into the street 
more quickly than elegantly, to the infinite 
amusement of the passers-by. ; 

Quite undisturbed, he returned and leaned 
over the counter, with his elbow planted 
among madame’s best laces, and said with 
slow distinctness: 

“Tt is because—in three days—I shall be 
marrying you myself.” 

The beads fell with a clatter on the floor. 

“In three days,” he repeated firmly. 

“ M’sieu!” 

“Madame—” He bowed again. 

““M'sieu, I am but a poor bourgeoise— 
though half Bruges has sought my hand, it is 
not I should say it——-” 

“There is no need to say it, madame,” he 
interrupted. ‘I wonder it was not the whole.” 

“‘—And never before in my life 2 

“‘—And never after, madame, I hope, once 
you are safely married to me.” 

“‘ M’sieu, I do not know you ee 

“That’s soon remedied,” says he, lapsing 
into his own tongue; and with no heed to the 
valuable lace dragged by his sleeve buttons to 
the floor and now under his heavy boot, he 
leaned over the counter and kissed her roundly 
on both apple cheeks. 

She put up her hands to her cheeks and 
opened her mouth to scream, but the cry never 
came for the wonder of his next words: ‘‘ Now 
where can we put my—my”’—his French 
deserted him and he fell back upon—‘ bate?” 

But Céleste understood him. The insti- 
tution had been well discussed throughout 
Bruges. 

“‘ M’sieu, I will leave you.” 
pretense at offended dignity. 

“Not yet, me dove, me jewel, me sweet 
creature, me princess.” He fell easily into a 








She made a 


stream of blarney that sounded its music into 
her uncomprehending ears, and poured like a 
warm current about her cold, calculating 
heart. But she was dumb, knowing neither 
what he said, nor what she should do; and she 
longed for the ear of her priest. 
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And when he had for the moment used up 
his breath and his endearments, she made a 
feeble attempt to gain time; and had for reply 
that the day after to-morrow, which was the 
first day of the carnival, bedad, she should be 
kicking her heels in a spangled pink dress, the 
light of a fond husband’s eyes and the envy of 
all the girls of Bruges. 

This got into French—some of it—after a 
fashion—a very much modified French that 
conveyed little impression to Céleste beyond 
the fact that already she was beyond the 
power of priest to help her. 

“Sure, then, it’s a settled thing,” said he, 
and legend adds further that lest she should 
have misgivings, he sent his bath and the chief 
of his other luggage to the shop that same 
day, and notwithstanding the chilly weather, 
bathed appropriately enough the two follow- 
ing mornings in the Lac d’Amour. 

Now, the remainder of the tale scarce needs 
telling. Having him thus thrust ’upon her, 
Céleste made the best of him, and was even 
known to betray symptoms of pride, more 
particularly to the envious and objectionable 
blanchisseuse de fin. She early recognized his 
ornamental character and graciously took 
him from his work, dressed him according to 
his merits, and allowed him a light-hearted 
butterfly existence among the cafés; and 
further, as he steadfastly refused to encumber 
himself with a single Flemish guttural, and 
neither of the two possessed enduring French, 
she managed, during his lifetime, to acquire 
something of his own accent and idiom. 

And when he died—prematurely—of a cold 
bath following a paté de foies gras, she mourned 
him becomingly; and upon the entreaties of 
the bianchisseuse de fin, sold her, after much 
haggling, at a good price, the commodious 
bath, to be diverted to the soaking of soiled 
linen. And the money thus obtained she 
devoted to a cross and wreath to match her 
own, and to masses for their joint souls. 

It is, I suppose, more than forty years since 
he died, and madame still sits bent over her 
lace work, with her wooden profile toward 
the window. And it is as if Barney had not 
been? Ah,no. As you tinkle the shop bell, 
a guttural voice arises from the mound of 
flesh before you and says with a unique 
mixture of Flemish unction and Irish grace: 
“Sure, vat is it you vould be likin’ at all, at 
all?” 

And though he be otherwise remembered 
in legend and in stone, this is the truest monu- 
ment to Barney of Bruges. 
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yeasOW it fell, that in leaving 

woe =6©6.Carfrae Castle there were 

several businesses of the 

Lady Iseult remaining un- 

settled, and Joan Landy, 

her old nurse, who of all 

the world loved her lady 

most dear, was left to attend to these af- 
fairs. 

And when she came down to join the Lady 
Iseult, in Landgore, some weeks later, she 
found things in more disorder than any could 
have imagined, for her lady was plainly wast- 
ing to the grave, being scarce able to walk 
from weakness; and upon seeing her old 
nurse, she fell on her bosom and wept and 
prayed to Heaven to take her hence. 

Now Joan Landy said to her that she must 
cheer herself; that several of her own peo- 
ple had come down from the Highlands; that 
her favorite serving man, Hugh, was of the 
party, and that life with them about might 
seem more natural and pleasant, asking her 
how her husband, Sir Henry, fared, at which 
the Lady Iseult cried, with glowering eyes, 
‘“‘Name him not to me!” 

Then Joan Landy said to her, “Nay, my 
honey-love, speak not so of him! For though 
he may not have been thy heart’s first choice, 
he has proven that he loved thee well.” 

“He has proven naught to me,” cried Lady 
Iseult, “save that he is the greatest liar and 
knave in all Christendom.” 

“Those are not words that I ever thought to 
hear from thy lips concerning any—especially 
him who married thee and gave thee his name 
for love alone,” Joan answered her. 

“He has deceived thee, as he has the rest,” 


the Lady Iseult replied. ‘Ah! Joan, there is 
no slightest matter in life about which the man 
is not a practiced liar. He deceives one, 
there being no necessity for it, but just to 
keep his hand in. If he says the sun shines, 
one must go to the casement and look out, 
before the truth of it can be believed. Nor 
is that all! Married me for love, say you? 
when his younger brother, a frank and 
ingenuous man, told me within the month 
that Henry Annesley had from the keeper of 
the crown, one deep in the affairs of Charles 
Stuart, the knowledge of the jewels which 
were to be my portion upon my wedding. 

“And,” she cried at length, “if I mistake 
not, he is traitor to more than me!” 

“There, heart,” said Joan Landy, “take 
some cheer, for life is only a day at a time, 
and all of its sorrows fall not to be borne at 
once, but piecemeal; ” and she left her, and 
going down the hall she saw, in a mirror, 
Sir Henry Annesley come from a curtain be- 
hind which he had been listening and had 
heard his lady denounce him te her nurse 
as a traitor to the king. 

And that night, Sir Henry, before all the 
servants, flattered Joan Landy with marks 
of extreme condescension and pleasant speak- 
ing of her many virtues; as well as Hugh 
Valdivalloch, commonly known as Hugh the 
Scarlet, so called because the hair upon his 
head “approached and even reached that 
color.” 

But there is this about the Highland folk, 
that their loyalty once being given, it stands 
in foul weather as well as fair, nor can 
bribery nor smoothness of speech turn Hie- 
land bodies from their fealty; and Hugh the 
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Scarlet, that night in the buttery, told Joan 
Landy that Sir Henry Annesley, though he 
‘‘purred like a cat and smiled like the king’s 
mistress, was a man drenched in villainy, or 
he knew not human nature.” 

Now at this time, bred in a manner none 
could tell, there fell a delusion over the coun- 
tryside concerning witches; and in the wide 
dark country around Landgore the belief in 
the supernatural rode high. Headless people 
floated in the air ; warlocks, spunkies, elf 
candles, deadlights, cantraips, and giants, by 
common repute, held the land. Simple folks 
could scarce be forced from their homes after 
sunset. The king himself was a believer, and 
the whole country was in a state of devilish 
mental disorder. 

But the tenantry of Annesley Towers, and 
the folk in the wild pasture land down by the 
sea, were troubled in a way beyond belief 
after Sir Henry heard his lady say she knew 
him for a traitor. He was known to visit 
more often than formerly his tenants, giving 
money to them and praising their children, 
and repeating the kind things he had heard 
each say of the other; but when his lady was 
mentioned, he would sigh and turn the sub- 
ject of talk abruptly so that the turning 
could not fail to be noticed, and the silly 
peasant folk whispered among themselves, 

“Why will the master never say any word, 
good or bad, of her who is his wife?” 

Now Joan Landy heard the folk say more 
than once that the signs of witchcraft first 
showed at the coming of the strange Highland 
woman who had bewitched Sir Henry into a 
marriage with her; and she beseeched her 
lady. to show herself more natural, nor to 
keep by herself so much, growing ever paler 
and more uncanny to the eye; but the lady 
listened not to these good advices. 

On the third of July, the superstition riding 
high, that devil, Sir Henry Annesley, caused 
to have executed in Edinburgh the following 
commission: 

“Epr. 3d July. 
“To THE RicHtT Hon. His MAtTIES CoMMISSIONER, 
His GRACE AND THE LORDIS AND OTHERS OF 
THE PARLIAMENT APPOYNTIT FOR THE ARTICLES. 


“The humble petitionn of Henry, lord of Annesley; 
SHEWETH: 

“That upon severall malefices committit of late 
within and about my landis of Annesley and Land- 
gore, thair be severall persones suspect of the abomi- 
nable sin of witchcraft, who when apprehendit the 
markes of witches wer found on thame in the 
ordinarie way. Two of these, Mareoun and Joney 
Device, haif made confession alreadie. One other 
they haif dilatit as partaker of same crime with 
thame, who be not yet searched. 
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“And trew it is, that throw the frequencie of the 
said sin of witchcraft, in the saidis boundes, my hail 
tenentes there threatenes to leave my ground without 
justice be done on these persones. And because the 
laws are silent the sin becomes daylie more frequent. 
“Because of all these many things, the petitioner, 
Henry laird of Annesley and Landgore, doth pray 
the Lord Commissioner and Lords of the Articles, 
that a Commission empowering him to put to death 
those persons guilty of witchcraft be given him. 
“And youre petitionner will ever Praye.” * 


Now when Joan Landy, partly by logic, but 
more by loving instinct, divined that her lady 
was to be apprehended as a witch on the 
bought word of two old hags, she went wild 
with grief, and going to Lady Iseult, tried to 
persuade her to leave the country, while there 
was yet time, saying that it was her husband 
who had made the trouble against her. And 
the Lady Iseult answered, “‘I know more of 
that than you can tell me, Joan. But there 
is another matter that ye do not know.” 

All of this time I sat in my offices, in the 
high smoked-stone building in Edinburgh, 
thinking neither of Highland nor Lowland, 
but just of drawing briefs and getting a bit 
time for Horace in the evenings. It was upon 
a steaming day in July, sultry, sunless, and 
foggy as well, that I heard a clamor in the 
streets, and looking out beheld, with a mix- 
ture of affection and alarm, none other than 
The Two. They rode ponies and had with 
them several Highland gillies, to whom they 
were giving shrill and imperious commands 
in the Gaelic. They sat their ponies stiff like 
soldiers, and with upturned faces were looking 
anxiously from building to building; and I 
knew on the instant, with a feeling of having 
been hunted down, that they had come for 
me. My first thought was one of flight, but 
seeing the highly absurd position in which 
such a course would place me, I took the bull 
by the horns, so to speak, and opened the 
window. 

‘Hello! young gentlemen,” I cried. 

“Here he is, Geoffrey,” shouted Angus, 
who noted me first; and hurling themselves 
from their ponies, I heard them clattering up 
the stairs and through my outer offices like 
troopers. 

They were so lovely, with such sweet smiles 
and trustful looks under their terrible inten- 
sity, that sometimes one forgot them to be 
“bloody knights” and thought of them merely 
as children. 

““We’ve got her,” they said, “in the inn.” 

* Remarkable Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence. 
Carey. Edit. 1845. 
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“Who?” said I, with their own abruptness. 

‘“‘Joan Landy,” they answered, tugging at 
my skirts. 

““Come.” 

‘“Why does she not come here?” I asked; 
and then, as though it were an afterthought, 
‘“‘and what does she require from me?” 

“Come,” they repeated, pushing at me, 
and as I could gather nothing from them but 
this, I suffered myself to be led forth; and a 
strange spectacle we presented in the narrow, 
crowded streets, more crowded than usual 
this day by reason of a strange ship anchored 
in the harbor from the Indies. 

The Highland fellows, six or seven in num- 
ber, who had been holding the ponies’ heads, 
followed along behind us till we came to the 
‘Silver Lark,” where we found Mistress 
Landy sitting by an open window, fanning 
herself with great violence, her broad, kind 
face very pale, and her eyes red with weeping. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ Mr. MacLean ”—she 
spoke something between English and the 
Gaelic, but I set it down as plainly as possible 
for the purpose of easy reading—‘‘I have 
pleasure at sight of ye, for there is none to 
turn to but you, and God only knows if I’m 
right in what I do; but The Two have dragged 
me hither from Landgore—and Hugh is with 
me—and my lady is to be killed for a witch” 
—and she broke into a storm of sobs and 
cries. 

“‘She’s done that all the way from Land- 
gore,” explained Geoffrey; “‘but she stops if 
you give her something to eat,” and taking a 
bun from his own pocket, he handed it to her, 
saying, ‘Go on.” 

Now, Joan Landy, although an excellent 
female and of great wisdom in act, had little 
skill with words, and for her to tell a tale was 
to invite the hearer to inquire into his own 
saneness, for she deviated from the main road 
and lost herself up side paths which led to 
nothing, which indirectness was maddening 
to the intelligence. 

“Soon after you, sir, had left Carfrae—it 
was on the Monday—or Tuesday—next or— 
mayhap Wednesday—I believe now it was 
Wednesday, for Zahany Twamley’s mill had 
stopped in the morning, because the water was 
so low, and his wife came to me and asked 
me to go to a junkey with them, saying that 
it was a day upon which I could easily go, 
as there was no special work to be attended to, 
so that it must have been on a Wednesday— 
and I recall now that it was, for the extra 
hop pickers were hired but for three days, 
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and they were still there when the lad came. 
They were there Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, and would have gone on Thurs- 
day, by which I am settled in my mind that 
it was the Wednesday after you left Carfrae 
that he came.” 

I tried to fasten my eyes on her more firmly, 
hoping to save my reason as she went on. 

“T was in the old arbor by the wall, with 
some of the ruffians who were there for the 
picking, for it was near the noon hour, and 
they had come up to the outhouses for some 
beer, and they stood together talking and 
drinking, and one who had a scar on his neck 
was for trouncing another who made some 
jest about it—the other being Irish, who got 
into our country God only knows how, whose 
eyes were wide apart, and whose spirit had 
no responsibility set into it—and they were 
coming to blows, as I said before, when we 
noticed the lad standing among us. And he 
stood in mean clothes. His shirt was one 
that I have since thought he got from Sandy 
at the mill, for it was just like the crazy 
weaving his mother does—and the sewing 
as well—for it was dropping in parts, and 
showed his shoulder, which was very white, 
through i 

At this I threw my hands apart as one does 
whose patience is fair exhausted, and cried, 
“Whose shoulder, Joan? You drive me daft, 
with your way of telling!” 

“Why,” said Joan, in surprise, “I thought 
I told you at the start—Lorraine’s brother, or 
so he said he was.” 

“What!” I cried, ‘‘Lorraine’s brother 
came to Carfrae and ye told no one!” 

And Joan, breathless, answered, ‘‘ Aye!” 

“What said he—did he write?” 

“He said that—first he sang—no, not first 
he sang, for that was second; but first he 
shook his head as having no English, which he 
proved after was not true, and then he sang 
—no—next, he took a strange instrument of a 
three-cornered shape, and screwed things in 
and out, and made a noise by picking upon.” 

“By all the saints! I shall lose what reason 
I have before this katydid. Stop talking, I 
tell thee! Stop!” and I gave her a shake of 
the arm. ‘Answer only questions! Was this 
Lorraine’s brother?” 

“So he said.” 

** And he came to seek the Lady Iseult?” 

“So he said.” 

** And Lorraine is not married?” 

“So he said.” 

“Why had he not sent before?” 
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“So he said.” 
“Said what?” 
“Said he had sent before.” 

“Often, said he?” 

“Every week since he left Scotland.” 
the good woman fainted dead away. 

“My God,” I cried, putting my hands to my 
head in my inability to follow, “‘is my reason 
fleeing?” and seizing the bell rope, called for 
water; but The Two dashed at her, took her 
by the shoulders, and shook her so violently 
that her head rocked back and forth, her cap 
fell to the floor, and her arms swung like 
flails. The treatment, though unusual, was 
immediate in its effect, for she straightened 
herself, though seeming a bit dazed. 

“She often has oncomes,”’ explained Angus 
shortly. “But now we will tell, for though 
but children, we talk straighter.” 

“‘Tseult was to marry his Grace of Lorraine, 
but he did not. She married’”—and here the 
boy stopped suddenly, and looking at Geof- 
frey, counted—one, two, three, and to- 
gether, being prepared by the counting, they 
cried—** Damn Sir Henry Annesley!” 

“He kept letters from her that his Grace of 
Lorraine sent, and we—Angus and I—stole 
them, inking some and burying others, and two 
we still have, and another big one,” he added. 

I recalled the morning that I found the 
imps digging in the unfrequented grounds. 

“But we read none of what we took, for 
that would be dishonor,” Geoffrey explained 
proudly. ’ 

“So after Iseult married, we dug these things 
up to give him back because he was her 
husband. We carried them in a dark bag to 
the Lowlands, but he had gone away, and 
Hugh opened them.” 

It would take a week’s writing and a longer 
time of painful reading to set down the talk 
as I got it from The Two, the old nurse, 
and Hugh Valdivalloch. The fact was that 
the imps truly had in their possession letters 
written by Lorraine, which Sir Henry had 
intercepted, which was indeed startling proof 
of knavery, but when they gave me the thing 
they called “the big one,” a letter wrapped 
in leather and grimy from its burying, I stood 
aghast at written villainy beyond belief; for 
here was proof of all that Lowland insurrec- 
tion which I had wanted five years before. 

And they not knowing what I held, told me 
further of the peril in which Lady Iseult stood, 
beseeching me to get some proper aid for her, 
as it seemed she would do nothing to aid her- 
self. 


And 
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“Does she know that Lorraine is alive and 
still loves her?” I asked, to which Joan Landy 
shook her head. 

“T have not told her, thinking it would 
make her the more unhappy,” she answered. 

“And if that be true, I know not women,” 
said I. 

‘And you'll go back with us to Landgore, 
will ye not?” Joan asked, and The Two 
raised their pleading eyes to mine; and 
Geoffrey, putting his morsel of a hand on my 
arm, said lovingly: 

“For then all will be right, for you know so 
much that even the king will do as you say!” 
And Angus nodded assent. 

Sweeter flattery no man ever had, and, 
although I had no stomach for getting myself 
mixed up with Lowland witches, mayhap end- 
ing myself in some direct antagonism to the 
king, there seemed naught else to do, and the 
following day, The Two, with their Highland 
following, the dame, Hugh the Scarlet, and I, 
set out on the road, in hired vehicles, for 
Landgore. 

At Annesley Towers, which was a great 
place, set in a low park, with hedges of the 
yellow flower so common in the low country, 
I found things even worse than I had ex- 
pected, for Lady Iseult was plainly dying 
from lack of any desire to live. She greeted 
me with kindness, however, saying, with the 
woman’s thought for conduct, that Sir Henry 
was absent in London. But after the tea I 
bid The Two wait outside, and broached 
my business to her while we sat alone to- 
gether. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. MacLean,” 
she said, with a man’s directness. ‘‘ Between 
my husband and me there is no love. On my 
part, indeed, there is both fear and hate, and 
the belief that he desires to rid himself of 
me as a wife. The first real knowledge I 
had of him was concerning the jewels about 
which he lied; and reasoning here and there, 
I thought of the suddenness of my father’s 
death, and of a certain messenger from 
France who had a terrible seizure after 
meeting Sir Henry in the elm wood; and two 
other persons who died from the disease of 
too much intimacy with Sir Henry, which led 
me to have enough of him in two weeks’ 
time. But I am tired of living,” and the 
lovely eyes filled with tears as she spoke; 
“and if it be as they say, that these old 
women are tried but as a blind to have me 
charged with witchery, so be it, for I care not 
one groat whether I live or die.” 


ALL FOR THE LOVE OF A LADY 


And then I spake, but gently and a bit at 
a time: 

“Thy ‘knights’ have some papers that 
may interest thee,” and I bade The Two 
enter. 

Upon which the little fellows came in, Geof- 
frey first, who gave the papers to her, saying 
no word, and the Lady Iseult looked curi- 
ously at them; and from them to The Two 
and myself. 

“And what are these inky papers?” she 
asked, smiling at the boys. 

“We inked them, Geoffrey and I, and hid 
them from Sir Henry Annesley, and now we 
know they belonged to thee,” and Angus 
pointed with his slender finger to the sig- 
nature—“ Lorraine.” And at sight of that 
beloved name, the blood, so long absent, came 
back to the lovely face, and as the truth 
dawned upon her that her lover had not been 
false but loved her still, she stood erect and 
bloomed before us like a rose—for that is 
love’s way with women—and the desire for 
life and happiness came to her again as she 
said: 

“These ignorant Lowland bodies Shall 
learn what it is to trouble a woman who has 
her wits about her; and as for Henry Annes- 
ley—” and a gathering of the brows was the 
end of that speech. And that night, when 
Joan Landy had finished making her ready 
for the bed, she said, with scarlet face, ‘“‘ You 
think he loved me, Joan?” And Joan an- 
swered, “‘ With his soul, it is my belief.” And 
the Lady Iseult kissed her, and gave her a 
gold trinket, and cried for joy. 

In three days the court sat, and although 
I knew in advance part of what would hap- 
pen, I will tell the tale as it fell in point of 
time. 

It was a curious scene, in the foul, ill-smell- 
ing court room, with Sir Hugh McTaggart 
on the bench, assisted by my own uncle 
Pitcarren (a thing which Sir Henry had not 
counted upon), the sullen-faced Lowland 
bodies on the one side, the Highland folk on 
the other, and in the midst The Two, glorious 
in their sufficiency. 

And for the day long I listened to tales that 
should make a Christian laugh—of opening 
graves accompanied by the devil, who was 
muzzled; of flying over the kirk of Boswick 
in a sieve; of a toad that came at midnight 
with purpose in its eyes; of killing cats and 
sailing to the middest of seas to cause vapors, 
and always the Lady Iseult’s name was 
mentioned as causing these derangements 
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of nature, although she was not openly appre- 
hended as yet. 

The third morning it was given out that Sir 
Henry had started from London upon the 
first hearing of the danger in which his wife 
stood, to appear in court and to speak for 
her, which showed his hand too plainly, see- 
ing that his lady was not yet openly accused. 

He was a bit dashed to find me there, I 
thought (though that may have been self- 
flattering), and I moved where I could keep 
him well aware of me. But when he began 
his testimony, I had reason to fear his power, 
for he played upon his hearers as upon an 
instrument, affecting to acknowledge, with 
hesitation, things damning to the Lady 
Iseult, excusing with humbleness that in her 
which needed no apology, and seeming to 
hold back his indignation before the dignity 
of the law, until I was in such a rage against 
his diabolic acts that I longed for nothing so 
much as to see his body hanging in chains in 
Donellan Forest. 

But at last there came a pause in his telling, 
and a great stir fell about the doorways as 
the macers made way for the Lady Iseult. 
She had donned a robe of splendor and put 
a scarlet flower in her hair, and her eyes— 
Lord! the shine of them makes me thrill after 
all these years. Her cheeks were aflame with 
excitement and an ecstasy of indignation, and 
people fell back to let her pass without the 
macers’ aid. And a great hush fell upon 
those who had spoken ill of her, for they 
feared those clear, unflinching eyes. And 
coming direct before the bar, she said: 

“My lords, you, Sir Hugh McTaggart, and 
you, my Lord Angus of Pitcarren, both of 
Highland birth, I had not thought that John 
of Carfrae’s daughter should ever stand be- 
fore you in the manner in which she finds 
herself. I came from the Highlands, in what 
distress you know, to seek a home here. I 
have had no happiness, and the treatment 
which I have received has been manifested 
before you; and because ye are Hieland men 
by birth, I, a Hieland woman, who loves the 
heather and the hills and my own country, 
have come before you this morning, fearlessly, 
to plead my cause and let God and my coun- 
try, represented by you, be my judges. 

“This case, my lords, is not of witchcraft, 
nor old women who have been practiced upon; 
nor silly tales of toads and ailing children. 
This case, my lords ”—and here she paused 
and swept Sir Henry with her eyes—‘lies 
between Henry of Annesley and Iseult Gor- 
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don—the woman whose love he stole, whom 
he wishes to rid himself of as wife—Sir Henry 
Annesley, whom I denounce before you, by 
reason of these papers, as a murderer, a liar, 
and a traitor to the king!” 

And at this she handed to the judges, as I 
had instructed her to do, the papers which 
The Two had stolen. 

“What are these inky writings?” Sir Henry 
inquired, with a smile; and then he took a 
dangerous turn. “It is as I feared,” he said 
sadly, “for one who can bewitch a whole 
countryside can practice the black arts of 
writing and forging as well, no doubt.” And 
here I rose. 

“Lord Angus,” said I, “of those papers 
I have the history; and, if it please you, call 
the boys, Geoffrey Aytoun and Angus, Earl 
of Glengyle, and let them be sworn.” 

“Aye,” said Sir Henry, with a sneer, “call 
the imps she has bewitched to testify for 
her!” 

I stood in a cold sweat at this, for it seemed 
as though the proofs of Sir Henry’s villainy 
were to be turned as swords against us, when 
there came to our ears, soft and far away, the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs; and as we stood at 
gaze, these sounds grew louder and louder, 
nearer and nearer, until they were so hard 
upon us it seemed as they would ride the 
building down. And a clamor rose outside, 
and all the court room stood agape in fear 
of they knew not what. Putting myself to 
the fore, I looked from the window, and, 
God, what a sight! Over the hill, riding 
like wind, the Lorraine colors stiffened over 
them against the blue of the sky, came fifty 
men, their faces hot with rage and riding, 
while far in front (and a sob came in my 
throat at sight of him) rode Edward of Lor- 
raine. 

And with the relief of seeing him, there 
was something on the far side of the others 
that caught my eye, like two black moving 
spots. And as these spots grew plainer, I 
saw two Highland ponies, with lowered bel- 
lies, legs stretched, coming at the maddest 
gait that ever ponies knew; and at sight of 
them something in me broke, and unashamed 
tears rolled down my cheeks, as, with small 
bodies flat upon their ponies’ necks, their 
little legs stiffened to the stirrups, their child- 
ish faces pale from excitement, love, and 
exhaustion, with heavenly loyalty in their 
eyes, Geoffrey Aytoun and Angus of Glengyle 
rode in beside the rest. 

And as I looked, Edward of Lorraine flung 
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himself from his horse and stood within the 
doorway; and I praised God for the set of 
his chin and the look in his eye. ‘‘This court 
stands adjourned,” he cried. 

But Scotch honor was touched at the sight 
of Lorraine, and Sir Hugh McTaggart and 
Lord Angus were on their feet, not as judges 
alone, but as Scotchmen, to resent an armed 
attack upon a Scottish court of law. 

“His Grace of Lorraine,” said Lord Angus 
coldly, ‘“‘may find it takes more than an un- 
happy love affair to explain an armed in- 
vasion to his Majesty the King.” 

And all this time Edward kept his eye 
steadily on Henry Annesley, with a purpose- 
ful gaze, as a tiger hunts his prey, while he 
answered: 

“Our cousin of England is needing help 
from France too much to quarrel with aught 
I do. He cannot lose the friendship of a 
cousin to the king.” 

And as he spoke he kept coming, coming 
toward Sir Henry, who stood watching him 
with head bent forward, an insolent smile. on 
his evil, handsome face. 

“Thou canst not hide evil, Sir Henry,” 
said Lorraine softly; and before the judges 
he smote him on the face. 

“Thou shouldst know, thou who comest 
after another man’s wife. As the mother 
was, so I suppose is she!” 

And at this Lorraine pricked him on the 
sleeve. 

“Liar!” he cried; and Sir Henry drew, and 
they stood before each other. 

And the court room being held by the 
soldiers, the two fought high-handedly and 
before two of the most august judges of the 
land, fought until Sir Henry fell with Lor- 
raine’s sword through his body. 

And that night as the Lady Iseult, whom 
I had taken to the convent near by, was 
walking in the garden alone, a friar with a 
cloak over him came and stood near her. 
And she, being fearless, said, “‘Do you wish 
alms, good father?” 

And the friar said just one word, ‘“‘Iseult!” 
and the voice was that of the man who was the 
world to her; and he threw back the hood 
which he wore and stretched forth his arms 
to her, and his eyes brooded over her with 
love and longing. And she said: 

“Speak to me again. Let me hear thy 
voice once more, lest I fear thee to be part 
of the witchcraft, which this morning I so 
much derided.” 

“Thou lovest me still, Iseult?” 
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“Look in mine eyes! Does it need the 
telling, Lord of Lorraine?” 

“Beloved,” Iseult continued, ‘there has 
indeed been suffering in life since last we met, 
and I have prayed to God to let me forget 
thee utterly; but when the Great Love has 
been between a man and a woman, to forget 
is, as thou knowest, a thing not possible——” 

“Thy suffering,” he interrupted, his lips 
speaking on hers. ‘‘What has it been to 
mine! To know that another owned thee, 
that his head was on the pillow beside thine, 
that that has not killed me is because I could 
not die while he was still alive, this traitor, 
Sir Henry Annesley, whom I greatly fear I 
have not killed.” 

And as they talked, The Two came through 
the trees together and kissed their lady’s 
hands; but she held them to her in a passion 
of tenderness. 

“‘My lads,” she cried, ‘“‘my lads! my little 
loves! how came you here?” 

“We wrote it,” said Angus, “two weeks 
ago—when Hugh read the papers—the let- 
ter to bring him here’’—and he nodded to- 
ward Lorraine—‘‘and sent it by Hugh and 
two of Geoffrey’s gillies and the man I own.” 

“‘Tt’s a truth,” laughed Lorraine; but there 
was a tremble in the laugh, for tears were near 
it, and he took from his pocket the letter 
which I set below: 


“SWEET, SWEET GRASE OF LOWRAIN: 

‘““angus an geoffrey have the II lettres you wrote 
to Iseult. Sir Henry stole them, dam him and he is 
trying to burn Iseult for a which; you must bring 
meny men an come. come come. 

“‘ Her to husbans that will be after you 

“ANGUS OF GLENGYLE 
> °.“ GEOFFREY AYTOUN. 
‘“P.S.—for goddes sake kill him.” 


And the Lady Iseult went back to the 
Highlands, where for a space she dwelt alone, 
though she had the honesty of soul to wear no 
widow’s weeds; and at the Christmas time, 
when her widowhood was over, his grace 
came and claimed her as his wife. And there 
was three days’ feasting, oxen were roasted 
whole, and bells tolled, and there was dancing 
in the servants’ hall to the pipes. For these 
two loved with the passion and singleness 
which make joy for all creatures who live, 
and for those which may be born of such a 
loving. 

I doubt if I should have been so merry had 
I known what lay ahead of me, however, for 
the evening before the Duke and Duchess 
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of Lorraine were to set forth to France his 
grace came to me in the embrasured window. 

“The duchess and I have great love,” 
he said, ‘‘the greatest love, for certain two 
small creatures dwelling hereabout.” And 
he looked at The Two, who had an illumi- 
nated missal on the rug at my feet. A hor- 


rible premonition spread through me at his 
‘““And we feel that because of the 
may lack need- 
I shook my head with great 


words. 
fatherlessness of them, they 
ful discipline.” 
firmness. 

“We know a certain lawyer body, a very 
great lawyer, an honor to the kingdom, of 
fortune and family, who might desire some 
easement of life, and a large income which we 
would make it our loving duty to see paid.” 
And here he smiled at me insinuatingly, the 
boys lying on their backs meanwhile con- 
cocting new devilry, I made no doubt. 

‘“‘T want them in your charge,” he urged. 

I shook my head again. ‘‘And what sort 
of life are ye planning for me?” I inquired. 

“The duchess wants it,” he entreated, ‘“‘and 
she loves you so.” 

“It’s an odd way to show love for anyone, 
your grace,” I answered, smiling. ‘I mis- 
doubt they would teach me to swear.” 

““Mr. MacLean,” he said, “‘they love ye, 
and we cannot disregard that.” 

“Since ye think of them so much, why not 
take them with ye overseas?” I asked. 

“They are Scotchmen, and great nobles, 
and the place for one of power to be raised 
is the country in which that power will be 
exercised, Mr. MacLean, as I think ye’ll 
agree with me.” I nodded.assent, for there 
could be but one opinion regarding this. 

‘* And there are other matters to be thought 
of,” he continued. ‘‘They are children of 
great loves and great hates, with brains of the 
first order, capable of new thinking and con- 
tinued purpose. Were they usual lads, it 
would be a different story; but there is great 
good or ill before them, and mayhap, Mr. 
MacLean, with the power which they will 
some time wield, I am asking for the future of 
Scotland when I beseech you to take them 
under your charge.” 

At this the duke left me, and something 
akin to patriotism as well as love stirred at my 
heart, in the twilight, as The Two sat, one on 
either side, an arm of each around my neck; 
and as we watched the sun go down behind 
Ben Lodore, I looked into the future and saw 
no vision there that they and I should part. 
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FRANKLIN 
| INTRIGUERS 


AND THE FRENCH 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


BEIGHLY important as was 
the service to his country 
rendered by Franklin dur- 
ing his missions to Eng- 
land, and rarely valuable 
as was the help he gave in 
framing that impressive 

document by which the thirteen colonies de- 
clared themselves States, it was only in the 
negotiations conducted with France at the 
dawn of the young republic that this great 
man proved absolutely indispensable. Either 
of the Adamses might conceivably have ac- 
quitted himself with credit and served the 
country acceptably in those long discussions 
with Parliament; and the Declaration of 
Independence would probably have been 
framed even if Benjamin Franklin had spent 


his life (as there was at one time prospect 
that he might) conducting a swimming school 
in London. But there was no other man in 
all eighteenth-century America who could 
have done for the Revolutionary cause, in 
France, what Franklin did. Franklin was 
not the first man sent among the Gauls to win 
sympathy for America. 

Poor Silas Deane! As honest, as well-in- 
tentioned, and as painstaking a man as ever 
strove unselfishly in a good cause was he! 
Yet any man except Franklin must have failed 
in so trying a position as that in which Deane 
soon found himself as the first and secret 
American envoy to France. His instruc- 
tions were specific: to sound de Vergennes, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, as 
to the disposition of his Government to help 
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America, and then to ask for 25,000 troops, 
ammunition, and 200 pieces of artillery, for 
which payment would be made—when Con- 
gress should be able. Deane’s name while in 
France was to be Timothy Jones and his os- 
tensible business that of a merchant. The 
letters he might send back were to be about 
his ‘“‘own affairs,” to which the real dispatch 
should be added in invisible ink. Deane, 
however, made these precautions worse than 
useless by promptly babbling them to Dr. 
Edward Bancroft, an American resident 
abroad, who had the confidence of Congress 
and with whom he was told to correspond. 
Unfortunately for Deane this man had “ac- 
cepted the post of a paid American spy only 
to prepare himself for the more lucrative office 
of a double spy for the British ministers.” 
Still, with Caron de Beaumarchais and 
Arthur Lee to deal with, a man of Deane’s 
caliber must in any case have floundered. 
Arthur Lee may as well be characterized at 
once as the Jago of the cast. He was not a 
spy like Bancroft, but he did _ infinitely 
more harm. Franklin said superlatively, ‘In 
sowing jealousies and suspicions, in creat- 
ing quarrels and misunderstandings among 
friends, in malice, subtlety, and indefatigable 


industry Arthur Lee has, I think, no equal.” 


THE TOMB OF 
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Beaumarchais, the talented son of a watch- 
maker, we know best as author of the “‘ Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and of “The Barber of 
Seville.” That his career even before he 
comes into our story had been varied and full 
of romance may be inferred from the fact that 
his biographer, Loménie, won a place among 
the Immortals by describing it. Twice al- 
ready he had served his king in infinitely 
delicate missions. One of the cherished tra- 
ditions inherited by Louis XVI from his 
grandfather was that nobody could perform 
service of this kind so well as Beaumarchais. 

Now, though the young king had no 
peccadillos of his own to hush up, there were 
one or two troublesome affairs which had 
lasted over from the previous reign. Among 
these was an old quarrel between a certain 
French minister and the Chevalier d’Eon— 
that very mysterious personage who, up to 
forty-three years of age, passed for a man (and 
as such was successively a doctor of laws, 
counselor in the French Parliament, literary 
censor, diplomatic agent, Knight of St. Louis, 
secretary of the French embassy, and acting 
minister plenipotentiary at London), only to 
become unaccountably content for the rest of 
his life with the hampering career ordained 
by petticoats. To Beaumarchais—/for Beau- 
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marchais—this chevalier turned woman, so 
remaining in history until his sex was in- 
disputably established by a post-mortem 
examination of his remains. Writers of the 
greatest weight were taken in, like all the 
others, concerning the chevalier. M. de 
Flassan, the grave author of the “History of 
French Diplomacy,” asserts in his volume, 
published in 1809 (the year before d’Eon’s 
death), that “this curious person was pos- 
sessed by a mania for playing the part of a 
man.” But up to May, 1775, d’Eon had 
been commonly believed to be a man. His 
role was that of a swaggering dragoon when 
Beaumarchais sought him out in London and 
endeavored to effect the return of certain 
papers d’Eon possessed. Almost at once, 
however, d’Eon “‘ confessed ”—probably in the 
hope of making better terms—that he was in 
truth a woman. To color his assertion he 
declared a consuming passion for Beau- 
marchais! For once the tricky watchmaker 
was tricked. In all Beaumarchais’s letters to 


de Vergennes and in the minister’s answers 
there is no evidence whatever that either 
suspected d’Eon to be masquerading when 
he returned to France a few months later 
modestly clad in coi/ and petticoats. 
Curiously enough it is the king’s order com- 
pelling Chevalier d’Eon to assume woman’s 
clothes which supplies the introduction to 
Beaumarchais’s accredited connection with 
the American Revolution. Beaumarchais had 
presented to the Count de Vergennes for 
replies in the king’s own hand (before his 
departure for London, December 13, 1775) a 
series of “essential points” regarding the 
Chevalier d’Eon’s clothes, and on the same 
paper, in the course even of the same dialogue, 
he passes to the American affair and seeks to 
gain by assault the king’s adhesion to plans 
with which he had been pursuing him for 
some time. ‘Finally I request, before start- 
ing,” he writes, “‘a positive answer to my last 
note, for if ever a question was important it 
must be admitted that it is this one.” The 
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“question” here alluded to was none other 
than that of French help for the Americans. 

One of the houses frequented by Beau- 
marchais in London was that of John Wilkes, 
lord mayor and member of the House of 
Commons, a place which was a favorite 
resort of Americans and is of interest to us as 
the scene of the first act in an absorbing 
international drama. Here Beaumarchais 
met Arthur Lee. What he then heard of 
American affairs 
so excited him that 
he became speedily 
convinced that 
England, the “‘nat- 
ural enemy of 
France,” was in 
immediate danger 
of falling to pieces! 

At this stage, 
none the less, 
Beaumarchais 
merely advised the 
King of France to 
keep out of the 
broil and husband 
his resources 
against that glori- 
ous day when Eng- 
land must totter to 
ruins. 

Six months later, 
however, when the 
playwright’s never- 
too-cool head has 
become quite giddy 
from increased in- 
timacy with Lee, 
the necessity of ob- 
serving neutrality 
between the bellig- 
erents is forgotten. 
Beaumarchais is 
now frenzied in the 
American cause, 
which, he tells Louis, it is France’s duty to 
espouse in order that her “natural enemy,” 
England, may be subdued. That it would be 
unwise for France openly to incur England’s 
enmity even he had the sense to see. He 
writes: 

“Tf it be replied that we cannot assist the Ameri- 
cans without wounding England and without draw- 
ing upon us the storm which I wish to keep off, I 
reply in my turn that this danger will not be in- 
curred if the plan I have so many times proposed 
be followed, that of secretly assisting the Americans 
without compromising ourselves. . . . And if your 
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From an English print. 
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Majesty has not on hand a more clever man to em- 
ploy in the matter, I undertake and answer for the 
execution of the treaty, without anyone being com- 
promised, persuaded that my zeal will supply my 
want of talent better than the talent of another could 
replace my zeal.” 


This ‘‘zeal” of Beaumarchais cost Louis 
his throne. In the light of its after effects one 
ceases to wonder that Talleyrand was wont to 
say to the clerks in his office, “Surtout, 
messieurs, point de 
zéle!”? Louis was, 
of course, constitu- 
tionally and tem- 
peramentally dis- 
inclined to follow 
his vizier’s sugges- 
tion. Besides, he 
believed in the 
divine right of 
kings, and even his 
weak brain per- 
ceived that an ab- 
solute monarch 
aiding rebels to es- 
tablish a republic 
was an anomaly. 
He was, therefore, 
very glad when, at 
a council of his 
ministers, Turgot 
strongly opposed 
French interven- 
tion. 

His very sound 
argument was, 
however, quickly 
rendered of non- 
avail by de Ver- 
gennes’s unexpect- 
ed advocacy of the 
American cause. 
For some time this 
minister had been 
diligently studying 
the state of things in America and he thor- 
oughly believed, not only that the colonies 
must soon win their independence, but also 
that, if the affair could be delicately managed, 
France might, through the present war, strike 
England a telling blow. De Vergennes was 
the coming man of France, for Turgot no 
longer had the influence or the popularity to 
which his ability entitled him. Consequently, 
in May, 1776, on an ill day for the French 
monarchy, but a fair one for the American 
provinces, Beaumarchais’s zeal had its reward. 
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Now it happened that that volatile gentle- 
man had, somewhat prematurely, imparted 
to Arthur Lee news of his success with the 
cabinet and the king, which news Lee, in an 
ecstasy over a fresh opportunity to assume 
importance, had post haste dispatched to the 
secret committee of Congress. ‘‘In con- 
sequence of his active endeavors with the 
ambassador of France at London,” he re- 
ported, ‘‘M. de Vergennes had sent to him, 
Arthur Lee, a 
secret agent to in- 
form him that the 
Court of France 
could not think of 
making waragainst 
England, but was 
ready to send arms 
and ammunition to 
the value of five 
millions to Cape 
Frangais to be for- 
warded to the 
United States.” In 
this statement 
there was not a 
word of truth. 

Beaumarchais’s 


scheme had by no 
means taken final 
shape at the time 


he discussed the 
matter with Lee. 
Moreover, the idea 
of giving aid to the 
colonies had now 
been abandoned; 
for when Beau- 
marchais returned 
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the war. As early as 1767 Turgot had been 
the intimate friend of Dr. Franklin, which 
would, of course, incline him to favor the 
colonies—and I, for one, like to think it was he 
who proposed helping America to procure in 
the way of commerce such articles as were 
required and even the money needed for the 
war, France always taking care, however, not 
to violate her neutrality by giving succor 
directly or openly. But it was unquestionably 
Beaumarchais who 
executed the plan, 
giving to it, by his 
fantastic letters, an 
0 péra-bouffe aspect 
that suggests a 
scene from one of 
his own plays. 
Count de Ver- 
gennes explained 
—when Silas 
Deane waited 
upon him directly 
after his arrival in 
Paris (June, 1776) 
—that the good un- 
derstanding which 
existed between 
France and Eng- 
land would pre- 
vent the ministers’ 
open. encourage- 
ment of the ex- 
portation of arms 
to America, but no 
real obstruction 
would be given to 
it. A hint should 
be promptly passed 








to Paris from Lon- 
don, he had found 
de Vergennes very 
strongly of the 
opinion that the 
direct transmission of aid was far too bold a 
step. Accordingly, there was devised that 
truly extraordinary piece of statecraft whose 
variegated fruits Franklin had to gather upon 
his arrival in France. 

Authorities differ as to the source of the 
clever plan for secretly aiding the colonies. 
Beaumarchais always claimed the credit of it, 
and in this claim his biographers loyally up- 
hold him. But there are those who say that 
the brilliant scheme really originated in the 
big calm brain of that very Turgot who had 
advised against France’s open participation in 
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to all the chief of- 
ficers of the cus- 
toms, and Mr. 
Deane had only to 
report to the count 
to have any incivilities of an obstructing 
nature promptly remedied. 

In this interview, it is interesting to note, 
there was no word of Beaumarchais. Yet no 
sooner had the agent of the colonies returned 
to his lodgings than the dramatist presented 
himself, bearing in his hand a letter from the 
Count de Vergennes in which he was described 
as one “commissioned by the ministry to 
assist Mr. Deane by his intelligence and to 
undertake the entire and particular direction 
of all the commerce, exports as well as im- 
ports, either of munitions of war or of the 
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usual productions of France, to the United 
Colonies and the colonies of France.” 

That Deane was somewhat bewildered by 
Beaumarchais’s plans and declarations we 
may well believe. But he quite understood 
that beggars cannot be choosers, and since 
the strange gentleman bore unmistakable 
evidence of influence in high quarters, the 
American envoy, without further ado, began 
to treat with him concerning the exportation 
of supplies. 

Beaumarchais was frankly delighted at his 
ready success with the accredited representa- 
tive of Congress, and in all haste he let Lee 
know how matters stood. ‘‘ The difficulties I 
have met with in my negotiations with the 
ministry have made me decide to form a 
company,” he writes July 12, 1776, “which 
will send the ammunition and powder to your 
friend as soon as possible in consideration of 
tobacco being sent in return to the French 
cape.” 

A perfect frenzy of jealousy was awakened 
in Lee’s breast by the receipt of this note. 
When he learned, as he soon did, that Deane 
and Beaumarchais were pushing things for- 
ward without even consulting him, desire for 
revenge inspired an insidious story to the 
effect that these two were conniving to turn 
into a commercial transaction what the min- 
istry had meant to be a gratuitous gift. 

The play froni this time on is one of the most 
curious in modern diplomacy. With Beau- 
marchais acting an important part, it could 
not fail to be both entertaining and involved; 
amusing situations must result when a man 
of this playwright’s flightiness turns mer- 
chant and addresses duns which are pretty 
good literature to a Congress of hard-headed 
Yankees. 

It was in August, 1776, that the long- 
deserted Hotel de Hollande in the Faubourg 
du Peuple hung out the sign Roderigue 
Hortalez & Co., and began to cheer passers-by 
with evidences of occupancy. 

Deane was constantly in conference with 
the head of this high-sounding house. Prompt- 
ly he passed on to Dr. Bancroft, and so, un- 
wittingly, of course, to the English Govern- 
ment, decisions arrived at. Thus it fell out 
that just as Beaumarchais was ready to send 
his vessels on their way, up rose Lord Stor- 
mont, the English ambassador, with com- 
plaints that France was helping the colonies 
against England! Stormont was a pompous 
person of exceeding self-esteem and very 
meager ability. who made a practice of eking 
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out his often scanty store of authentic infor- 
mation with elaborate and bungling fictions. 
This it was that gave rise to Franklin’s bon- 
mot which made a ‘‘Stormont” a synonym 
for a fresh fabrication concerning American 
affairs. 

Just now, however, Lord Stormont had 
real things to report; he gleefully informed de 
Vergennes as well as his home office that his 
eagle eye was upon Beaumarchais’s ships. 
Not that Lord Stormont suspected France’s 
real relation to the house of Hortalez & Co. 
(Deane, not knowing about this, could not talk 
of it to Dr. Bancroft.) Only since the com- 
paratively recent publication of the secret 
correspondence in the French archives, in- 
deed, has it been made clear that de Ver- 
gennes set Beaumarchais up in business by 
giving him, on June 10, 1776, one million 
francs (a sum, the source and destination of 
which, under the name of the ‘‘lost million,” 
France and the United States disputed over 
for more than fifty years), and that Spain, 
at the request of France, supplied another 
million about the same time. Yet, upon the 


general principle that help may not be sent 
in any form to the enemy of a power with 
which one is at peace, Lord Stormont could 


and did remonstrate with de Vergennes. 

To this complaint the minister was bound 
to give heed. Forthwith he dispatched to 
ports at which Hortalez & Co. had ships 
stringent instructions to check unlawful 
trade. The officials in good faith obeyed 
to the letter. Beaumarchais found himself 
forced to unload his cargoes and clear his 
ships like any ordinary dealer in contraband 
wares! His despair may easily be imagined, 
for to get the order revoked without the 
knowledge of the English minister took some 
weeks, a very anxious time to the colonists, 
awaiting their first consignments from France, 
as well as to the playwright who had hazarded 
his all for the American cause. 

When these two ships had been followed by 
two more and no news or thanks came back 
from Congress, however, Beaumarchais al- 
most literally tore his hair. Deane, when ap- 
pealed to, could offer no possible explanation 
for the silence. Both had forgotten to take 
into account Arthur Lee’s wounded self- 
esteem. Yet all the delay arose from Lee’s 
dispatches to the effect that Roderigue Hor- 
talez & Co. was in fact, as well as in appear- 
ance, the almoner of the king. 

Such was the situation when, to the surprise 
of all Europe, Franklin suddenly appeared at 
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Nantes. 
his fictional gift and wrote to London: “‘He 
was at Versailles last night as I am positively 
assured.” Yet Franklin did not arrive in 
Paris until two weeks after his landing at 
Nantes. The poor old gentleman found him- 
self so ‘poorly nourished” after the swift but 
rough voyage in Captain Wickes’s sixteen-gun 
sloop, the Reprisal, that he was “almost 
demolished,” as he wittily put it, and had 
to be laid up for repairs. 

A delicious Franklin anecdote has come 
down to us about the journey from Nantes 
to Paris. It relates that Gibbon, the first 
volume of whose “Roman Empire” had been 
published the preceding spring, happened to 
be stopping at one of the inns where Franklin 
slept and that the genial American sent in his 
compliments and requested the pleasure of 
spending the evening with the historian. 
For answer he received firm but polite regrets 
in which occurred the words ‘‘duty to the 
king” and “revolted subject.” Thereupon 
Franklin wrote a note declaring that ‘‘though 
Mr. Gibbon’s principles had compelled him 
to withhold the pleasure of his conversation, 
Dr. Franklin had still such respect for the 
character of Mr. Gibbon, as a gentleman and 
a historian, that, when in the course of his 
history of the decline and fall of empires the 


Lord Stormont promptly employed 
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decline and fall of the British Empire should 
come to be his subject, Dr. Franklin would be 
happy to furnish him with ample materials 
which were in his possession.” 

Lord Stormont, meanwhile, foamed at the 
mouth, threatening to leave Paris sans prendre 
congé if the “chief of American rebels” were 
allowed to enter the city. The adroit de 
Vergennes suavely replied that the Govern- 
ment had already dispatched a courier to 
direct Franklin to remain at Nantes, but 
since they knew neither the time of his de- 
parture nor his route, the message might not 
reach him. 

The immense access of prestige Franklin’s 
arrival must confer upon America was ap- 
preciated even by Stormont the stupid. His 
superior, Lord Rockingham, remarked grimly 
that the presence of Franklin in Paris much 
more than offset the victory of the English on 
Long Island and their capture of New York. 
George III showed his royal spleen by having 
Franklin’s pointed lightning rods torn off his 
palace and blunt ones of a rival make put in 
their place. But while the English were 
angry, the French were beside themselves 
with joy at the presence among them of the 
“ideal of a patriarchal republic and of idyllic 
simplicity.” From the very first Franklin 
breathed incense. The women, from Marie 
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Antoinette down, showered him with atten- 
tions, and no home was without a picture of 
him. He took all the adulation humorously, 
however, as was his wont. ‘‘ Figure me,” he 
wrote a friend in England, “very plainly 
dressed, wearing my thin, gray, straight hair 
that peeps out under my only coiffure, a fine 
fur cap which comes down my forehead almost 
to my spectacles. Think how this must ap- 
pear among the powdered heads of Paris! I 
wish every lady and gentleman in France 
would only be so obliging as to follow my 
fashion, comb their heads as I do mine, dis- 
miss their friseurs, and pay me half the money 
they pay to them. You see the gentry might 
well afford this, and I could then enlist these 
friseurs, who are at least one hundred thou- 
sand, and with the money I would maintain 
them, make a visit with them to England, and 
dress the heads of your ministers and privy 
counselors, which I conceive at present to be 
un peu dérangées.” 

In the spacious Hétel de Valentinois, which 
had been promptly placed at his disposal 
by M. Ray de Chaumont, ever a friend of 
America, the new envoy took up his residence. 
This house is of distinct interest to us as 
Franklin’s home for nine consecutive years. 
Here it was that he conducted all the ne- 


gotiations which procured for the colonies 
the open alliance of France and the final 
acknowledgment of their independence by 
England, here that he wrote the bulk of his 
matchless autobiography—and here that he 
erected the first lightning rod ever put up on 


the Continent. It seems a very great pity, all 
this being true, that the chance to acquire the 
house as a permanent headquarters for the 
American legation in Paris—an opportunity 
which presented itself during Mr. John 
Bigelow’s term as minister to France—should 
have been allowed to escape unimproved. 
We now have left, therefore, only memories of 
this stately mansion at Passy, where Franklin 
for so long played chess—and a deeper game. 

The new envoy wasted no time in getting 
down to the business upon which he had come, 
and by the first of January he had succeeded 
in eliciting from de Vergennes a strictly secret 
loan of $400,000, to be repaid, without interest, 
after the war should be over. What America 
needed even more than money, however, was 
moral support, and it was this that Franklin’s 
many friends in France now rallied to bestow. 
The great philosopher had twice before 
visited Paris and both times had won to him- 
self many sincere admirers of his character 
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and his gifts. Thus he was now returning to 
friends, a circumstance of the utmost im- 
portance in his extraordinary success as a 
diplomat. One reason why he had been glad 
to go to Passy was that many of the households 
with which he had previously established 
cordial social relations were in that neighbor- 
hood. At adjoining Auteuil, too, was the 
residence of Madame Helvetius, whose house 
was the resort of all the political celebrities of 
France, and whom, because of her kind inter- 
est in literary folk, Franklin soon dubbed 
La Dame d’Auteuil. Her salon was the 
most attractive in Paris—Napoleon is said to 
have unsuccessfully sought admission to it 
upon his return from Italy—and here Frank- 
lin spent a great many happy hours, so many 
and of such obvious happiness that gossips 
said Madame Helvetius would one day be 
Mrs. Franklin. That the relations between 
the two were only those of delightful friend- 
ship is, however, perfectly established. Frank- 
lin first met Madame Helvetius at the house 
of Turgot, with whom and the Abbé de la 
Roche (writer of the charming memoirs) she 
was very friendly. A note to the abbé, who 
had reminded him of a party at which Madame 
Helvetius was to be present, gives us a tantaliz- 
ing taste of that charming Passy society: ‘‘M. 
Franklin n’oublie jamais aucune Partie ot 
Me. Helvetius doit étre. Il croit méme que 
si’il était engagé d’ aller 4 Paradis ce matin 
il ferai[t] supplication d’étre permis de rester 
sur terre jusqu’ & une heure & demife] 
pour receivoir l’ embrassade qu’elle a bien- 
voulu lui promettre en le rencontrant chez 
M. Turgot.” 

This “‘embrassade” was not a mere figure of 
speech either, as we learn from some horrified 
lines written by Abigail Adams: ‘‘ When the 
doctor entered the room Madame Helvetius 
ran forward to him, caught him by the hand, 
‘Hélas, Franklin,’ then gave him a double kiss, 
one upon each cheek and another upon his 
forehead. . . . Lhope to find somewhere 
among the French ladies manners more con- 
sistent with my idea of decency or I shall be a 
mere recluse.” 

Yet, whether he was writing gallant notes or 
dallying with fair charmers, Franklin’s huge 
head was really full of his beloved country. 
With the Beaumarchais imbroglio he did not 
much concern himself at first. Deane held 
all the threads of that matter, and it seemed 
natural and proper to leave the business as his 
department. There was enough and more 
than enough for Franklin to do that dark 
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winter of 1777 winning new friends for the 
American cause and negotiating for the relief 
of the American seamen held as prisoners of 
war in England. To Lord Stormont were 
addressed in vain letters concerning an ex- 
change. All that repeated communications 
were able to elicit was an unsigned paper con- 
taining the words: ‘‘The king’s ambassador 
receives no applications from rebels unless 
they come to implore his Majesty’s mercy.” 
Which the envoys 
thus acknowl- 
edged: “‘In an- 
swer to a letter 
which concerns 
some of the most 
material interests 
of humanity and 
of the two na- 
tions, Great Brit- 
ain and the 
United States of 
America, now at 
war, we received 
the inclosed in- 
decent paper, as 
coming from your 
lordship, which 
we return for 
your lordship’s 
more mature con- 
sideration.” 

To balance 
these prisoners, it 
should be ex- 
plained, there 
were now a hun- 
dred or so English 
ones, the fruits of 
America’s able 
privateering. The 
first prizes were 
captured by the very vessel upon which Frank- 
lin had come to France. No sooner had they 
been admitted to ransom than Captain Wickes 
refitted at Nantes and proceeded to send in 
prize after prize. At this flagrant infringe- 
ment of international law, Lord Stormont 
remonstrated with such threatening vigor as 
could not be ignored. The Reprisal was 
ordered instantly to leave the harbor, taking 
its prizes with it. Whereupon Captain 
Wickes adroitly invited some Nantes mer- 
chants on board his captured ships and, sail- 
ing just outside the port, converted what had 
been stolen English property into good bar- 
gains for Frenchmen. Time to refit the 
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Reprisal, too, was gained by carefully man- 
aged correspondence with de Vergennes. 
Then Wickes once more sailed forth only to 
return again and repeat the same programme. 
It was not, however, until his gallant example 
began to be followed by Gustavus Conyng- 
ham that Englishmen realized they were be- 
ing blockaded. 

In the spring of 1777 the American envoys, 
through a secret agent, bought at an English 
port a fast-sailing 
cutter which they 
sent to Dunkirk 
to be fitted out to 
prey upon Eng- 
lish commerce. 
This vessel was 
named the Sur- 
prise, and Con- 
yngham, supplied 
by Franklin with 
a commission 
bearing John 
Hancock’s name 
(which the philos- 
opher had _ prov- 
idently brought 
over in blank 
form to meet just 
such an _ emer- 
gency), was made 
its captain. One 
of Conyngham’s 
first exploits was 
the capture of the 
Prince of Orange 
packet, plying 
and carrying the 
mail between 
England and 
Holland. This 
was the last straw. 
Lord Stormont now howled so loud that he 
compelled the French Government to choose 
between complete restitution and instant war. 
Captain Conyngham and his crew were seized 
and imprisoned, the Surprise was confiscated 
and the packet set free. To George III this 
action on de Vergennes’s part seemed such 
strong assurance that ‘‘the Court of Versailles 
means to keep appearance,” that he recom- 
mended Lord North to give the news a place 
in his next speech. But when the men-of-war 
which had been sent to Dunkirk for the express 
purpose of conveying Conyngham to England, 
there to be tried as a pirate, made their port, 
the gallant captain was no longer in prison. 


DEANE 
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Franklin, aided by the indomitable Beau- 
marchais, had found means to procure his 
release. 

A second cutter, the Revenge, was then 
equipped and sent out under Conyngham. 
Again the brave captain ‘‘made good” and 
escaped unharmed. Yet, in the summer of 
1779, after he had accidentally lost his com- 
mission, Conyngham came dangerously near 
meeting the pirate’s end England had de- 
signed for him. Had it not been for Franklin’s 
promptness in instructing Congress to put 
three English officers in close confinement to 
abide whatever fate might be visited upon our 
officer, he would have been summarily hung. 
On this occasion, too, the brave captain made 
his escape, his sufferings while in prison hav- 
ing been alleviated by Franklin’s good friend 
David Hartley, M.P., a man to whom Ameri- 
cans should erect statues because he ever 
showed himself nobly humane and infinitely 
painstaking in the interest of those for whom 
the great philosopher had invoked his aid. 

The Dunkirk affair made it very clear to 
the American envoys that France had decided 
to become more guarded in her conduct. 
This was not really to be wondered at, for all 
the news of the war was now discouraging. 
But it was none the less hard to bear with 
equanimity, and only the tact of Franklin 
prevented the American deputation from 
making an untimely demand that France 
come openly to the colonies’ aid. Then sud- 
denly, to prove anew the old saying that it is 
always darkest before dawn, there came a 
vague rumor of good news from America, 
followed, almost immediately, by the arrival 
in Franklin’s courtyard of a post chaise, from 
which hastily alighted the young messenger, 
Jonathan Loring Austin, whom Congress had 
sent express from Philadelphia with long- 
desired dispatches. 

Eagerly the circle of official Americans, all 
of whom had hurried out to Passy to be pres- 
ent at the opening of the packet, closed 
around the young man. Franklin was the 
first to speak. 

“Sir, is Philadelphia taken?” he asked, his 
whole being tense with anxiety. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Austin. 

Hearing this Franklin clasped his hands and 
turned to reénter the house. 

“But, sir,” the young man went on, “I 
have greater news than that. GENERAL Bur- 
GOYNE AND HIS WHOLE ARMY ARE PRISONERS 
OF WAR!” 

This was news indeed! Beaumarchais, who 


for several days had been in an agony of 
despair, went almost mad with joy. Spring- 
ing into his carriage, he drove toward Paris at 
such a furious pace that he upset his vehicle 
and dislocated his arm. The others wrung 
young Austin’s hand, American fashion, and 
went indoors to read the messages of Congress 
and dispatch replies thereto. Dr. Bancroft, 
who had duties of his own, instantly set out 
for London. In a few hours young Austin 
was again on the road, this time to carry his 
tidings to de Vergennes at Versailles. Soon 
every coffee house in Paris was filled with 
crowds of enthusiastic Frenchmen rejoicing 
that a signal blow had been dealt by ‘‘les 
insurgens”’ to the hated English. Instantly 
the status of the young republic was changed 
in France. Two days later M. Gerard, 
under secretary for foreign affairs, called at 
Passy bearing congratulations and the assur- 
ance that Spain would give the colonies the 
three millions needed. He added that the 
envoys might do well to renew their proposals 
for an alliance with France. Ten days later 
France decided to conclude such a treaty. 

On the heels of the joyful message to the 
envoys, it is amusing to note, had come tidings 
that one of Beaumarchais’s long-hoped-for 
ships was at last returned from America laden 
with 150,000 francs’ worth of rice and _ in- 
digo. Though this was a mere drop, as the 
dramatist observed, in the ocean of his debts 
to individuals and to the Government, it was 
none the less very welcome. His disgust 
and rage may therefore be imagined when 
he found that the consignment on this ship, 
his own Amphitrite, was billed to the Amer- 
ican envoys and not to Hortalez & Co.! 
Raving with indignation, he made for Passy 
to have his wrongs righted. He produced 
documents which proved incontrovertibly 
that the return cargo of American produce 
was his stipulated payment. Franklin and 
Silas Deane at once saw the justice of his 
claim and vigorously outvoted Lee. Over 
the next cargo of 150,000 francs, however, 
there was the same kind of difficulty. And 
these two payments were all that poor Beau- 
marchais was able to obtain during two long 
years! 

It is doubtful if Beaumarchais’s deserts 
would ever have been acknowledged by Con- 
gress, indeed—so effective were the clever lies 
of Arthur Lee—had not ‘“‘Hortalez & Co.” 
sent over an agent to urge its claims and to say 
that no more supplies would be sent unless 
previous services were distinctly admitted and 
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a contract made for the future. Congress finally 
signed such papers, stipulating, however, that 
the American deputation should immediately 
receive from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
a categorical answer to the question whether 
Beaumarchais was really the creditor of 
Congress to the amount of five millions or 
whether these cargoes were, as Arthur Lee 
had said, a gratuitous gift on the part of the 
French Government. A note to this effect 
was presented to M. de Vergennes, September 
10,1778, by the three commissioners, Franklin, 
Arthur Lee, and John Adams—the last named 
had just been sent to Paris to replace Silas 
Deane. The minister thus states his answer 
to the commissioners, in a note addressed to 
M. Gerard, first representative of France in 
the United States, who had been instructed to 
transmit it to Congress: 

“T have replied to them that the king did not fur- 
nish them with anything; that he simply allowed M. 
de Beaumarchais to supply himself from his arsenals, 
under an engagement to replace what he took; and, 
moreover, that I would with pleasure interest myself 
to prevent their being too much pressed for the re- 
payment of the military articles.” 


The minister added that he was not called 
upon to answer for the engagements of the 


house of Roderigue Hortalez & Co. 
Congress now perceived that it must 
acknowledge the author of ‘“‘The Barber of 


Seville’ as a genuine creditor. This it did 
in a gracious though tardy note. 

Yet the services of Beaumarchais were in- 
spired far less by “‘generous sentiment and 
exalted views” than by hope of great gain. 
To be sure, he failed to get such big stakes as 
he was playing for; his claim was not settled 
until 1835, at which time his family accepted 
about one-third of the sum contested. But 
the fact that he lost in the game upon which 
he had hazarded his all, by no means changes 
the nature of the venture. In the light ofa 
latter-day tendency to pity him for the non- 
success of his soaring enterprise, it is illu- 
minating to note that Franklin, who dearly 
loved justice, was never greatly incensed at 
the ‘‘wrongs” of Beaumarchais. 

The qualities that make up a patriot, as we 
understand the word, were much more nearly 
met in de Vergennes, who made possible the 
career of Beaumarchais. Yet even de Ver- 
gennes lent secret succor to the Americans only 
because he saw in our quarrel opportunity to 
humiliate an hereditary enemy and secure for 
the king, whose interests he guarded, com- 
merce which must be forever beyond reach so 
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long as the American colonies should remain 
subject to England. 

Lafayette is the one Frenchman to whom 
we needs must render deeply grateful tribute. 
Other French officers who enlisted in our 
cause did so for the sake of getting a com- 
mission of higher grade than that held by 
them in France. Lafayette alone was dis- 
interested. He served us because of his 
fervid belief in liberty and human rights— 
and for no other reason. As a natural con- 
sequence, he of them all had the unwavering 
confidence and constant affection of Franklin. 
Jealousy between his associates and worry 
over money continued to harass Franklin so 
long as he remained in France. 

One scene there was, however, the very year 
of the Treaty of Alliance, in which lovers of 
literature must forever rejoice and which has 
an interpretative value as well. This took 
place when Voltaire, after twenty-five years 
of voluntary exile, came back to Paris. The 
enthusiasm elicited by the old man’s return 
was astounding. Crowds followed his car- 
riage wherever he went; cheers welcomed him 
to the theater; it was “‘as if for Frenchmen he 
were taking the place of that God he had 
declared non-existent.” The American en- 
voys promptly asked if they might wait upon 
the patriarch, and, receiving a gracious reply, 
went together to his house. They found him 
lying upon a couch, shriveled and weak, but 
with eyes ‘‘glittering like two carbuncles.” 
Almost at once he began to converse with 
Dr. Franklin in broken English, replying, 
when his niece begged that they would speak 
French, ‘“‘Your pardon, my dear! I had for 
a moment to yield to the vanity of showing 
that I can speak in the language of a Frank- 
lin.” All this occurred in private, but on April 
29, 1778, in the presence of a concourse of 
eminent men met for a session of the Academy 
of Sciences, the two venerable sages sat close 
together on the platform. At a pause in the 
proceedings, there arose a confused cry in 
which could be distinguished the names of the 
two favorites and which was interpreted to 
mean that they should be introduced. But 
the clamor did not cease when they had 
shaken hands. 

“Jl jaut s’embrasser a la 
shouted the crowd. 

So Franklin and Voltaire fell into each 
other’s arms and kissed after the Continental 
fashion. And the cry immediately spread 
throughout Europe, “‘Qu’il était charmant de 
voir embrasser Solon et Sophocle!” 


Frangais,”’ 
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THE SALLIE BIRD 


By FREDERICH WALWORTH BROWN 


“= [ was too good a name for 
her. The light-hearted, 
gay innocence it seemed to 
imply was in no wise a part 
of her. From bowsprit to 
taffrail she glowered a time- 
scarred, dingy black. Her 

sails were mildewed and patched; dry rot was 
at the heart of her foremast; a frowsy, middle- 
aged, disreputable decay characterized her, 
part and whole. Nor did her appearance 
belie her reputation in the ports that knew 
her best. 

Caught now in the very act, and unprepared 
for conflict, she slid guiltily through the gap 
in the reef and scuttled off to the west, with 
all on board swearing, frothing mad. On the 
beach of the tiny island lay four huge piles of 
freshly opened pearl-oyster shells, every ton 
of them worth two hundred dollars at Singa- 


pore. Off to the east the cause of bitterness 
blew up in the shape of a fleet of Malay praos 
running hurriedly for the entrance. Brown 
men swarmed along their rails and antique 
firearms exploded as the Sallie Bird slipped 
out of reach and away, and there was anger 
and undignified language on both sides. 

Three weeks before, Captain Hank Hawks, 
he of the bloodshot, avaricious eyes and the 
unsavory reputation, had run his schooner in 
through this same break in the reef, had 
taken a careful look around, and dropped his 
anchor with evident satisfaction. With his 
three white companions—birds of a feather 
with him, outcasts of fortune, adventurers of 
the seaina day when sea adventurer spells out- 
law—and the six innocent, smiling Kanakas 
comprising his crew, he had forthwith pro- 
ceeded to clean out that still lagoon. 

Now, the said lagoon and the contents 
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thereof were the private property of a gentle- 
man called by courtesy the Sultan of Sulu, 
and, as the sequel proved, Captain Hawks had 
allowed himself too narrow a margin in the 
matter of time. The regular fishing season 
arrived and found him still opening decayed 
oysters and searching the noisome pulp for 
pearls. Followed then one morning the 
sudden advent of the Sultan’s fishing fleet 
and the hasty departure of the Sallie Bird, 
leaving the hard-won booty stacked upon the 
beach. 

Captain Hawks stormed the deck, ‘‘breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter.’”’ The 
mate, one Ase Tucker, short, stoop-shouldered, 
and black-browed, approached. 

“*’Twouldn’t be so bad,” he remarked, “if 
the pearls we got was worth cartin’ to market.” 

The remark was quite gratuitous, and 
seemed to start a thought in the captain’s 
mind. He stopped in his tracks and wheeled 
on his mate. 

“You stuck one in yer pocket just before we 
sighted them niggers,” he said. ‘“‘ How much 
o’ one was it?” 

“Same as the others,” 
‘Nothin’ but a seed.” 

‘“‘Lemme see it.” 

The mate thrust a hand in a trousers 
pocket and brought up five tiny gems, a 
lamentable showing for three weeks’ work, as 
they snuggled in the hollow of his hand. The 
captain glanced at them and his eyes nar- 
rowed. 

“You had them five yesterday. Lemme 
see the one ye just found,” he demanded. 

Bart Clancy and Andy Davis, the two 
divers, ranged up, attracted by the captain’s 
tones. 

“This here’s the one, I think,” said Tucker, 
picking up one of the tiny pearls. 

““Didn’t he show up them same five last 
night?” demanded the captain, turning to the 
divers. 

“Sure he did,” said Clancy instantly. 

““Mebbe I did,” admitted Tucker. ‘‘Seems 
to me now I did have six of ’em. I must ’a’ 
missed one,” and he began an ostentatious 
search of his pockets. Meanwhile the captain 
winked his mean little eyes in a way he had, 
and when Tucker’s search produced nothing, 
he changed his tactics. 

“Course if ye found another, Ase, it’s 
yourn,” he said smoothly. ‘‘We divided them 
shells even and each man was to have the 
pearls in hisown. Ain’t nobody denyin’ that. 
I just wanted to see it.” 


returned Tucker. 
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“Sure,” agreed Clancy. ‘‘Let’s see it, 
Ase. We ain’t goin’ to steal it.” 

Tucker hesitated an instant, and by the act 
admitted possession. He saw his mistake too 
late, and, realizing that further lying would not 
mend the case, reluctantly thrust a hand into 
his shirt and brought out a small leather 
purse. 

“Tt’s a beauty,” he said. “I was afraid 
you fellers might feel bad if I showed it.” 

He opened the purse and took out a soiled 
handkerchief rolled in a tight wad. Seating 
himself on the house, he then carefully un- 
rolled the bit of cloth, while the three crowded 
close, shouldering for the first glimpse. The 
last roll of the handkerchief arrived and into 
the rough hand of the mate fell such a pearl 
as none of them had ever dreamed of seeing. 
As the great, softly radiating, milk-white gem 
quivered in Tucker’s palm and glowed with 
a myriad iridescent lights, the three less 
fortunate poachers hung breathless above it, 
intoxicated with the radiant glory. And 
well they might be, for in all the treasure 
houses of kings are only two or three such 
pearls. 

Then the mate’s fingers closed upon his 
prize, and each man eased him after his 
fashion: Clancy with a fervid oath; Davis 
with a sigh which shook his shoulders; the 
captain by a sudden tightening of his lean 
jaws and a half dozen quick snaps of his 
bloodshot eyes—uncommonly bad eyes just 
then if any had chanced to notice. 

** All of an inch through,” breathed Davis. 

‘An’ round as a marble,” said Clancy. 

Captain Hawks suddenly _ burst 
laughter. 

“Boys,” he said, “‘it certainly do amuse me 
to think o’ them niggers back there a-countin’ 
up them shells an’ figgerin’ how they beat us 
out of our profits. That there pearl’s worth 
more’n the whole lagoon full o’ shells. I 
reckon we'll make out to pay expenses yet.” 

Tucker had again wrapped the pearl in the 
handkerchief, thrust it into the purse, and 
returned the latter to his shirt. At the cap- 
tain’s words he wheeled fiercely. 

“Tf you’re figgerin’ on a share o’ my pearl, 
Cap’n Hawks,” he snapped, “you can take 
an’ figger over again. This here pearl’s 
mine.” 

“Why!” cried Hawks in huge astonish- 
ment, ‘you ain’t aimin’ to hog all the profits 
out o’ this cruise, are ye?” 

Davis and Clancy lined up with the 
captain, and the mate faced the three, his 


into 
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black brows meeting in a crease above his 
nose. 

“That pearl fell to me, fair and square, 
accordin’ to agreement,” he said, ‘‘an’ what’s 
mine’s mine. I don’t care a bit about the 
profits on the cruise. I found the pearl, an’ 
you fellers didn’t, an’ I’m goin’ to keep it. 
See?” 

He looked from one to another of the three 
and defied them one and all. Clancy and 
Davis scowled in open malevolence, and he 
marked them both for deviltry. The captain 
made no such mistake. He instantly broke 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘All right,” he said, “if that’s the way you 
look at it. I ain’t sayin’ but what you got 
the law with ye, Ase. I reckon if ye don’t 
want to divide, we can’t make ye,’’ and he 
turned away. 

As the four sat at supper that evening it was 
Hawks’s voice alone that occasionally broke 
the ominous silence. The two divers sullenly 
nursed their fancied grievance, and Tucker 
held watchfully aloof. 

‘Guin’ to have a blow ’fore mornin’, boys,” 
said the captain, pointing to the glass. It had 
been falling rapidly ever since they left the 
island, and considering the condition of the 


Sallie Bird they might well have been ap- 
prehensive had not this other matter driven 
rational thought from their minds. 

“Too late for anything very bad, I reckon,” 
observed the captain, and they let it go at that 


without comment. The meal ended in the 
same ill-boding silence. They were all worn 
out by the labors of the preceding weeks, and 
when darkness fell Davis and Clancy with- 
drew to the waist of the schooner and were 
soon asleep. 

Sam, one of the Kanakas, had the wheel, 
and the captain had taken the first watch. 
The rest of the crew were asleep on the deck 
forward, and Tucker had retired to his bunk 
in the cabin, being fully as tired as he was 
apprehensive. 

On deck the captain stood leaning on the 
rail near the wheel. For an hour he hardly 
moved, smoking in short, quick puffs from a 
stubby black pipe. Then he shook himself, 
knocked out the dottle into the sea, stepped 
noiselessly to the cabin stair, and descended, 
closing the door softly behind him. 

Kanaka Sam had the deck to himself save 
for the sleeping crew forward. Not a sound 
came from the cabin to tell of what went on 
below, and when, some minutes later, Hawks 
strode up the companion and emerged on 
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deck, Sam was unprepared for the sight of his 
burden. For in his arms the captain carried, 
unceremoniously and without reverence, the 
limp body of Ase Tucker. Without even 
looking about him he stepped to the rail, close 
to the terrified Kanaka, and, leaning over, 
lowered the body the full length of his arm, 
and let it “‘plop” softly into the sea. 

That done he turned with catlike sudden- 
ness, and seizing the shrinking Kanaka with 
one hand, with the other dealt him a fearful 
blow flush on the jaw. Only the captain’s 
restraining hand kept the man from dropping 
like a rag, and Hawks instantly served his 
unconscious body as he had already served 
Tucker’s. Then he took the wheel, set the 
vessel on her course, and fora full half hour 
held her steady, while his eyes burned like 
coals in the light of the binnacle. 

At the end of this time he threw her up into 
the wind and roused the whole ship’s company 
with his shouts of “Man overboard!” As 
Clancy and Davis came running aft they were 
met with oaths and the order to get a boat 
overside. 

‘Tucker just came out o’ the cabin, walkin’ 
in his sleep,”’ cried Hawks, ‘‘an’ fell overside 
*fore I could get tohim. Kanaka Sam’s after 
him. He can swim like a feesh. He'll get 
him. Lively now with that boat.” 

Two Kanakas tumbled into the boat, 
Davis seized the tiller, and away they went, 
too late by a full half hour. Hawks thought- 
lessly surrendered the wheel to Clancy, and 
Bart found the spokes wet and slippery. He 
glanced sharply at the captain’s fingers in the 
light of the binnacle, and suspicion hardened 
into certainty. 

So when the boat returned from its futile 
search, and the captain essayed to play his 
part, Clancy was not deceived. With dra- 
matic detail Hawks reiterated his horrible 
falsehood. Here he himself had stood; here 
was the point on the rail where Tucker had 
blindly thrown himself over. He called them 
to witness how impossible it had been for him 
to reach the unfortunate mate in time to save 
him. It seemed all very plausible, and Davis 
never questioned its truth. Clancy had rea- 
sons for another judgment. 

“Well,” Hawks concluded with a sigh, 
“poor old Tucker’s gone. I don’t reckon 
there’s anything more we can do. An’, s’help 
me, boys,” he cried, as though suddenly re- 
minded, “‘that pearl’s gone with him!” 

Clancy, who had meditated robbery and 
even now was meditating blackmail, felt his 
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gorge rise at the words of this greater villain. 
He nudged Davis and turned up the deck 
without a word. Hawks watched them go, 
and, realizing that in some way his scheme had 
failed, he cursed them both and descended to 
the cabin. 

Lighting the swinging lamp above the table, 
he drew Tucker’s purse from his pocket, 
eager to see and handle and gloat over his 
prize, and, considering the nature of the man, 
perhaps his punishment then fell not far short 
of his crime. With shaking fingers and a 
loose mouth he opened the purse and eagerly 
drew out the tightly wadded handkerchief. 
It seemed singularly soft, and a horrid fear 
seized him. He tore the bit of cotton apart, 
and a cry escaped him, for the pearl of great 
price was not there. 
the blood rushed to his face and shot to the 
very pupils of his thrusting eyes. 

Whimpering like a sick child, he snatched 
up purse and handkerchief, tore at them with 
twitching fingers, dropped them furiously, felt 
in his pocket, shook himself, and, kneeling, 
examined the floor. His eyes were horrible, 
his face distorted. He sprang to the mate’s 
bunk and swiftly rifled the pockets of the 
clothing, threw out the bedding and felt of 
every crack, in the end dropped into his seat 
and stared into nothing. 

He swore aloud. ‘“‘He played me dirt. 
He had it on him some’ers else,” and fol- 
lowed this with the vilest denunciations of his 
victim. 

On deck Davis and Clancy compared notes. 

“Ever hear tell of a man jumpin’ overboard 
in his sleep?”’ asked Clancy with sarcasm. 

“It don’t sound just sensible, does it?” 
agreed Davis. 

“Him an’ Kanaka Sam were the only ones 
awake,” said Clancy significantly. 

“Tf he did for Tucker he’d have to do for 
Sam, too, you mean,” returned Davis. 

‘**An’ he done for ’em both, Andy,” said 
Clancy with emphasis. ‘I saw the blood on 
his hands, an’ the wheel’s greasy with it. He 
done for ’em both an’ he’s got that pearl.” 

“Did ye see blood, Bart? For a fact?” 

“Yes, I saw it. He’s killed him an’ stole 
the pearl. He’s beat us to it, Andy.” 

“T wouldn’t went that far, Bart,” cried 
Davis hastily. ‘I wouldn’t do murder for no 
pearl.” 

“Well, we don’t have to,” said Clancy. 
“The old man’s got the pearl an’ he’s got to 
divide with us. We got more right to it than 
he has, anyway. He didn’t grub around the 


His breath caught, and - 
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bottom o’ that lagoon an’ fetch it up. You 
or me done that.” 

“He must ’a’ took him sleepin’,” said Andy, 
thinking slowly, “or we’d ’a’ heard the racket, 
Bart.” 

“Course he took him sleepin’,”’ said Clancy. 
““An’ suppose the pearl was Tucker’s by 
rights. Tucker’s gone an’ we can’t help that. 
Hawks took him foul an’ done for him, an’ 
who’s got the best right to it now? Why, 
you an’ me.” 

“He took him foul,” repeated Andy dully, 
“an’ done for him. Tucker wa’n’t half his 
size neither. Let’s make him sweat for it. 
I say;let’s you an’ me make him sweat, Bart.” 

“Right you are, we’ll make him sweat,” 
said Clancy. “It’s him to the long rope, 
Andy, if he don’t treat you an’ me fair, an’ 


, 


“‘the sooner he knows it the better.” 


It was a strange sight that met them as they 
entered the cabin. The place was littered 
with the contents of Tucker’s bunk, and 
Clancy, at least, noted the disorder as cor- 
roborating evidence. At the table sat the 
captain, his arms stretched out on the board 
and his bloodshot eyes fixed vacantly before 
him. Between his hands lay a torn handker- 
chief and the purse, which the divers instantly 
recognized as Tucker’s and into which they 
had seen him stuff the pearl. 

‘*Seein’ things a’ready?” said Clancy evilly. 

Hawks woke with a snarl and snatched up 
purse and handkerchief. 

‘Too late, cap’n,” laughed Clancy. ‘That 
was Tucker’s purse.” 

Hawks’s eyes stuck out of his head. He 
seemed to grope for a word to explain, and 
found none. Clancy took a seat opposite him. 

“That’s Tucker’s blood on your hands,” 
he said brutally. The captain glanced at his 
fingers and sprang to his feet. 

“You lie,” he shouted. ‘‘ You lie, you dirty 
blackmailer. You git out o’ my cabin.” 

Clancy laughed insolently in his face. 

“Nobody said anything about blackmail, 
cap’n,” he said. ‘‘ You must have something 
on your mind.” Hawks sat down again 
rather weakly. 

“Better take it cool, cap’n,” urged Clancy. 
“There’s too much evidence ag’in ye.” He 
began ticking off on his fingers. ‘First, 
Tucker walks overboard in his sleep. That 
don’t sound natural to begin with. Kanaka 
Sam follers him. He can swim like a feesh, 
but somehow the boat don’t pick him up. 
Mebbe his head was broke. A man sinks 
quick if his head’s broke. Everybody else 
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asleep for’ard—except you. Second, there’s 
blood on the wheel after you handle it. Third, 
there’s blood on your hands. Fourth, Tuck- 
er’s bunk’s tore all to pieces. Fifth, Tucker’s 
purse is in your pocket. Well, I guess that’ll 
hang you all right. What think?” 

Hawks sank back in his seat as the arraign- 
ment finished. Davis spoke for the first time, 
still harping on the thought that touched him 
closest. 

“You took him foul an’ done for him,’ he 
said. ‘You caught him asleep an’ murdered 
him.” 

Hawks turned his eyes from Clancy to the 
new speaker, and Davis shrank before him. 
The captain gathered himself together. 

“Boys,” he said slowly, ‘“you’re dead 
wrong. I don’t wonder you had your sus- 
picions. Things do look bad. But you’ve 
got it dead wrong. It happened just like I 
told you, an’ when I come down here, I found 
that purse layin’ out on the table empty. 
Thinks I, he’s likely hid that pearl some’ers 
in his bunk, an’ I turned the bunk out, hopin’ 
I'd find it. But it ain’t here, an’ I reckon it 
went overboard with Tucker.” He raised his 
right hand and looked Davis in the face. ‘‘So 
help me God, boys,” he said, “‘that’s the 
livin’ truth.” 

Davis was visibly impressed, but not so 
Clancy, who laughed harshly. 

“That’s a pretty good yarn, cap’n,” he 
said, ‘‘ but how about the blood on the wheel? 
You'll have to explain that. The jury’ll want 
to know about that.” 

Hawks turned him an ashy face, and Clancy 
followed up his advantage. 

‘*S’posen now, cap’n,” he said smoothly, 
‘vou just call the bluff off an’ come to terms 
with us. We'll treat you fair if you’ll treat us 
fair. Say share an’ share alike, an’ every- 
thing’ll be lovely. What do you say?” 

“7 haven’t got that pearl,” cried Hawks 
furiously. ‘‘I tell you it went overside with 
Tucker. He didn’t have it in his purse. He 
had it some’ers else.” 

He had risen and stood leaning forward 
across the table toward Clancy. 

“It’s too thin, cap’n,” said Bart, rising. 
“You better think about it. There’s evidence 
to hang you an’ you best think about it before 
you turn us down. You divide with me an’ 
Andy,” he said slowly, “or it’s you to the 
gallows. See?” 


The lids snapped six quick times over the 
captain’s bloodshot eyes while he made up 
He was in a fearfully tight coil. 


his mind. 
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These two had his secret and he lacked the 
means to buy their silence. His mind whirled 
frantically from one expedient to another only 
to meet insurmountable difficulties and come 
back to a helpless reviling of Tucker for hid- 
ing the gem. Each repetition of the vicious 
round left him more frenzied, nearer ready 
for the only remedy remaining. 

“Well?” demanded Clancy easily, and his 
insolence snapped the restraining bond. 

A knife flashed, and with a growl the 
captain lunged across the table at the diver. 
Clancy saw him in time and sprang back, and 
Davis, the weaker vessel, rose to the sudden 
height which little men sometimes attain for 
an instant. Perhaps the thought of Tucker 
murdered in his sleep impelled him; perhaps 
an instinct which told him without thought 
that this was his only hope, lay under his 
action. Whatever the cause, instead of at- 
tempting flight, he sprang at the captain from 
behind and pinioned his arms. 

Clancy instantly jumped in and seized 
Hawks’s right hand in both hisown. He bent 
the wrist down sharply, and the knife clattered 
on the table, while Hawks struggled fran- 
tically, biting at him like a wolf. Clancy 
snatched up the knife. 

““Here’s one for Ase Tucker,” he said, 
and drove the weapon home. With brutal 
strength he wrenched it free. ‘‘And here’s 
one for Kanaka Sam,” and he drove it to the 
guard once more. 

Davis dropped what had suddenly become 
a burden in his arms, sank into a chair, 
shaking as with palsy, and burst into tears. 
Clancy turned to a locker, smashed it open 
with the butt of the knife, drew out a bottle, 
and drank. 

“Here,” he said, passing it to Davis. 
“Take a nip. You'll feel better.” 

Davis took it eagerly and drank. Later 
they got the captain’s body on the table and 
made a search of his pockets. It was long 
before Clancy was satisfied, but in the end 
even he, with all his certainty, had to admit 
that the pearl was not there. The two looked 
at one another across the body of their 
victim. 

“Was he tellin’ the truth, Bart?” cried 
Andy. Clancy laughed harshly. 

“No fear,” he said; ‘it’s here some’ers. 
We'll get—this—out o’ the way an’ then 
look for it. You go on deck an’ take the 
wheel an’ send every one o’ them Kanakas 
into the fo’c’s’le.” 

Davis obeyed, and Clancy shouldered the 
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burden, carried it on deck, and slid it into the 
sea with as little ceremony as had attended 
the departure of the mate. 

Then the search of the cabin began. The 
bunks were overhauled, lockers broken open, 
clothing examined, every possible place of 
harborage for the great gem carefully ex- 
plored. They even lit matches at the bitter 
last and groped under the low bunks, hoping 
against hope. For Davis the finding of the 
pearl had become a necessity. Only so could 
he justify himself. In some dull way he came 
to feel that this alone was his salvation. 
Otherwise he had done murder without cause 
orexcuse. But they did not find it, and when 
they quit the search, completely baffled, even 
Clancy’s nerve was shaken by the thought 
that, after all, Hawks might have told the 
truth. Davis was in a state of collapse, and 
Bart had recourse to the bottle once more. 

Morning came, and the wind fell till they 
had bare steerage way on the vessel. All night 
the glass had continued to fall, but neither of 
the divers noticed it. Davis wandered nerv- 
ously about, his eyes eloquent of horror, his 
whole body a-tremble. He could not eat, and 
the bottle was long since drained. Clancy, 


of a stouter fiber, was yet bewildered to the 


point of madness. He could not be mistaken, 
but where was the pearl? From time to time 
he sought the cabin to search for the fourth 
or fifth time some spot he fancied he had over- 
looked. 

So the hot day wore through to a red 
evening, and as the tropic darkness dropped 
like a pall, there lay an ominous stillness of 
wind and sea. A group of Kanakas huddled 
by the forecastle and talked in close whispers 
in their own tongue. The wind had died to 
nothing, yet high above them thin, whipped- 
out tatters of clouds swept swiftly over the 
stars. The air was thick and suffocating, 
portentous of evil. 

The Kanakas, simple men with unblunted 
senses, felt the forewarning in every nerve, and 
shrank affrighted. The Sallie Bird, old and 
patched and rotten to the heart of her, heaved 
slowly on a dying sea. The two white men 
noted none of these things. The Kanaka 
cook, faithful to the end, prepared supper, 
and the divers sat in the cabin and made 
pretense to eat. Davis played nervously 
with his portion. 

“Bart,” he whispered in the silence, “do 
you reckon he told the truth?” 

“No,” snapped Clancy, in an ugly mood. 
“Tt’s here some’ers.” 
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“Tf I find it,” said Andy slowly, after a 
pause, “‘I’ll chuck it overboard.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” said Clancy. 
“Not if I know it you won’t,” and they fell 
silent again. 

There was a nameless great oppression in 
the air. At the head of the companion a 
Kanaka whimpered and slipped away. Above 
the two a few huge drops of rain rattled on the 
skylight, forerunners of the deluge. 

“TI couldn’t keep it, Bart,’ said Davis. ‘I 
wouldn’t dare to keep it,” and Clancy cursed 
him for a chicken-heart and turned ostenta- 
tiously to his food. 

A puff caught the schooner, heeling her 
suddenly to port, so that the aged timbers 
creaked and seemed to draw apart, for she was 
very old, and from under the captain’s bunk 
rolled out Ase Tucker’s pearl. 

Whether he had hidden it there before he 
slept—a thing unlikely—or whether it had 
slipped from one of his pockets when the 
captain lifted his body, and, rolling across the 
planking, had hidden itself in some far 
crack, may not be known. Now it rolled 
swiftly out, stopped as the vessel righted on 
an even keel, and balanced in the midst of 
the floor, a ball of quivering nacreous light. 
It caught Andy’s eye, and he stooped and 
seized it. 

“See!” he screamed, holding it up. 
pearl! Ase Tucker’s pearl!” 

Clancy sprang to his feet, his eyes fiercely 
alight. Davis turned for the companion. 

‘“‘Here,” yelled Clancy. ‘Give me that,” 
and sprang at him. 

“°’Tain’t right to keep it, Bart,” cried 
Andy, and down they went, fighting viciously, 
the one crazed with the hope of atonement by 
sacrifice, the other as crazed by desire for 
possession. 

Suddenly then, above the noise of their 
struggles, drowning their oaths, their cries of 
pain or triumph, and the crash of broken 
furnishings, came down the roar of the awful 
wind. The tiny vessel, caught broadside 
with sheets taut, went over on her beam endsin 
an instant. Followed the splintering crack of 
spars, the shrill scream of a stricken Kanaka, 
the rending of timbers, the rush of many 
waters, above all the mighty chorus of the un- 
trammeled winds of heaven. A moment she 
lay stricken, hid by swirling spray, battered 
by wave and torn by wind; then the rising 
seas thrashed over the spot and there was no 
trace of the Sallie Bird, old and worn and full 
of evil years. 


“The 
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ART AND THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By GLENN BROWN 


ESS HE love of beauty makes for 
/ nobility and elevation of 
life, character, and dignity 
in our surroundings as 
truly in the halls of law 
and government as in our 
homes,” aptly observes 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
Works of art and decorations for the 
Federal Government are bequeathed by a 
higher power to Federal officials to be dis- 


tributed in the interest of the people of the 
United States. The benefit of this trust if 
properly executed consists in the distribution 
of the educative, refining, and ennobling 
qualities of art. How have officials fulfilled 
this obligation? 

The Presidents in the early days of the 
Republic appreciated the importance of the 
trust committed to their care and con- 
scientiously fulfilled their obligations. The 
most skilled artists were sought and secured; 
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birth, locality, personal or political affiliations 
had no influence in their selection. Experi- 
ments in art were not tolerated, while es- 
tablished or fundamental principles were in- 
sisted upon. When Congress authorized a 
capital city for the new republic, President 
Washington selected L’Enfant, who had 
demonstrated his skill, to make the plan, and 
at the same time the President gave close 
attention to the se- 
lection of the prin- 
cipal sites and the 
character of the 
design. When the 
Capitol building 
and Executive 
Mansion were to 
be erected, Wash- 
ington and Jeffer- 
son personally ex- 
erted themselves 
to secure the most 
imposing designs 
suitable for the 
sites chosen in the 
preparation of the 
city plan. William 
Thornton was se- 
lected as the ar- 
chitect of the Cap- 
itol, and James 
Hoban that of the 
White House, by 
competition. La- 
trobe, Bulfinch, 
Mills, and Walter 
were appointed ar- 
chitects for their 
known capacity 
and high quali- 
fications by later 
Presidents. The 
State of Virginia 
desired a statue of 
George Washing- 
ton. Jefferson, af- 
ter a careful inves- 
tigation, decided that Houdon was the most 
eminent sculptor of his day, and he was 
brought from France and authorized to exe- 
cute the piece of sculpture. Cerachi and 
David d’Anvers, sculptors who had shown 
their genius, were employed to make statues 
and busts of eminent men at a later period. 
For the sculptured ornaments on the Capitol, 
pupils of Canova, the eminent Italian sculp- 
tor, were induced to come to this country and 
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enter the employment of the United States. 

At a later period, when sculptors of American 

birth had made more than a national reputa- 

tion, Greenough, Crawford, and Powers were 

honored by commissions from the Govern- 

ment. When portraits of oureminent statesmen 

were desired, such men as Stuart and Peale 
were given the commissions to paint them. 

During the first fifty years of the Republic 

this striving to at- 

tain the beautiful 

was maintained 

solely by the per- 

sonal interest of 

the Presidents and 

their executive 

families. The leg- 

islative branch of 

the Government 

constantly indi- 

cated their opposi- 

tion to the custom 

of making selec- 

tions solely from 

proved merit. 

There was appar- 

ently a_ well-de 


fined feeling that 


any good citizen 
or politician could 
select, design, or 
execute a work of 
art. 

A marked de- 
cline in the charac- 
ter of our art pro- 
ductions was initi- 
ated about 1850 
when either the 
executive branch 
of our Govern- 
ment ceased to 
take an active and 
personal _ interest 
in matters of art 
or the legislative 
branch so enacted 
laws as to exclude the executive from par- 
ticipation in the selection and execution of 
works of art. It was about this period that 
Congress began the custom, which soon be- 
came firmly established, of delegating such 
matters to the army engineers, Government 
employees, and in some instances, to favored 
individuals. During the period of degra- 
dation in Federal art the interior of the 
White House was remodeled, making it a 
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A fine example of the early period of Federal art. 


conglomerate of steamboat saloon, barroom, 
Queen Anne, and Romanesque styles, creat- 


ing as a whole a marvel of bad taste. The 
officials in charge of these alterations ex- 
hibited clearly their utter ignorance of all 
principles of beauty. The War, State, and 
Navy Departments building is the most 
prominent example of the unfortunate Mullet 
régime. The city post office is another 
unfortunate production, which will require 
obliteration by dynamite before it can be 
brought into harmony with its surroundings. 
The Pension building, Sherman said, had 
only one defect—it was fireproof. It hardly 
seems necessary to mention the hundreds of 
custom houses and post offices built through- 
out the country during this period which will 
remain a blot in our art history. It is to be 
regretted that the buildings mentioned are 
well constructed and will remain for many 
years to remind us of this debased period. 
It is a misfortune to the country that numer- 
ous statues have been erected in the parks of 


Washington City, few of which have merit and 
ninety per cent. of which are bad. Among 
the most glaring examples in sculpture may 
be mentioned Lincoln, Farragut,and Sherman. 
The large majority of these statues have been 
selected by committees of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The method adopted in 
securing the design for the Sherman statue 
will illustrate the general system. In defer- 
ence to Secretary of War Lamont, an expert 
jury was secured to pass judgment upon the 
various models presented in this competition. 
The jury, consisting of Saint-Gaudens, French, 
Bruce Price, and George B. Post, constituted 
an excellent board of award. Four models 
were selected by the jury, any one of which 
Was meritorious enough for execution. The 
jury at the same time graded ten models in 
order of merit. The committee of the Grand 
Army ignored the award of the jury and gave 
the commission to Carl Rohl Smith, whose 
model was not among the ten mentioned by 
the jury. Secretary Lamont exerted his in- 
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AT WASHINGTON 


Erected during the period of decline in Federal art. 


fluence to have selected one of the four con- 
sidered best. The president of the board, who 
was also commander of a branch of the Grand 
Army, had the legal power to make the final 
choice, and exercised his right. Hence the 
people of the country have a statue placed in 
an important position at sight of which all 
lovers of art blush for shame. Within the 
Capitol and White House may be seen a 
numerous collection of paintings, many of 
which would not be allowed hanging space 
in a third-class art gallery. These paintings 
have been acquired by purchase or by gift in 
many instances without consultation or ad- 
vice from those acquainted with even the 
rudiments of art. 

The decline in art continued on a rapid 
downward grade until the past few years 
when the people began to show a decided 
interest in the subject. This revival of inter- 
est was first manifested during the Chicago 
Exposition. It is due to D. H. Burnham that 
the art side of the Chicago Exposition was 
managed by a board composed of architects, 
painters, and sculptors collaborating  to- 
gether. The people fully appreciated and 
enjoyed the beauties of the artistic result. 


The pride of the American was aroused by the 
knowledge that such an example of the beauti- 
ful could be produced in this country. This 
exhibition was only for a short season. Why 
not have such effects to last for centuries? 
The interest and pride of their constituents, 
together with the growth in culture and re- 
finement superinduced by study and travel 
and the persistent effort of the art interest 
in our country, began to have its effect upon 
legislators. 

It was in the office of the supervising 
architect that the most glaring deficiency had 
been shown in the erection of buildings in 
large cities, towns, and villages from one end 
of the country to the other. To secure better 
results, the Tarsney Bill was presented and 
after much persistent effort was enacted a law. 
This act gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to select the best architects by competi- 
tion for future Federal buildings. The law 
was not put into operation until Lyman J. 
Gage became Secretary of the Treasury. 
His connection with the Chicago Exposition 
had brought forcibly to his attention the 
wondrous beauties to be attained by artistic 
management, and he appreciated the necessity 
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for a change in the character of designs for 
the Federal buildings. He is to be credited 
with the great honor of being the active 
inaugurator of the new régime. By this act 
twenty-two buildings have been awarded to 
architects in private practice selected solely 
for their meritorious work, and the Govern- 
ment has secured the services of some of 
the most skilled designers, constructors, and 
executive managers in the country. A de- 
cided advance was made by the action of 
President Cleveland in placing the supervising 
architect’s office under the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The Tarsney Act and Civil Service 
have proved material factors in the great im- 
provement shown in the character of designs 
from this office in recent years. 

Senator McMillan, a man of great culture 
with a keen appreciation of the necessity of 
obtaining men most skilled in their art, 
initiated a most important movement at the 
suggestion of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects when he secured a resolution of the 


Senate to appoint a commission to study and 
report upon the future development of Wash- 


ington City. The senator selected a com- 
mission worthy of the importance of the 
problem when he appointed D. H. Burnham, 
Charles F. McKim, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., men of 
broad experience and great artistic ability, 
who had proved themselves equals of the great 
artists of the world. This commission, after 
a thorough study of the conditions, presented 
their report accompanied by an elaborate 
series of drawings. Probably the point most 
to be commended in the Park Commission’s 
scheme was the fact that it was a reinstate- 
ment and development of the original plan of 
the city as approved by our first President. 
The original plan of Washington City with its 
proposed park treatment and grouping of 
Federal buildings is acknowledged as a great 
art composition. This comprehensive plan 
for the growth of the Federal city was followed 
by Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. By 
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future officials it was apparently forgotten, 
ignored, or taken from their hands by special 
legislation, and from 1836 until the present 
time no system has been followed in park 


treatment or grouping of buildings. Works 
have been carried forward as_ individual 
projects, many of the individual elements 
have been bad, and the design and harmony 
of a complete composition have been lost. 
This plan submitted by the Park Commission 
for the development of Washington City has 
received the hearty support of cultivated 
people in the United States and Europe. It 
has been indorsed by the United States 
Senate. Unfortunately, it has never been ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives and 
therefore has no legal force. Fortunately, 
President Roosevelt has taken a personal 
interest, following in the footsteps of our 
early Presidents, in Federal work, and he, 
together with Mr. Hay, Mr. Root, and Mr. 
Taft, members of his Cabinet, has zealously 
upheld the growth of the Capital city accord- 
ing to the lines suggested by the Park Com- 


mission in work which comes under their 
jurisdiction. 

The President took a most advanced stand 
when he recently issued an order to all ex- 
ecutive departments directing them to con- 
sult, before undertaking Federal buildings, 
with a commission composed of the members 
appointed by the Senate with the addition of 
Mr. Bernard R. Green. 

Also the present chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Senate, Senator Wetmore, 
has taken a decided stand in securing compe- 
tent judges in the selection of works of sculp- 
ture and painting where legislation leaves the 
decision to his discretion. This will open the 
way for improvement in the character of the 
paintings and sculpture which the Govern- 
ment may acquire. 

Despite this enlightened opening of the way, 
the future development of Federal art now 
depends on individuals who are in sympathy 
with the principles of beauty. The positions 
of sympathetic officials may be filled in a few 
years by individuals who have no apprecia- 
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As it has grown up without adherence to the original plan of the city. 


tion of the beautiful or its effects upon the 


people. There is no law binding future offi- 
cials to follow in the footsteps of appreciative 
predecessors. 

The improvements which have been enu- 
merated are only in certain branches of the 
Government; this tendency to good does not 
extend to all Federal departments. The 
army engineer, whose training apparently 
destroys any natural art instincts he may 
have, by legislation is intrusted with the 
design of landscape and buildings, and the 
selection of statuary and monuments for the 
various parks, cemetery reservations, and 
military posts which come under the juris- 
diction of the War Department. Other de- 
partments have similar privileges. I do not 
know of a single instance where a work of art 
has been produced under the direction of the 
engineer corps of the army. Statues and 
paintings have been presented to the United 
States, and the custom is still in vogue, by 
various departments of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, by temperance and other associa- 
tions, and are placed in our public buildings or 


located in our parks, which for the good of art 
should never have been received. 

The important question for those having 
this trust in their charge is to decide how it 
may best be conducted so as to foster and 
maintain the present improvement and en 
large the scope to include all departments of 
the Government; to obtain some plan by 
which there will be one jurisdiction so as to 
make the landscape, statuary, buildings, and 
paintings a part of one great system, the one 
enhancing, beautifying, and dignifying the 
other, the whole making one artistic composi- 
tion. Such an object might be accomplished 
by giving the advisory board named by the 
President enlarged powers covering landscape, 
statuary, and painting and a legal standing so 
that they may have general supervision over 
all questions relating to Federal art. By this 
method, landscape treatment of parks, the 
location, grouping, and design of buildings, 
the character and proper placing of statuary 
and mural paintings, and the selection and 
hanging of paintings would be all considered 
by the central authority. Each branch of art 
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could be made to fit into its proper place and 
have its proper relative value in the composi- 
tion, creating harmony, not discord as it does 
under the present system. The same end 
might be accomplished by the formation of a 
bureau of fine arts, with a chief of such a 
bureau selected for his broad appreciation of 
art, with principal assistants who are special- 
ists in architecture, painting, sculpture, and 
landscape. With the support of the artists of 
the country such a bureau would be of great 
service. 

Is not art of sufficient importance to justify 
the Federal Government in legally establish- 
ing such commission or bureau? Is it not of 
sufficient importance to arouse the refined and 
cultivated people to make a demand upon 
Congress for legal recognition of the fine arts? 

When the fine arts have a legal standing it 
is important that we, in this country, should 
have a corps of men of known artistic capac- 
ity, of broad culture and education, to call on 
to do the work of the future, as our art life is 
just beginning. The American Academy in 
Rome, incorporated by the last Congress, 
March 3, 1905, should supply this body of 
well-equipped artists. The academy has been 
endowed with a fund which it is hoped will 
soon form a million-dollar foundation. To 
attend this postgraduate school, one artist will 
be selected each year by competition of men 
under thirty years of age, in architecture, 
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sculpture, painting, and music. The archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters will work to- 
gether in the Villa Mirafiore, which has been 
purchased by the academy. Under the inspir- 
ing surroundings of the old masters in Italy 
and Greece, they will produce a design each 
year in which the architect, painter, and sculp- 
tor will collaborate. From the American 
Academy in Rome may well be obtained men 
who will maintain the artistic expression of 
the country on a plane equal to that of other 
countries of the world; and let us hope that we 
will in the future lead in art. Although this 
school is not under the control of or subsi- 
dized by the Government, we may hope in the 
future that one who secures the prize of Rome 
and acquits himself with credit may, when he 
returns to his native land, be rewarded by a 
commission from the Government. Such a 
reward might well be given legal authority. 

We may feel that the time is ripe for legal 
recognition of art in this country when we 
hear President Roosevelt say: ‘“‘ The only way 
in which we can hope to have worthy artistic 
work done for the nation, State, or munici- 
pality is by having such a growth of popular 
sentiment as will render it incumbent upon 
successive administrations, or successive leg- 


islative bodies, to carry out steadily a plan 
chosen for them, worked out for them by 
such a body of men as that gathered here this 
evening.” 
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wae HE night nurse was young, 

Mee with a fine, strong face 

of unusual fairness, and 

masses of soft blond hair. 

She had come West with 

ideals and enthusiasms, a 

woman of the Red Cross, 

and she had hoped to go to the Philippines, 

but the war was nearing a close, and, instead, 

she found herself beginning a course in the 

Seattle General Hospital. It was after the 

arrival of the first Alaska steamers of the year, 

and the wards were overcrowded. A few men 

had been accommodated on the children’s 

floor—an unquiet place at the best, where they 

expressed frequent and far-reaching dissatis- 

faction in the forcible language of the North; 

all but the man in thirty-seven, who “didn’t 
care.” 

He seldom spoke, but lay for hours staring 
at the ceiling with deep tragic eyes, his fine 
face in silhouette against the light, his lips 
closed with the determination of a man who 
sees and accepts the inevitable, and asks— 
nothing. 

But that night the bells rang persistently. 
Two newborn rivals raised their voices for 
supremacy, while their overwrought mothers 
exacted the last possible attention, and the 
male contingent exhausted its vocabulary. 
Then, finally, when the ward, having spent 
itself, lapsed into silence, the nurse discov- 
ered a ‘small Japanese stoic of four sitting 
up in his crib and industriously trying to 
remove the splints from an injured arm. She 
lifted him in desperation, and carried him into 
the room as she brought the glass of water for 
which she knew Fielding, the wide-awake, the 
indifferent, had been waiting. 

“T know you are not asleep,” she said, and 
a note of indignation vibrated her low voice. 
“You couldn’t be. It’s a shame there’s no 
quieter place. I’m so sorry.” 

Her cap was pulled awry, and she pushed a 


mist of loosened blond hair out of her eyes. 
The night light brought out the lovely contour 
of her face, but the sight of her, fair, sweet, 
earnest, with that dark baby in her arms was 
unendurable to Fielding. He put down the 
glass and turned on his pillow, shutting his 
lips over a groan. “Don’t bother about me,” 
he said. “I couldn’t sleep anyway.” 

“Do you mean you are suffering?” she 
asked anxiously, and laid her slim fingers on 
his pulse. “Is there anything I can do?” 

“No. No. Only take that kid away.” 

The color leaped in her face, and she turned 
and went quickly out of the room. He lay 
for a long time motionless, his hand gripping 
the counterpane, staring at the ceiling again, 
as though he saw beyond the shadows some- 
thing grim, palpable, menacing. 

The ward remained quiet. He knew the 
nurse came softly down the corridor at length, 
from the children’s room. He knew she was 
resting, solitary, in her chair across the hall. 
Finally he touched his bell, and she came; her 
cap righted, hair smooth, the breath of a 
smile on her lips. 

“T’m afraid I was pretty rude to you a while 
ago,” he said, and his deep voice softened to 
an undernote. 

“Oh,” she answered, and the smile grew, 
“T understood. You were tired out. Even 
I felt the strain and I am strong. I tried— 
my best—but—we never have quite enough 
nurses on this floor.” 

She lifted her hands with a little outward, 
deprecating turn of the palms. No gesture of 
hers ever escaped Fielding. 

“T’ll wager you didn’t know what hospital 
work meant when you started in,” he said. 

“No.” Ske shook her head slowly, then 
lifted it with a sudden tilt of her faintly 
squared chin. ‘But I won’t give it up now. 
I shall stay my three years.” She paused and 
added with final decision, ‘‘ My heart is in my 
work.” 
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He laughed softly. 

“That’s right. But sit here, won’t you? 
I want to talk to you.” 

She took the chair, hesitating. 

“You ought to rest and save yourself for— 
to-morrow.” 

He caught the little break on the word. 

“To-morrow,” he repeated. ‘‘ To-morrow. 
Do you think that bothers me any? Why, 
I’m just afraid I might—pull through.” 

“How can you feel so?” she said quickly; 
“how can you? Of course you'll pull through. 
You have everything in your favor; every- 
thing. You are young, strong, and so—so 
brave. And you have everything to live for.” 

“What makes you think that?” he asked. 

“Oh, can’t you see it? Why, just here in 
the next room is a man who has lost his feet, 
and across the hall, there, a poor wreck with 
both hands gone—frozen past help up there 
on some terrible Yukon trail. And these men 
failed. They brought back nothing. They 
have nothing in the world, while you—after 
to-morruw—will have every chance to be the 
perfect man you were at the start, with the 
best of life al! before you.” 

“T’ve had my best right here, in this 
hospital; don’t you know it?” 
A quiver swept her face. 

feet. 

“See here,” and his voice kept its minor 
note, “‘see here, you don’t care anything about 
to-morrow yourself, do you?” 

She put her hands together with a tight 
little grip and let them fall, moving away. 

“Wait, you needn’t answer that. It 
wasn’t fair. And I won’t ask it again. But 
I want you to telephone a lawyer as soon as 
you go off duty in the morning. That’s why 
I rang. I want the best administrator in 
town. I’ve been trying to fix up a will and 
I want to be sure it’s all right. And—see 
here.” She came back a few steps, reluctant, 
but waiting. “I’m going to put in a clause 
in favor of those two men you mentioned; 
they’ve had hard lines. But five thousand 
ought to set them up in something. And 
you’d like that, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh,” she said, “it would be more than 
generous of you, but——” 

“That’s all right. You talk it over with 
them. Tell them I'll fix it anyway. They 
won’t have to—wait. And it will leave 
twenty-five thousand still, in the First Na- 
tional Bank, and a two-thirds interest in 
Sixteen Below. I wouldn’t advise selling 
that; it has paid from the start, and is growing 


She rose to her 
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dividends every time. 
hold.” He paused, watching her with a faint 
smile. “I’m glad I have something to leave,”’ 
headded. ‘It’s almost worth—the price.” 

“‘The people you remember—the ones who 
know you—your friends—will never think 
that,” she answered. “But you must rest. 
I will telephone the attorney. Good night.” 

“Wait, there’s something else. I want to 
ask—you won’t mind telling me, will you?— 
I want to ask you—your full name.” 

She paused in the doorway and looked 
back, smiling at the whim. 

“Hope,” she said, ‘Hope Graham,” and 
was gone. 

“Hope.” He caught a great breath. 
“Hope. Oh, my God!” 

After an interval he drew a paper from 
under his pillow, and, unfolding it, leaned over 
his table and found a pen. “She liked that 
idea of the five thousand,” he told himself, 
‘and when she knows about this other legacy, 
in trust, she isn’t going to hesitate so much 
over Sixteen Below.” 

His glance moved down the written page 
and rested on a blank space. He began to 
fill it, carefully writing the word ‘‘ Hope.” 

Some time in the small hours attendants 
came to prepare him for the coming operation, 
and the night nurse returned and lingered to 
open the window and free the room of ether 
fumes. His eyes followed her while she set a 
screen against the draught, but she avoided 
his look. In the doorway she stopped to 
ask, “Is there anything I can do?” 

“No, only stay with me. It’s slow waiting 
and it’s the last time. Those bells will all be 
starting pretty soon and I won’t have another 
chance to talk to you.” She came back, 
again reluctant. 

‘‘But you ought to rest,” she said. 

“T couldn’t now. I’ve got to tell you some- 
thing. It seems like sacrilege—you are so 
white and stainless—so— Well, sit here, 
won’t you? Don’t be afraid. I want you to 
know why I couldn’t stand it to see you 
carrying that little Jap to-night. It was be- 
cause he reminded me of—of a papoose—I 
left in the North.” 

“You left?” 

“Yes. I know I can’t hope to make you 
understand. But this man in the next room 
and the one across the hall—they’ve given you 
some idea of that life up there in the wilder- 
ness?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “yes. Sometimes it 
was just a desperate struggle to keep alive.” 


It’s a good claim to 
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** And I had an accident at almost the start; 
I was caught in a rock-slide. The man who 
staked below me and shared my cabin had 
studied surgery some and he set a couple of 
ribs all right enough, but after that he was 
away all day with the other men, panning and 
sluicing, and I was left to myself. They said 
I needed a woman to look after me, and there 
wasn’t one in a hundred miles except a few 
with a band of Eskimo hunters, camped down 
stream. And so—one day—they brought me 
Analuk. They had given her brother an old 
kettle for her, with a knife and what tobacco 
they could spare.” 

“T understand.” She paused, locking her 
hands in that tight little grip. ‘Things are 
so primitive with them. It—it was—a mar- 
riage.” 

He turned on his pillow and stared at 
the ceiling with unseeing eyes. A wave of 
supreme disgust swept his face and faded in 
infinite weariness. 

“You see,” he said, “I let things drift. 
Just then it eased the general misery. She 
cooked better than most of us, and she brought 
fresh elk meat from the Eskimo camp to make 
broth for me. None of us could have coaxed 


or wrung it out of Eversik. And she was neat, 
she kept the cabin clean, the way I taught her. 
She did her best for me in her faithful, dumb - 
way, she was always smiling—and—and she 


cared for me. She stayed on when I was on 
my feet again. I couldn’t turn her away. 
Her people had gone hundreds of miles to 
the coast.” 

“No, no, ‘you could not.” But he saw in 
her eyes unconscious, unspeakable reproach. 

“But the time came—it had to come— 
when I couldn’t endure the sight of her. A 
little thing stirs a man, sometimes, and it was 
just a June sun on a bit of sheltered green 
bank, and a blue flower growing there close to 
the snow. It made me think of a spring 
morning in New England. I was like a man 
coming to himself out of a long fever. Then 
I felt I must get away; break loose from it all. 
I can’t make you understand that. You 
never saw a moose—did you?—when he gets 
a first whiff of salt on the wind. He may be 
feeding far off, inland, but he don’t care 
any more for his pasture. He stands looking 
and snuffing great breaths. Then he starts. 
Nothing can hold him. He simply must go.” 

‘Oh, I understand,” she said. ‘I under- 
stand.” 

“Analuk was visiting a passing band of 
friends, and I got away as quickly as possible 
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without letting her know. I traveled light 
and made good time that day, too good per- 
haps, for the next morning I had gone only a 
few miles when this miserable pain struck me.” 

“And you were alone,” she said, “with no 
help in miles.” 

“T crawled to a ledge of rock, a sort of 
cleaver in the snow, that shut off the sharp 
wind, and lay where I could look back, across 
to the mountains beyond the mines. I knew 
the gap where the head waters came through 
and just the location of that strip of ground 
where I had spoiled my life. It was fine and 
clear and the big peaks seemed to draw closer, 
all color and light in that atmosphere. It 
was pleasant to have them friendly like that— 
there at the last—and I watched them, when 
I could—and then I began to go over things 
from Analuk’s standpoint and mine. But I 
couldn’t feel very sorry for her. She would 
miss me some at first, as a good dog would, 
but she would be ready to serve a new master 
just as faithfully. It was the papoose that 
bothered me. I never had thought of his fu- 
ture before, and it came over me—I couldn’t 
throw off the feeling—that the white in him 
was like a thing in prison.” 

He paused, a breathing moment, and 
reached weakly for the glass of water on the 
table. She helped him, raising his head a 
little. Dampness clung to his forehead in 
drops. 

“Oh,” she said, “‘you are spending your- 
self. I mustn’t let you talk.” 

“Tt does me good, and I’ll be through in a 
minute. Yes, I will.” 

She settled in her chair again, in un- 
certainty. 

“Finally far away,” he went on, “I noticed 
some one moving down from the mines. In 
a little while I knew it was Analuk. She had 
got a sled and some dogs of the Eskimos and 
was trailing me. She saw how it was with me 
and made camp right there; brought wood 
and started a fire, and helped me onto a bear- 
skin, with another warm grizzly spread over 
me, while she heated water and mixed a hot 
drink from my flask. And that papoose, snug 
in his fur bonnet and sealskin, lay propped 
against the rock and watched me with his big, 
steady eyes. He seemed to know about things 
and was waiting to see what I meant to do 
next. I can’t be rid of that look.” 

“And,” said the nurse after a moment, 
‘when you could be moved she helped you on 
that sled and down to the settlements?” 

“Yes, young and strong, she tramped all 
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the way to the coast, driving the dogs, with 
the little chap swinging in a pouchy contriv- 
ance between her shoulders.” 

“You must have suffered agony from the 
motion and exposure, but—she saved your 
life.” 

“Yes. Yes, she saved my life. And when 
the steamer left she stood there on the dock in 
her muk-luks and parka, laughing and hold- 
ing the papoose up for me to see.” He turned 
his head uneasily. ‘‘ There were some ladies 
on deck, the first I had seen in three years, and 
they looked on curiously, but I gave her the 
best good-by I could. And she knew I had 
placed an allowance to her credit at the 
settlement store. That meant wealth to her. 
Then, there was a mission doctor I could 
depend on—I had made an endowment to 
add a hospital ward to his building—and he 
promised to keep track of her and the boy. 
And I”— he hesitated, watching her face— 
“T have made provision for him, here in 
this will, and I have named you to hold 
the fund for him—in trust. Is it asking too 
much?” 

A bell rang peremptorily. She rose to her 
feet. 

“‘No,” she said softly, “‘no; I shall be glad 
to—if there is any—need. Now rest.” 

Other bells called imperiously. The wak- 
ing floor kept the nurse busy, and Fielding 
rested quietly, listening for an interval to her 
light tread going from room to room. Then 
he slept. 

When he wakened she came, as was her 
habit on clear mornings, to put aside the 
screen and raise the blind. The window 
overlooked the city, and across its vapors a 
great white mountain loomed like a phantom 
in the dawn. Presently a glory touched the 
summit, and she came and stood by him a 
silent moment, watching with him while the 
splendor moved slowly down the slope. Then 
he said: 

“T’m glad it’s fine like this—this last 
morning—and that you can watch it with me. 
And somehow—after all—you do understand. 
I know it. Afterwards—you’re going to see 
what it meant to me to feel I could leave 
things—as I have. It’s my one compensa- 
tion. You’re going to remember that; and 
you won’t ever forget that if I had known you 
first—before I went North—all that—up 
there — would have been impossible. The 
memory of you would have kept me safe.” 

The elevator door closed. Subdued voices 
came along the hall. 
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“The day nurses are coming; I must go.” 
Her hand rested an instant on his. Her lip 
trembled. The tears that had clouded her 
eyes so often that night rained down her face, 
and yet a soft radiance, like a promise, shone 
through the rain. She turned and went 
swiftly toward the door, but paused midway 
and looked back. ‘I must go, but I shall not 
rest,” she added, and her voice was almost 
a whisper—‘“until I know you are—safely 
through.” 

Afterwards, when the will was 
opened, a letter written by that resident 
physician of the Northern mission, of whom 
Fielding had spoken, was found. Miss Gra- 
ham, to whom it was redirected, opened it 
and read under a recent date: 


“DEAR FIELDING: This is to tell you Analuk is 
dead. It’s the same old story; her splendid physique 
that had developed under the buffetings of blizzard 
and ice floe, could not throw off the effects of that one 
brief season spent in your tight, stove-heated cabin. 
She would not stay at the mission, but escaped re- 
peatedly to Eversik’s igloo, where the end came. 
The boy is still there, and I’m afraid it will be impos- 
sible for me to get him, at least for a time. The 
Eskimos have grown superstitious about us and hold 
the mission particularly responsible for this new 
white plague. But don’t let all this trouble you, 
Fielding; you have done enough—more than any 
other man in the same circumstances would have 
done. Forget it now, and find a little happiness. 
There’s a good woman waiting somewhere for you; 
find her; you deserve her, I don’t care who she is. 

“Yours cordially, 
“ HARDY.” 


When the Alaska steamer made the Seattle 
dock, crowds thronged the palings that fenced 
the gangway. The strong box, guarded by 
six men, was carried from the purser’s room 
to a waiting express, hailed with a tumult of 
cheers. Then came the passengers, a Russian 
priest, with flowing beard and hair curling 
over his shoulders, followed by a score of 
tattered prospectors; the unsuccessful, the 
disabled, with tragic faces wearing defeat like 
a brand—and last, a woman. 

She was carefully, almost severely, dressed, 
and came slowly, pausing from time to time to 
coax along, with gentle solicitude, a toddling 
child, in an Eskimo hood and sealskin parka, 
whom she led by the hand. 

She did not seem the kind of woman to be 
governed by impulse or fancy—a woman of 
leisure ready to pick up anything unique or 
bizarre—and clearly she disliked notoriety, 
for she flushed hotly, avoiding the curious 
gaze of those nearest her, and finally lifted the 
baby and hurried into a hotel coach. 


AS 


At the hotel she went directly to her room. 
A rumor got afloat that she was the woman 
who held the controlling interest in one of the 
best paying properties of the upper country— 
Sixteen Below. 

But as Hope Graham sat there in the late 
afternoon dressing Analuk’s papoose in the 
clothes of civilization she thought of the price 
of Sixteen Below. 

Taking up the discarded Eskimo furs, she 
folded them carefully, and then, with hands 
still resting on them in her lap, gazed through 
the window where the great white mountain 
gloried in the last rays of the sun. 

But it was not on the mountain her vision 
rested. She lived again in the calmer light 
of memory the strange experiences through 
which she had just been hurried. She found 
herself descending a swift river under near, 
brilliant stars. The mission doctor had be- 
come her pilot, handling his small skin canoe 
dexterously, skirting a whirlpool, shooting a 
rapid, grasping a ridge of water with that 
native trick of the paddle. The bank lifted 
gently into a cliff-locked gorge. The doctor, 
swinging in to the shore, sprang out and 
led the way briskly up a faint trail over the 
snow. Presently a streak of smoke rose 
from a melted funnel in the snow and the 
path dipped into an uncovered trench to the 
small entrance of an igloo. 

They stepped down into a low, circular 
room lighted by a fire in the center of the 
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were gathered around a steaming pan of fish. 
The wife looked up, smiling broadly at her 
visitors, while she continued to deal nourish- 
ment to her round-faced brood. 

Beyond this group another child toddled 
from the shadows. He tripped on his loosened 
muk-luks and sat down sharply. He did not 
cry or try to rise again, but his eyes were 
fastened on the Eskimo mother, and he held 
out his hands with a repeated call. The in- 
sistent note in his voice, the swift grip and 
relaxation of his fingers, the intensity of 
appeal were not Eskimo. 


A tugging at her skirt roused her from this 
reverie. The papoose was at her knee, re- 
turned from a voyage of discovery about the 
room. She found a cracker in her pocket 
and, stooping, put it between his fingers. 

The child, having tasted, examined it 
closely and tasted again. Then he gurgled 
his satisfaction. Hope Graham sank down 
beside him and took his chin in her palm, 
turning his face more to the light. He met 
her look steadily, gravely. Presently he 
reached and grasped a handful of her shin- 
ing hair. She freed his little hand from the 
tangle, murmuring as she gazed earnestly at 
him the words that had haunted her since 
first she heard them, ‘“‘The white in him is 
like a thing in prison.” 

Her voice broke, and the child looked down 
with grave wonder at a drop of water that 


packed earth floor. The numerous family _ had fallen on the back of his hand. 





AS IN A ROSE JAR 


By THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


S in a rose jar filled with petals sweet, 

Blown long ago in some old garden place, 
Mayhap, where you and I, a little space, 
Drank deep of love and knew that love was fleet— 
Or leaves once gathered from a lost retreat, 

By one who never will again retrace 
Her silent footsteps—one, whose gentle face 
Was fairer than the roses at her feet; 


So, deep within the vase of memory, 
I keep my dust of roses fresh and dear 
As in the days before I knew the smart 
Of time and death. Nor aught can take from me 
The haunting fragrance that still lingers here— 
As in a rose jar, so within my heart! 





JAPAN: 


OUR NEW RIVAL IN THE EAST 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


IV. THE COSMOPOLITAN NATION* 


MHE Sunrise Kingdom’s own 

w interpretation of its mission 

is impressive. Having 

blended into its life the 

best of all nations, it be- 

lieves itself prepared to 

introduce a new type of 

progress and civilization to the world. Japan 

asserts that in all ages the Occident has 

resisted innovations and that in many things 

we are still far more conservative than the 
Orient. This view is worth considering. 

For eight hundred years Europe went on 
buying finely woven silks from the Orient 
before developing sufficient enterprise to dis- 
cover the secret of their manufacture. In all 
those centuries the Old World paid ruinous 
prices for the goods, believing them to be 
made of the fuzz of rare trees or the down 
of strange animals. War prisoners from the 
Levant finally introduced sericulture into 
southern Europe. Then the Far East sent 
indigo and cochineal to color the fabrics, 
whereupon the conservative German Diet and 
the Parliament of England passed severe laws 
against the use of “‘devil’s dye.” As late as 
the eighteenth century civilized England im- 
agined indigo to be a mineral. 

The introduction of cotton into London 
precipitated riots. In 1721 any person in 
England caught wearing a cotton garment was 
fined £5. To sell such an article incurred a 


penalty of £20. Coming down to America and 
modern times, there is even more to support 
the curious argument of the Japanese. John 
Fitch, on the Schuylkill, exhibited a steam- 
boat to the people of Philadelphia, and was 
sneered into suicide. Even after persistent 


genius had forced the invention upon the 


American people, a great engineer gravely 
proved to the people of Boston that a boat 
could not be built large enough to carry 
sufficient coal to propel itself across the sea. 

In 1830 mobs destroyed the sewing machine 
in Paris. For nine years Howe all but starved 
trying to introduce his machine tothe American 
people. Leaving “conservative” America in 
1847, he went to England and, unsuccessful 
there, sold the British rights for enough to pay 
his passage back to the United States. This 
was only seven years before we opened 
Japan to progress! For ten years America 
kept Samuel Morse on the verge of starvation, 
and when a reluctant congress finally decided 
to experiment on a line between Washington 
and Baltimore, an eminent statesman at- 
tempted to defeat the bill by including in the 
purposes of the appropriation the survey of a 
route for a railway to the moon. - 

Since Japan began to hunt in every land for 
inventions it could take away, an American 
railway king refused to consider the West- 
inghouse brake, saying that a man who tried 
to stop a train with wind was a fool. 


*This is the fourth of a most important series of articles (the first of which appeared in the November number) 
on the future of our commerce with the Orient in the light of the new era which begins for Japan with the conclusion 


of her war with Russia. 


The series has been specially prepared by Mr. Harold Bolce, of the Treasury Department, 


Washington, from information gathered by him during a recent trip to China and Japan, taken specially for this maga- 


zine.—The Editor. 
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Because of its catholicity and its readiness 
to put to immediate test all innovations, 
Japan believes that it will take the leadership 
among nations. Already Lord Rosebery has 
confessed that if England wants to acquire 
up-to-date efficiency, it must give diligent 
study to the methods employed by Japan. 
The cosmopolitanism of a country that has 
modeled its army upon Germany’s, its navy 
upon England’s, its school system upon 
America’s; whose laws were built upon the 
Code Napoleon, whose religion came from 
China, and whose calendar from Christen- 
dom, may, perhaps, be even more clearly 
comprehended when it is known that the 
elder statesmen of Japan actually considered 
the advisability of introducing All Fools’ 
Day. All things, whether they be great or 
grotesque, are certain of receiving attention 
by the leaders who are making Japan. 

A factor upon which the Japanese leaders 
base ambitious hope for the future of their 
country and for China is that in both empires 
it is the few people in charge of the govern- 
ment, not the populace, that decide questions 
of progress. A form of state socialism pre- 
vails in Japan. It has not been secured by 
the people, but conferred upon them by their 
rulers. America, as Lowell put it, is a 
“government by declamation.” The Japanese 
boast that theirs is a government of action. 
Only one per cent of the people of Japan vote. 
Innovations designed to work great economic 
progress in the empire are neither voted nor 
talked to death. The thing is done ‘forth- 
with, and the nations witness a new meta- 
morphosis in Japan. The system is peculiarly 
adapted to the Orient. It is to be tried in 
China. 


HOW FAR IS CHINA BEHIND THE AGE? 


We shall be better prepared for the sudden 
changes that will be brought about in the 
Celestial Kingdom through the fiat system 
which Japan has established in the Far East 
if we clear our minds of the main Occidental 
delusion regarding China. 

We have assumed that China is two thou- 
sand years behind the age, that Japan cannot 
hurry its ponderous neighbor into modern 
ways, and that when the Chinese become “a 
nation of train catchers,” as Joaquin Miller 
calls America, the ships of Uncle Sam will 
arrive in the Yellow Sea with civilized cargoes. 

We picture our industrial efficiency as the 
perfected outcome of centuries of genius and 
labor. As a matter of fact, China at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century was as far 
progressed as Europe or America. The whole 
world was a dismal affair. Civilization in its 
most cultured form in London and Boston 
still struck steel and flint together to light its 
fires! For the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century when sundown overtook 
St. Petersburg, Paris, New York, those cities 
lapsed into the Dark Ages. There was not a 
gas jet in the metropolis of the United States 
until 1821. It is estimated that to-day over 
400,000,000 matches are consumed daily in 
the United States. In 1904, Japan alone ex- 
ported to China and Hongkong enormous 
quantities of matches, valued at no less than 
7,789,600 yen. Yet up to 1827 there was 
not a lucifer match in the world. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
there were no better means of communication 
between the valleys of Europe than between 
those of China. The best medium of trans- 
portation were rivers and canals, and in these 
China was better equipped than the Occident. 
When we picture ourselves as rushing along 
twenty centuries ahead of China, let us re- 
member that it took three weeks for the news 
of Madison’s election to reach the citizens of 
Kentucky! It took three days to travel from 
Calais to Paris, a distance of 150 miles. The 
diligence that toiled along the sand roads into 
Berlin and the stagecoach that frequently 
mired or overturned on the way to Washing- 
ton, were scarcely to be preferred in speed or 
comfort to the carts and palanquins of China. 
A journey from Boston to Pittsburg was at- 
tended with difficulties and hardships equal to 
those of a trip from Pekin to any distant city 
of that empire. 

America was strong and resolute, but hand- 
made and homespun. Of manufactures as 
we now understand them, we had virtually 
none. The infant industry had not yet 
arrived! There was practically nothing in 
our whole industrial system to astonish a 
traveler from Cathay. In agricultural science 
both China and Japan had made more ad- 
vance than America. Our flail was almost as 
old as human hunger. For the first nineteen 
years of the nineteenth century the plows in 
use in the United States were like the one that 
Cincinnatus left in the field! 

Eleven years before Perry opened Japan to 
trade, we did not have a line of telegraph in 
America. In 1854, the year that he reached 
the Sunrise Kingdom, our pioneers depend- 
ed upon rafts and boats to get across the 
Mississippi. There was no bridge across that 
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river. Six years after Perry left the door open 
in the Orient, travelers to Des Moines, Iowa, 
were compelled to ride 200 miles in a stage- 
coach wherein, in winter, they warmed their 
feet over field stones, taken out at intervals 
and heated over wayside fires. We have 
imagined that the transformation of Japan 
was exceptional, and that, therefore, we need 
not look for a similar industrial change in 
other countries of the Far East. Success has 
ashort memory. Japan’s metamorphosis has 
been contemporaneous with the world’s. 
The backwardness of America and of the 
whole Western world almost up to the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and the amaz- 
ing changes wrought with the coming of the 
current mechanical age shows what marvel- 
ous transformation may be looked for in 
China, for that empire is just about in the 
condition that America was in 1850. 


JAPAN HAS NO HANDICAPPING DELUSIONS 


Japan has no delusions on the subject of 
China’s awakening. It knows that its own 


reconstruction is not more miraculous than 
the simultaneous transformation of Europe 


and the United States, that China is only a few 
years behind, and that the changes at hand 
in that empire will create a new commerce, a 
new civilization, and almost a new world. The 
opportunity which we are deliberately sur- 
rendering will make Japan one of the greatest 
trading nations in history. 

It may be urged that the people of the 
continent of Asia are too conservative to 
accommodate themselves to so mighty a 
transformation. But the masses have noth- 
ing to say about it. Even if they were con- 
sulted, their conservatism would probably be 
no more marked than that which resisted, 
unsuccessfully, the coming of machinery into 
the Occident. It is true that natives in 
China took the law into their own hands and 
tore up railways that had invaded the tombs 
of their fathers. But the Chinese are thrifty, 
and when they found that the contractors 
would buy the right of way, a business com- 
promise was effected. 

To-day China has several thousand miles of 
railways, telegraphs, and telephones. It hasa 
number of factories equipped with modern 
machinery and electric lights. The Govern- 
ment has established foundries and arsenals, 
and is operating mines. When America con- 
siders China, it thinks of 400,000,000 people 
inert and uninterested in the affairs of the 
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world. We should, on the contrary, keep in 
mind the leaders who are taking counsel of 
Japan, and the army of alert students in the 
universities of Tokio. Modern men like Li 
Hung Chang, Wu Ting-fang, Sir Chentung, 
the present Minister at Washington, and the 
great Viceroy Chang Chih-Tung will make 
China great, just as Marquis Ito and his col- 
leagues have transformed Japan. 

China enjoys the marked advantage of 
coming into the heritage of mechanics after 
great inventions have been proved and ac- 
cepted. With the great price of waste of 
years and neglect of genius we bought our 
emancipation from drudgery. But to the Far 
East our latter-day civilization comes free. 
China has employed Japanese experts in every 
line to install the new order of things. 

At the present time American newspapers 
and magazines are printing jubilant reviews of 
our current increase of exports to the Orient. 
But they manage loyally to suppress the 
greater fact that the whole commerce of the 
Far East is expanding and that ninety-five 
per cent of the modern merchandise going 
into that part of the world proceeds from 
countries other than our own. 

Nor is our trade with the Orient the slight- 
est expression of our industrial power, our 
wealth, or our capacity for international 
traffic. If our cargoes to China should, as 
they probably will, double in value in the next 
decade and stand at $100,000,000 per annum, 
it would at that rate take one thousand years 
for the returns to equal the annual sum of the 
exchanges in the clearing houses of the United 
States! And we call ourselves a Pacific 
Power! Our neglect of Oriental trade is a 
part of our general indifference to foreign 
fields. One of our consuls in Europe re- 
cently complained that American manufac- 
turers, when they reach that continent, instead 
of looking up opportunity for trade, waste 
their time loafing around ruins. Wealthy 
American manufacturers go to Europe to 
spend money, not to make it. They rush 
away from home to escape opportunity for 
a season. They are surfeited with success. 
What they want abroad is novelty, and ruins 
probably supply it! As Matthew Arnold 
lamented, ruins are among the things that 
America does not produce. 

To get a proper conception of America’s 
part in international trade, it is imperative to 
study the traffic of the world. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the exports and 
imports of all nations combined amounted to 
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less than $1,500,000,000. To-day, as any 
school-boy knows, the foreign commerce of 
America alone exceeds that. But so does the 
trade of the Netherlands! 

The Filipino native gathering wild cocoa- 
nuts, fastening them together, and floating 
atop of them down a river is entitled to respect 
for his industry; but the great trade in copra 
is created by the oil factories of France. The 
same thing is true of most of America’s ex- 
ports. 

Let us glance, for example, at our exports 
to China, over which there has been such 
exultation. In the ten months ending Octo- 
ber, 1905, we sold to the Celestial Empire 
$11,326,407 worth of copper ingots and bars, 
against $611,677 worth in the corresponding 
period in 1904. That is an enormous in- 
crease, but it was not caused by American en- 
terprise in the Orient. There is something 
like a ‘‘boom” in China; the mints have been 
idle for a long time, and the copper coin in 
circulation has become unequal to the de- 
mands of domestic trade. Hence, the Chinese 
Government sent to America for cargoes of 
this mineral. The prehistoric Indians of 
this continent mined copper, and, had their 
descendants survived, they could have, with- 
out external effort, built up a similar copper 
trade with China. Not even our cotton goods 
in China are sold by Americans. They are 
auctioned off by British and German houses. 
The secret of the demand for American cotton 
cloths is that the Chinese are the finest judges 
of fabrics in the world. They have been 
weaving these things for centuries, and they 
find the American coarser goods the best in 
the market for the price. It is a fine tribute 
to the quality of our output along a single line, 
but the elements of permanence are not in the 
trade, for we have made no effort to organ- 
ize it, and Japan now duplicates our goods. 


MILLIONS ARE FRACTIONS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


In our Dingley period of prosperity—an 
era of material progress unprecedented in this 
or in any other land—our bank. clearances 
have grown until they now exceed in value 
one hundred billion dollars per annum. In 
these eight years we have had failures in 
America, but in comparison with our success 
they are so trifling that the people of the 
United States are wholly unconscious of them. 
The profits have been more than seven 
hundred times greater than the loss. Yet the 
failures in single years have amounted to 
more than the total value of our exports to 
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Japan in seven, and almost as much as we 
have sold to that empire in eight. If, there- 
fore, our failures are insignificant, infinitely 
more so is our export commerce with the 
Sunrise Kingdom. In eight years our ex- 
ports to Japan have amounted to over 
$160,000,000; in that same period our failures 
have amounted to over $1,000,000,000. 

Let me impress upon my press censors who 
base their philippics upon the record of our 
increased exports to the Orient, and particu- 
larly to Japan itself, that to-day, in the totals 
of a nation’s domestic or foreign trade, figures, 
unless they reach into the billion-dollar col- 
umn, are mere fractions. 

As I know of no entry in our national 
bookkeeping more insignificant than the rec- 
ord of our failures, except, of course, our 
exports to the Orient, I here present the 
official figures published at Washington side 
by side for the Dingley period: 





Exports To JAPAN. 


(Including Food and Raw 
Materials.) 


FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
Liabilities. 





$13,255,478 
20,385,541 
17,264,688 
29,087,475 
19,000,640 
21,485,883 
20,933,692 
24,980,421 


130,662,839 

90,879,889 
138,495,673 
113,092,376 
117,476,769 
155,444,185 
144,202,311 








There is a sort of pathetic humor about our 
pride in our foreign trade. America is so 
great in industrial power, in piled-up billions 
and po-ential energy, that to find a favorable 
comparison we must unite the resources of the 
rest of the world. 

The latest figures of our farm crop in 
America reveal that its value in one year 
exceeds $6,000,000,000. There is not as 
much gold in all the world as that! Our 
prairies spread out almost measureless to the 
west; our iron deposits and our coal areas, 
greater than the German Empire, have given 
America a material foundation that no rivalry 
of Europe or Japan can shake. Nature wrote 
the “most favored nation” clause in the fiat 
that created this continent! 

Our domestic commerce is worth a billion 
dollars more a month than the imports into all 
the nations combined. The vast majority of 
our commercial captains have never thought 
of foreign fields except as occasional asylums 
from the tumult of American success. Yet 
in spite of the figures that “‘stagger humanity” 
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and the preoccupation of the master builders 
who have made America the strongest of all 
nations, some of us have found time to boast 
of the pitiable showing of our export trade— 
a trade that is not the result of American 
endeavor. We have not yet gone down to 
the sea in trade squadrons. In the Pacific, 
Japan has a free field. 

In a former article I stated that Oriental 
reports credited Japan with being interested 
in seeing the surrender of the American in- 
terests in the Hankow railway. This theory 
was ridiculed in some quarters, but the New 
York Tribune has received a special letter 
from Hankow disclosing that one of the ar- 
ticles in securing the loan to pay off the 
American firm stipulates that the equipment 
for the railway must be bought in England or 
Japan. It would seem that the Sunrise King- 
dom is losing no time in stepping ahead of 
us through the Open Door. The Tribune’s 
correspondent states that the whole transac- 
tion has given America a setback of thirty 
years in Asia. 

I also stated that Japanese influence behind 
the men who sit at the receipt of customs in 
China would be able to secure preferential 
* right of way for Japanese shipments, and that 


this could readily ruin the trade of America, 


since the tariff of China isa high one. To this 
the Journal of Commerce replied with much 
feeling, insisting that China is a low-tariff 
land. This is a simple question of fact. 
China is not only a high-tariff country, but 
the highest in the world. At the borders of 
every province and sub-province through 
which the merchandise passes, a new tariff is 
imposed. There is no fixed schedule. Every 
official establishes an arbitrary rate. The op- 
portunities for graft and collusion are almost 
unlimited, and Japan is acquainted thorough- 
ly with the situation. The system by which 
competitors can outwit the Japanese traders 
is not clear. At the treaty ports the first duty 
is down to five per cent ad valorem, but the 
real tariff begins after the goods start inland. 
It is something like a church fair—not much 
to go in, but everything to get out! Pekin 
disavows responsibility for the high-handed 
tariff robberies of its mandarins, but the tax 
goes on, and the revenue, or some of it, gets 
to Pekin and is promptly accepted. The 
“‘system” pays, and has long been a fixed 
fiscal policy. 

British merchants in the empire have now 
formally protested against China’s violation 
of its treaty obligations, and the State De- 
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partment at Washington has been advised 
that the likin tariff is based upon the plan of 
exacting every cent the importer can pay and 
still dispose of his goods. 

The fact that the Journal of Commerce, 
which makes a specialty of foreign trade, is 
ignorant of a flagrant tariff situation in China 
which has been brought to the attention of the 
United States Government, merely indicates 
the inattention in America to the real issues 
confronting us abroad. 


JAPAN PROFITS BY OUR PRIDE 


Not long ago a British firm secured a con- 
tract to build four tunnels under the East 
River. Facts like that are kept beneath the 
surface in America. But had we obtained a 
contract to tunnel the Thames, we would 
have convinced ourselves and the outlying 
world that England’s historic stream was to 
be set on fire at last! Four years ago the 
shipyards of Japan began to build ships for 
foreign nations. The first alien craft launched 
by the Sunrise shipbuilders was a gunboat 
constructed for the United States. 

Isolated facts of this character do not mean 
that British genius is to undermine our in- 
dustrial supremacy or that our ironclads will 
ultimately have to be built in Japan. The 
absurdity of boasting over incidental matters 
is apparent to us when it crops up in another 
country. 

Equally foolish is it for Americans to glory 
in our five per cent of the trade of Asia. We 
have not begun a commercial conquest of that 
field. Our 1,600 islands at the gateway to the 
Orient, instead of proving stepping stones, 
have thus far been a set of stumbling blocks. 
Not only have we failed to get the commerce 
of our own archipelago, but by excluding the 
Chinese, who were in those islands centuries 
before us, we have added to the deep hostility 
against America now developing in China. 

From America with its one-sided treaties, 
forced upon China as if that peaceable empire 
were a vassal state, the Chinese leaders have 
turned to Japan. Great Japanese lawyers 
have worked on a new constitution for China. 
Japanese military experts are training the new 
army of China. Japanese professors have 
been installed in the universities of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Japan believes that Asia, which gave the 
world all its religions, is now to introduce to 
mankind the new gospel—efficiency, an effi- 
ciency founded upon the highest achieve- 
ments appropriated from all lands. 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


ZOISE and Canned Food 

9 Life’s Reward” was the 

newspaper headline of a 

dispatch from Chicago 

that told of the complaints 

of an Iowa doctor who 

came to Chicago last Octo- 

ber to a medical convention. He came ap- 
parently without sentiments of special animos- 
ity toward life as it is lived, but the hotel that 
he went to assigned him a room that faced 
a Chicago institution called “the elevated 
loop,” whereof the incessant noises murdered 
his sleep and distressed his nerves. Before 
the convention ended he addressed his medical 
brethren on existence as he had just found it. 
We live, he declared, amid shrieks, toots, 
bells, and yells. Everything is prepared, 
canned, and condensed. We live in large 
cities, overwork, overworry, overeat, and 
undersleep. We have no time for real rest 
and relaxation. We tear down as fast, or 
faster, than we build up. Westruggle through 
life day by day. We do not quietly live, but 
struggle at everything. Even in our play we 
struggle. We have records to smash in 
everything, and all must be hurry, noise, and 
excitement. The baseball game, or the foot- 
ball game, is not a period of relaxation, but of 
keen anxiety as to whether the home team will 
win. Our food is prepared to please the 
palate rather than to nourish the body. It 
must be quickly cooked, even if its value as 
food is lost. Our groceries are adulterated, 
our meats are embalmed, our butter is 
laundered. We choose soft foods that don’t 
need to be chewed much. With all out-of- 
doors to choose abodes from, we huddle into 
cities, and shutting out the sunshine with a 
pall of smoke, live crowded and in dirt, dodge 
trolley cars and automobiles, move from flat 
to flat, and never know what peace and quiet 
are until we reach our graves. What wonder 
that we are deficient in physical develop- 


ment, that our bones are small, our diges- 
tions poor, and that our impractical teeth 
are crowded into jaws too contracted for 
them, and that catarrh and other hyper- 
trophies are prevalent. 


Is 1r so bad as allthat? Ihopenot. But 
good for the Iowa city doctor who relieved so 
much of his mind and produced so com- 
prehensive a category of complaints against 
life as we Americans now live it. What are 
hypertrophies? Do we have them? Why 
do we have them? We have catarrh, but if 
noise is so large a part of current life’s reward 
as Dr. Brady says, maybe our catarrhs are a 
protective dispensation to deafen us against 
the current din. No doubt life in a hotel bed- 
room on the elevated loop in Chicago seems a 
hurried, noisy thing to a beginner. The din 
of elevated railroads in cities is a preposterous 
absurdity. There ought to be rubber tires 
on the car wheels or rubber cushions under 
the rails, or something to mitigate it. Never- 
theless folks who live within the range of it 
are said soon to get used even to that. Maybe 
they live worse or die sooner because of it. 
I believe it is agreed that life in great cities 
is exhausting to human material; that the 
English people, for instance, begins to show 
serious physical degeneration as the result of 
the crowded, shaded, and ill-nourished life of 
a large proportion of it in London and other 
big cities. Human material was made to be 
used up, and the idea of cities as the great fur- 
naces where the country-made human coal is 
shoveled in to make wheels revolve, is not 
necessarily uneconomical, though it may be 
worked too hard. It is not to be expected of 
great cities that their populations shall be 
wholly self-perpetuating. They must not be 
Molochs, always absorbing human life and re- 
producing nothing; but it is legitimate enough 
that the absorption should exceed the re- 
production, and that the difference should be 
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made good, and more, by constant recruiting 
from outside. 


““WE STRUGGLE THROUGH life day by day,” 
laments the Iowa doctor. “We do not 
quietly live, but struggle at everything.” But 
it is no disparagement of life to call it a 
struggle. Unless it is something of a strug- 
gle, it is little worth. To struggle duly and 
seasonably, with proper periods of prepara- 
tion, and due spells of rest and true recreation, 
is the ideal life. Whoever succeeds in elimi- 
nating struggle, for himself or his children, out 
of life succeeds in eliminating the very pith of 
existence. Without some degree of struggle 
there is nothing to be had that is of much 
value; not character, nor eminence in any- 
thing worth achieving, nor even any valuable 
measure of contentment. It need not be 
noisy; it need not be hasty. There need not, 
as a rule, be more than one day’s fair allot- 
ment of struggle in a day. For my part, I 
sympathize with persons who do not want 
to beyiu their ordinary day’s struggle too 
soon after breakfast, or have it continue later 
than six o’clock in the afternoon. But some 
time between one’s meals the dial that is ad- 
justed to one’s energies should indicate that 
steam is up, and whatever kind of machinery 
he happens to have in him should be con- 
strained to show what it can do. How long 
a daily run his works are equal to depends on 
the individual. Five hours’ struggle is too 
much for some of us; ten hours’ too little for 
others. Duration of struggle depends, too, on 
the ardor of it. I find that in football matches 
the length of the halves is adjusted to the 
age and strength of the contestants, and the 
length of time they have been in training. 
Young schoolboys play ten-minute halves at 
the beginning of the season and increase per- 
haps to twenty minutes; whereas, for college 
lads the halves last half an hour. 


THE INSTINCTIVE APPRECIATION that it is 
true that struggle is a proper part of life is 
doubtless at the bottom of the patronage we 
accord to that same violent and objectionable 
game of football. We would not put up with 
it, 1am sure, with all its incidents of thumps, 
broken bones, first aid to the injured, clots on 
the brain, twisted ankles and noses, hired 
players, distraction from study, overeagerness 
to win, spectacularism, and expense, if we 
had not a deep conviction that struggle was 
indispensable to our kind of living, and that 
our kind of living was in the main the best 
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kind for us. About two generations ago, and 
before that, it was the fashion for merchant 
princes to have their portraits painted at full 
length in great magnificence of dressing 
gowns and slippers. You see such portraits 
of benefactors of colleges hanging in college 
halls. Doubtless those merchants did in their 
day their share of struggling, but the side of 
life that they preferred to illustrate in paint 
was elegant repose. Imagine a successful 
merchant of our day having his portrait 
painted in a dressing gown! Was American 
life less impetuous in those dressing-gown 
times? I suspect that men struggled just as 
hard then as now, but life was doubtless less 
noisy and somewhat more sedate. There 
was less coal smoke, less clang of steam 
engines and machinery, no automobiles, 
telegraphs, and telephones, and less haste, but 
a thousand details of life are handier, easier, 
and more wholesome now than then, and the 
average duration of life itself is considerably 
longer. I suspect that it was because Ameri- 


can life three generations ago was so amply 
furnished with hardships that the portrait 
painters emphasized the dressing-gown-and- 
slippers side of it, and I suspect that it is 


because American life has since become so 
much easier that the struggle side of it is 
pushed to the fore now. 


THE FAULTS OF football as we see it are the 
faults of life as we struggle in it. The great 
fault with football is the spirit which actuates 
some of the players. The great fault of 
American life is the same. There is no reason 
why football should not be generous, honest, 
and sweet-tempered even though it is rough. 
There is no reason why our daily struggle 
should not be generous, honest, and even 
jocund. The lawful purpose in football is 
not to disable one’s opponent, but to play the 
game under the rules, and to win by fair means 
or not at all. The lawful purpose in our 
contemporary struggle for existence is analo- 
gous to that. It is to struggle honestly under 
the rules; to win what we may win by merit, 
and not by underhand slugging, by secret 
rebates, lies, breaches of trust, something- 
for-nothing schemes, dirty work, and un- 
lawful expedients. 

A dinner was given the other night to a 
man of talent who had won extraordinary 
success in one line of work, and was about to 
experiment in another. One speaker, paying 
his compliments to the guest of the company, 
spoke of the harmlessness of his career. And 
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that was a feature of it worth noting. This 
man, strong in working capacity and with 
great natural ability, had progressed steadily 
to the very top of his vocation. Incidentally, 
he had earned prodigious sums of money for a 
man of his profession. Incidentally, he had 
far outdone all rivals and competitors in his 
special field. But his success had all been 
won under the rules. His struggle had been 
always to better his own work, to compel him- 
self to severer efforts, to develop higher ideals; 
never to deprive a rival of any chance that 
a fair field offered. Favoritism had never 
helped him; the inside track had had no value 
to him. He had won on his merits, and his 
success had been not merely harmless, but 
helpful and inspiring to the whole competition. 
That is what success ought to be. To wina 
purse with a ringer isn’t success. It is larceny. 
And to win a fortune, great or small, by un- 
lawful, unfair, and underhand means is some- 
thing of very much the same sort. 


No REASONABLE AMOUNT of struggle, under 
the rules, is going to hurt our generation of 
Americans. It will do them good. As for 
hurry and living in cities, they should order 


their lives so that they need not hurry so 
much, and they should make their cities better 
to live in, and live away from them more. 
Both of these last desirable things are in 


process of rapid accomplishment. Parks 
large and small, building laws, tenement- 
house commissions, and the like are making 
our great cities much better to live in, and 
an extraordinary development of means of 
transportation is making it easier and cheaper 
to get out of them. Hurry all day long is 
exhausting, but to go briskly about one’s busi- 
ness and home again after it may be merely a 
phase of stimulating exercise. 

And are noise and canned food to be our 
life’s reward? Throw in newspapers too, 
they are as much maligned as anything. The 
newspapers, many of them, are about the best 
and most stimulating reading obtainable, 
albeit they should not be the only things read. 
The canned food adds a variety to our national 
diet that was lacking when Samuel J. Tilden 
tried to go to Yale College and had to leave 


because he could get nothing to eat that his 
impaired digestion was equal to. As to the 
noise, some degree of that is an incident of 
human society. Some of our towns are much 
too noisy. I hope and believe that they will 
improve in that particular. But after all 
there is an unrivaled attraction about human 
society and it is considerably wholesome. It 
takes superior people to thrive on solitude 
even with quiet thrown in. Feebler folk have 
been known to degenerate even in the blessed 
country. It is no more possible in these days 
to stop the country people from coming to 
town than to stop the rivers from flowing to 
the sea. The cities offer the best opportunities 
to the people who are qualified to improve 
them. The cities are the great markets for 
talent and skill as well as for commodities. 
They would be badly off if the energy that 
makes them hum were not perpetually re- 
inforced out of the great country reservoirs. 
And the country would be a worse place if the 
superfluous vigor that is bred there had not 
the cities in which to spend itself. To get to 
some town is the natural and legitimate aspir- 
ation of a considerable proportion of the sons 
and daughters of American farmers. But as 
the waters that run to the sea are carried back 
by the process of evaporation, so there must 
be, as our cities grow greater, a return current 
out of them countryward for the people for 
whom town life is no longer profitable, and 
whose nerves and thews need nature’s medi- 
cation. There is such a current as it is. 
People who get rich in town promptly provide 
themselves with country homes, and spend 
more and more of the year in them as their 
years increase and their strength declines. 
But for the people who don’t get rich the 
combination, or the transition, is not so easy. 
A due proportion of the people who are game 
to stand more noise, canned food, and struggle 
in their lives, and who ought to get to town, 
will get there. That process will take care of 
itself. The other process—to get back into 
the country the families, and especially the 
children, who have had more continuous city 
life than is good for them—needs a good deal 
of outside assistance, and gets some, though 
not yet as much as it requires. 
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James Hazen Hype, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable, was prevailed upon to 
appear and testify before the Armstrong In- 
surance Investigating Committee. The young 
man seemed full of anxiety to tell all he knew. 
He said, for one thing, that the Mercantile 
Trust Co., the creature of the Equitable, paid 
former Governor B. B. Odell $75,000 to 
recoup his United States shipbuilding losses. 
Otherwise, according to Mr. Hyde, Mr. Odell 
intimated he would have the Trust Com- 
pany’s charter revoked. Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Tarbell, of the Equitable, testified that in 
1903 he tried to have the three great insurance 
companies influence legislation through the 
friendly offices of the policy holders rather 
than through lobbyists, but that President 
McCurdy, of the Mutual, called his plan 
“visionary.” President McCall, of the New 
York Life, has promised to make good the 
$235,000 put into the hands of “Judge” 
Andrew Hamilton, the lobbyist, and by him 
unaccounted for. The unhappy Senator 
Depew had to betray further his feet of clay 
in some sad moments on the witness stand, 
and further turns of high finance came out, 
showing that at a certain time $700,000 in non- 
taxable New York City bonds were moved 
from the New York Life vaults to the Central 
National Bank in exchange for a check. The 
obvious conclusion was that the bank thereby 
escaped paying taxes on $700,000. The in- 
vestigation, take it all in all, so weighed on the 
health of President McCurdy that he tendered 
his resignation. 


ADMIRAL PRINCE Louis oF BATTENBERG, 
in command of the British Second Cruiser 
Squadron, came to America in November 
with kindly greetings from King Edward to 
President Roosevelt, and succeeded in knit- 
ting yet more closely the tie of friendship that 
binds England and America. The combined 
fleets of our North Atlantic Squadron and the 
gray British ships as they lay in the North 
River made the most powerful collection of 
warships that ever anchored in New York 


Harbor. The prince was féted and dined and 
wined from morning till night every day of his 
stay; the jackies raised funds to entertain 
each other. Thousands crowded upon the 
decks of the Drake in friendly curiosity over 
the ‘‘Briddish”—deemed mortal enemies by 
our grandfathers. 


THE CZAR’S ANNOUNCEMENT of civic 
liberty seemed to be a signal for bloodshed 
and revolution rather than for national re- 
joicing. The various revolutionary parties 
demanded more rights yet and openly voiced 
their suspicions of the Czar’s decree. Mobs 
in Odessa fell upon the Jews, killing them by 
thousands, and burning and pillaging all they 
could. On a minor scale there were similar 
outbursts all over Russia. The reactionaries 
were accused of fomenting these riots. Po- 
biedonostzev, Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
and archreactionary, resigned, and his resig- 
nation was accepted. Count Witte means to 
take care not to have any Pobiedonostzevs 
in the future at the head of the Church. 

In the general hubbub Finland seized the 
opportunity of recovering its ancient preroga- 
tive of governing itself, by cutting off the 
process of Russification. The Czar yielded 
without resistance. When Poland, however, 
tried to do likewise, martial law was at once 
declared there, Cossacks filled the streets and 
made use of their well-known methods in such 
cases. In the meanwhile the impulse of 
revolution that began with the great Russian 
railway strike spread all over Russia. ‘Troops 
and _ sailors spasmodically revolted, and 
peasants, even in the remote districts, at- 
tacked country estates of the gentry and be- 
gan to parcel out the lands as though they 
already belonged to them. All this put Count 
Witte in mortal fear lest the Czar in disgust 
revert to autocracy. 


NorRWAY HAS FINALLY chosen a monarch, 
and on October 27th Charles, Prince of Den- 
mark, took his oath to support the Norwegian 
constitution as King Haakon VII. 
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Most of us must surely agree with Paul 
Elmer More in his idea that we are aware of a 
certain something within us, a “principle of 
isolation and exclusion that ob- 
structs the completion of our beings , 
that hinders the development of our full 
humanity,” so as to make of us only hard- 
working, everyday people, when we might, 
but for that restraining influence, be leading 
lives full of richness and color, variety and 
romance. The true business of the novel 
should be to lift the prison walls, if only for a 
moment, and let us range in the free realms 
of fancy. That is why we must “feel out 
thanks,” as Hardy’s Wessex peasants say, 
to the “German Garden” lady for-THE 
PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT (Scribner). 
Young princesses in German Courts have 
been known to run away from husbands, but 
Priscilla is yet unwed and flees but from 
stupidity and convention and a certain prince 
of her own set to a little English village to 
taste that very richness of life. Gentry, 
middle class, and cottage folk—they all feel 
her queenly quality and influence in their 
various ways; men love her and women fear 
her, until the prince whom she fled comes 
and makes her think better of him after all. 
A graceful story, that puts you in a good 
humor with life. 

But what different moods THE DEBTOR 
(Harpers), by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, 
brings upon one! This, too, is art, a fine 
specimen of our American realism; but it is 
too real. The bleak airs of suburban life 
blow through it. The debtor, who moves 
from suburb to suburb to avoid payment of 
bills, and his genteel family, are types well 
drawn, to be sure, but they do not touch our 
sympathies. We read of their fortunes as we 
read in newspapers of people we have never 
seen. Like the moon of Wordsworth’s idiot 
boy, “ The Debtor ” shines so cold! 

ZAL, on the other hand, which the author, 
Rupert Hughes, calls An International 
Romance (Century), breathes another at- 
mosphere. It deals with a Polish musical 


genius, a pianist, who marches over the golden 
soil of America from obscurity and poverty 
to fame and fortune. Zal is the Sehnsucht 
the genius feels until he marries Rose Har- 
grave, his love. He is more warmly interest- 
ing than is that country of vague outline, 
the “‘Four Hundred,” into which he marries, 
not, however, without first bearing his cross 
of cruel suffering. 

The story of the Cross, by the way, will 
continue to be retold in every generation. 
Peter Rosegger, the German peasant author, 
a sort of Tolstoy soul, in I.N.R.I. (McClure), 
his latest book, gives a simple, enthralling 
version of the life of Christ, greatest of all 
revolutionists, in the words of a prisoner con- 
demned, whose vision is so clarified in the 
face of death that he suddenly sees the old 
story with a strange new loveliness about it. 

In these days of revolution and bloodshed 
there is a surprising paucity of novels descrip- 
tive of them. Owen Johnson’s IN THE NAME 
or Liserty (Century), portraying the peo- 
ple’s side of the French Revolution, is the 
only recent book published on that head. 

In a group of other new American novels 
there is Francis Newton Thorpe’s THE 
Divintnc Rop (Little, Brown), a strong 
story of the early days in the Pennsylvania oil 
regions, showing the gradual rise of the oil 
monopoly. Then there is Tor NORTHERNER 
(Century), by Nora Davis, another first book 
full of promise. Gregory Falls, the Northern- 
er, who comes down to Dixie and despite the 
great prejudice against him carries away the 
beautiful Joan, is a strong creation. Both | 
the above books are sectional. It would 
seem America, because of its size, lends it- 
self more easily to such treatment. SABINA: 
A Story OF THE AmIsH (Century), is Helen 
R. Martin’s second book describing a 
“peculiar people.” As in “The Mennonite 
Maid,” she depicts a sect, the Amish, this 
time. Sabina is given to seeing visions of a 
Face, a psychic phenomenon which, we are 
assured, is not fictitious. It is an interest- 
ing little book, clearly and forcefully written. 
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And so is Katherine Evans Blake’s HEARTS 
HaAvEN (Bobbs-Merrill), which is similar to 
“Sabina” in that it deals with a community, 
the Rappites. The plot, elaborately wrought 
out, consists in the ancient conflict between 
religious fanaticism and the human affections. 
But THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY 
(Little, Brown), by Anne Warner, is, on 
the other hand, very cosmopolitan. To be 
sure, the Aunt Mary who is rejuvenated is a 
New England lady, ungrammatical though 
a millionairess, who inherits a scapegrace 
nephew, Jack, and then disinherits him. 
Cosmopolitan atmosphere, however, is sup- 
plied by an occasional “‘sacre bleu” and 
“‘ Donnerwetter.” But Jack gives her such a 
“rattling good time” in New York that she 
restores him to her will. A sprightly tale, the 
type lady novelists used to write before 
psychology was invented. Other books in 
this group are Emerson Hough’s HEArRtT’s 
DestrE (Macmillan), an ably told story of a 
Western desert masculine Eden invaded by a 
captivating Eve; Clarence S. Darrow’s AN 
EYE FOR AN Eye (Fox, Duffield), the singu- 
lar story of a murderer in his own words on 
the eve of his hanging; and George Barr 
McCutcheon’s NEpDRA (Dodd, Mead), tale of 
a useless elopement and a useful shipwreck. 
In the latter book the plot is the plot of Laura 
Jean Libbey, but with the same material that 
lady could doubtless surpass Mr. McCutcheon 
in style and craftsmanship. 

A book of short stories deserving praise is 
Arthur Train’s MCALLISTER AND HIS Dov- 
BLE (Scribner). McAllister, clubman, whose 
thieving valet looks enough like him to be mis- 
taken for him by the police, falls into all sorts 
of queer adventures because of that likeness. 
He becomes a sort of Raffles by proxy and a 
Sherlock Holmes by force of circumstances. 
Mr. Train is a skillful story-teller and utilizes 
well his knowledge of police methods obtained 
in Mr. Jerome’s office. In quite another vein, 
THE BLACK SPANIEL AND OTHER STORIES 
‘(Stokes), by Robert Hichens, will prove to 
some even more alluring. Who has not ob- 
served an almost human softness and appeal 
in the eyes of the spaniel? That combined 
with shadowy intimations of soul transmigra- 
tion gives Mr. Hichens material for an absorb- 
ing tale. The other stories in the book are 
doubtless odds and ends left over from his 
great novel, “The Garden of Allah.” As for 
the bundle of yarns by W. W. Jacobs, 
labeled Captains ALL (Scribner), no one 
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need be told that they are amusing and that 
their ’longshore atmosphere is absolutely con- 
vincing. 

Quitting the field of fiction we come first of 
all upon Lonpon Fits (Harpers), in which 
William Dean Howells records his impressions 
and opinions of the British capital. A steady 
current of the genial Howells humor runs 
through bright meadows of luminous observa- 
tion and kindly moralizing. Would that we 
had more of Mr. Howells’s personality in his 
novels. The Abbé Felix Klein’s IN THE 
LAND OF THE STRENUOUS LIFE (McClurg) is 
a charming book of his American travels, 
which he himself translated from his French 
original. Home Lire IN FRANCE (McClurg), 
by Miss Bentham-Edwards, is an almost 
equally interesting work on French manners 
and customs, and Elizabeth W. Champney’s 
ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYs (Putnam), 
beautifully illustrated, gives the legends 
clustering about those abbeys. Students of 
art will find in Kenyon Cox’s critical studies, 
Otp MASTERS AND New (Fox, Duffield), 
some serious and original views on the great 
artists of the past and present. And ad- 
mirers of Henry James are presented with 
the chance of reading his lecture, THE QUEs- 
TION OF OuR SPEECH (Houghton, Mifflin), 
which includes the lecture on Balzac—diff- 
cult to decipher both of them, it must be 
owned, and leaving impressions that seem like 
the poet’s glimpses of forgotten dreams. 


O for a poet—for a beacon bright 
To rift this changeless glimmer of dead gray! 


So sings Edwin Arlington Robinson in THE 
CHILDREN OF THE Nicut (Scribner), a book 
of poems. President Roosevelt, according to 
the publishers, sees genius in Mr. Robinson’s 
work, and the President is probably right. 
Exquisite some of the verses are, reminiscent 
of Browning, and for what we know Mr. 
Robinson may prove himself that beacon 
bright. James Whitcomb Riley’s Soncs 
o’ CHEER (Bobbs-Merrill) needs less speci- 
fication, for it is in the old familiar Riley vein 
and Hoosier tongue, that falls so pleasantly 
upon the ear, we need no lexicon for it. The 
prolific Wallace Irwin, too, has put forth an- 
other book of verse, AT THE SIGN OF THE 
Do.LitaR (Fox, Duffield). Mr. Irwin’s wit 
seems inexhaustible, and his strange con- 
glomerate of slang, nonsense, and Gilbertian 
satire, never at fault as to technique, makes 
his work a sort of American ‘‘ Bab Ballads.” 
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MobpERN life appears to be more interest- 
ing to the modern writer than any other 
historical period just at present. Almost 
every book on the Appleton list for 1905 is an 
interpretation of some modern phase of 
existence. “Tole,” by Robert W. Chambers, 
is a most amusing satire on the modern 
poetic poseur and the “arr noovo” of elusive 
meaning. 

One of the greatest powers in modern 
existence is journalism. In “The Yellow 
Journalist” Miriam Michelson has attempted 
to interpret its workings from the point of 
view of the newspaper man—and woman. 
More romance attaches perhaps to these 
modern “knight-errants of the pen” than to 
those in any other profession. . 

Modern life on the mechanical side is 
epitomized in Lloyd Osbourne’s humorous 
automobile novel entitled “Baby Bullet.” 
The writer goes so far as to reduce all speech 
to the terms of the devotees of this most recent 
of sports and yet he is not unintelligible in 
any portion of the story. The truth is that 
the modern public know the facts about auto- 
mobiles even if it be only from dodging them. 
(This is purposely abstruse.) 

H. R. H. the Princess of Wales is authority 
for the statement that modern court life is 
interpreted as it never was before by John 
Oliver Hobbes in ‘‘The Flute of Pan.” The 
author’s insight into the emptiness of the 
existence renders the novel unusually interest- 
ing reading. 

The conscience of the modern clergyman is 
examined at close range, analyzed, dissected 
by Baroness von Hutten in “He and Hec- 
uba.” The novel gives a touch of modern 
Europe, and one of the curious aspects of the 
modern publishing business. A book, once 
launched, is shown to have tremendous in- 
fluence for good or evil. 

Life in the South in recent years is de- 
scribed by Harris Dickson in “ Duke of Devil- 
May-Care,” while James Barnes’s ‘Outside 
the Law” is a dip into modern Manhattan 
and Paris. The latter is probably the most 


modern of all the books mentioned hitherto 
on the list. It treats of the bungling methods 
of the modern detective in meeting modern 
crime, and tells an effective story of a man 
who knew of the existence of a crime, but 
failed to convince the New York police that 
it had even been committed. 

A novel of modern life in Paris is “‘Time, 
the Comedian,” by Kate Jordan, whose pic- 





KATE JORDAN 


Author of ‘Time, the Comedian.”’ 


ture appears above. The characters in this 
novel are mostly sybarites so used to every 
refinement and luxury of civilization that 
they cannot exist without them. The theme 
of the story is intensely modern. A man 
who formerly loved the mother loves the 
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daughter. His love letters which caused the 
father’s death are his undoing. ~* 

Perhaps the most modern book on the whole 
list, because its wisdom is perennial, is ‘The 
Young Man and the World,” by Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge. It is a book for the 
modern young man, and the advice it con- 
tains is founded on the senator’s modern ex- 
perience, and given in a modern way. The 
following letter from Christmas, Arizona, is a 
sample of how the young man takes it: 


“Dear Sir: This is the first time in my life that I 
ever wrote a letter to a public man such as you. I 
am but twenty-three years of age and follow the 
hazardous occupation of cowboy and miner down 
here in this far-away country of Arizona. Never 
had any education. What I know I learned from 
hard knocks and observation of all natural laws 
such as you see in the great outdoor world of natural 
life. A few days ago I found a castaway edition of 
the Saturday Evening Post, of May 20, 1905, con- 
taining an article written by you. I have read that 
article over and over again. I cut it out and carry 
it about my person all the time. When I get into an 
argument on the closed channels for the young man 
of ambition, and aspiring to nobler walks of life, 
your article always settles the question. I wish to 
say to you, that article is the best piece that I ever 
read in my life. To my mind it is the embodiment 
of everything honorable, noble, and upright in life. 
In short, the ideal American life. It is the life which 
made our forefathers achieve and accomplish that 
which a great many people thought impossible, 
during that period of our national life. I would 
that there were more men like you, who could ‘get 
down to earth,’ and write simply and naturally. 
That is the kind of a man whom I would vote for. 
Therefore, in drawing this to a close, that in me you 
have a friend. 

“Yours respectfully, 


“(Signed) EUGENE C. BRINKER.” 


The books that are being announced by 
D. Appleton & Co. for spring publication 
conform to this general rule of modernity. 
George Moore’s “The Lake” is a novel the 
scene of which is laid in Ireland, but which 
treats of all that is best in the art, the literature, 


and the music of modern Europe. They are 
not obtruded, but are mentioned naturally in 
the course of the story. Their effect is to 
awaken Father Gogarty, the Irish priest who 
is the hero of the book, from his somnolent 
life and to modernize him. 

“The Complete Hostess,” by Clara E. 
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Laughlin, explains itself by its title. It is a 
modern book to supply the needs of modern 
women. It is such a book as is demanded 
by the world at large in the state of society to 
which we have come. 

“The Great Refusal,” by Maxwell Gray, 
is so intensely modern that*it leans forward 
into the future. The author of “‘The Silence 
of Dean Maitland ” has lost none of her skill 
and has gained in knowledge. The book is 
full of vivid discussions of the problems of 
modern life, especially in an economic and 
mercantile way, by people who really care. 
Beginning with a description of present-day 
university life, it ends with a plan for a 
modern Utopia. 

It is some time since the reading public 
has had a good satire. ‘The Healers,” by 
Maarten Maartens, supplies this deficiency in 
a perfectly amiable exposure of how modern 
doctors disagree. The book is full of novel 
characters and humorous incidents which 
bring the tragic elements into higher relief. 
There is much food for serious consideration 
in the book. 

“Fishers of Men,” by S. R. Crockett, is a 
story of the modern slums, and the slinking 
brand of desperado that has been made by 
great cities. The whole theme of the book 
is one which would have been impossible even 
in the days of Dickens, and yet it is intense 
with heart interest. The struggle of a boy’s 
soul to evolve itself in spite of surroundings 
will always appeal to the reader. 

Major Louis Livingston Seaman shows 
how the Army Medical Corps of modernized 
Japan has outstripped that of every other 
nation in his book “The Real Triumph of 
Japan.” It is a well-sustained plea for the 
American Army hospital corps to modernize 
their equipment and methods. 

It is becoming the fashion to write memoirs 
because so many great and important events 
have happened within the lifetime and 
memory of men of our day. The latest an- 
nounced are those of John Morgan Richards, 
the father of John Oliver Hobbes, entitled 
John Bull and Jonathan.” London of to- 
day and of the last few years plays an im- 
portant part in these memoirs. 




















“ Perhaps Orion will rise again.” 
—‘* Watching the Rise of Orion,’’ page 286. 





